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Eastern District of Pennsylvania, to wit : 

••••»»l^ BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the twenty-second day of July, in the 
•Seal.* forty-ninth year of the Independence of the United States of America, A. D. 
•mm»*»t 1824, Samuel Barnard, of the said District, hath deposited in this office the 
title of a Book, the right whereof he claims as author, in the words fol- 
lowing, to wit: 

" A Polyglot Grammar of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, English, French^ 
Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, reduced to one common Rule of Syntax, 
and an uniform Mode of Declension and Conjugpition, as far as practicable. With 
Notes, explanatory of the Idioms of each Lang^uage ; a succinct Plan of their Proso- 
dy ; and an extensive Index. The whole intended to simplify the Study of the 
I^guMres, By Samuel Barnard. Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. — 
Morace/^ 

In conformity to the Act of the* Cong^ss of the United States, intituled, ** An Act 
for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies oC Maps, CJharts, and 
Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein men- 
tioned " — ^And also to the Act, entitled, '* An Act supplementary to an Act, entitle(^ 
' An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein- 
mentioned,' and extending the benefits thereof to the Arts of designing, engraving, 
and etching historical and other prints." 

D. CALDWELL, 
Clerk of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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TO JOHN Q,. ADAMS, Esq, 

PBESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

SIR, 

STANDING) in your official capacity, as tlie President of a great and 
powerful nation, and being yourself versed in the various departments of 
Science, you cannot look with indifference on the progress of Arts and 
Sciences in general ; nor on the discussion of languages in particular, the 
general understanding of which tends to promote social intercourse, to 
remove national prejudices, and to bind in one common bond, the diffe- 
rent members of the human family. 

The People of the United States are greatly indebted to the progress 
of human intellect, for that freedom, which is their unalienable birth- 
right* The general discussion of subjects, connected with knowledge, 
will obviate the introduction of those artificial distinctions of rank and 
station in society, which sprung up under the powerful sanction of usurped 
authority, which are not yet destroyed in the best governments of Europe, 
and which under the absolute ones, reign with undisputed power; but 
which "have demoralised society, and driven thousands to take refuge on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

A people of general information cannot long be enslaved. 

The knowledge of languages, puts us in possession of the methods, by 
which countries have been subdued ; and by which, (through the diiusion 
of knowledge obtained whilst they wore their chains,) they have asserted 
their independence, and determined to be free. 

Modem Greece furnishes an example on this subject. Learning is 
again unfolding her stores, and under her influence Liberty is gaining the 
ascendancy over the Ottoman Dynasty. 

America is not an indifferent spectator, nor the United States uninte- 
rested in the event of the struggle. 

But without multiplying remarks, I hereby dedicate to yourself the 
following Polyglot Grammar. Accept it as a proof of my best wishes for 
the welfare of yourself, and the States over which you preside, and be- 
lieve me« Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

SAML. BARNARD. 
PhUaddphiai April SO, 1825. 
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1. It may seem presumptuous in one, who should be a learner yet, and 
not a teacher of others, to set up for a compiler of a Polyglot Grammar ; 
more especially, as in relation to our own language, we have an abundance 
of Grammars. In other languages also, taken separately, much of what 
is needful has been done, to instruct both natives and foreigners in each 
tongue. 

2. But my present object, though, collateral in some respects, is in 
several circumstances different My aim is, not merely to produce a 
Grammar of my own tongue, but a general grammatical table or synopsis 
of the similarities of the different languages on which I design to treat, 
referring any peculiar modes of declension, conjugation, and idiomatical 
construction, to the notes at the end. 

3. Upon the principles' of analogy, as far as I have been able to observe' 
them, I have long been convinced, that there exists a very great simi^ 
larity in the construction of languages— a similarity, which is the most 
observable, when the greatest number of languages can at once be brought 
into view. On such a subject, the mind expands in proportion to the 
objects presented for research. 

4. The Bible, the source of the most authentic and ancient records, 
gives us to understand, that a period existed,' when there was but one 
lip, and one speech, or one mode of articulation, and one set of words, 
common to all the inhabitants of the earth. See Genesis, chap. xi. ver. 1 : 
and that the confusion at the tower of Babel, arose from this, that Jeho- 
vah confounded their lip, so that each one could not understand the lip 
of his neighbour. 

5. This relates to the articulation of those words which had been 
adopted as signs of ideas. The speech, the words, the signs of the ideas 
remained radically the same, and the one speech yet comprehends within 
itself the stamina, the root of all languages. 

6. Here, further investigation unfolds more and more, the similarity; 
and proves, that in very early ages, those rules which now compose a part 
of Grammar, and for perfecting which, we diligently labour, were vir- 
tually and intrinsically contained, and made use of in a spoken language. 

7. Grammar, therefore, is but the exemplar and the history of that, 
which Nations in a state of simplicity, used by common consent as the 
mode of communicating their ideas. In this view of the subject, Ian- 
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gaage can hardlj be said to be improved by the systems^ which have been 
adopted. Nature does not work by system^ but by uniformity. Like 
cases produce like circumstances. Simplicity and uniformity are the 
characteristics df Nature ; complexity and difference of system, arise 
from Art 

8. Under this impression, I have taken the Hebrew as the grand protO" 
type of Nature ; as the lip and the speech, whence ail others are derived ; 
and allowing for all technical terms, or terms of art, which have been 
invented by after-ages, in their gradual departure from the language of 
nature, and confining ourselves to the latter in its simplicity and uni- 
formity ; we shall find that its consonants contain the stamina of all lan- 
guages ; and that this one speech, is yet common to mankind in general^ 
notwithstanding they do not now possess one lip^ or common mode of 
articulation. 

9. This difference in the use of the powers of articulation, and in the 
skill of etymologically reducing words, expressive of ideas, to their great 
protO'type, is the grand primary preventive io our understanding all our 
fellow-creatures. It may be long, ere mankind can be brought by com- 
mon consent, to adopt this one lip and one speech $ but the universal 
spread of the Gospel, the calling in the fulness, of the Gentiles, the con- 
version of God's ancient people the Jews, may, when they fully take 
place, all concur to this important end. And it seems that in the present 
day, the shaking of the nations, which is not far from commencing, the 
attention which is excited concerning the ancient Israelites, and an in- 
quiry after the knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, are going on together. 

10. At present, the path in which it seems best for us to walk, is, that 
of analytical and synoptical comparison of various languages ; and having 
taken both these methods together, I am brought to the conclusion, that 
the fundamental principles of Grammar, are contained in the Hebrew 
tongue, that they have been transfused with very little variation into lan- 
guages in general, that a general Grammar may be formed, sufficient to 
decline, conjugate, and parse them all, that the parts of speech are the 
same, the concord and government nearly the same, the prosody nearly 
the same, and that the apparent differences arise, more from the different 
way in which Grammarians of each language make their artificial dis- 
tinctions, than from any natural dissimilarity existing between them. 

11. In undertaking my task, therefore, I have less apology to make to 
Grammarians, than might be conceived, on first viewing the subject. In 
other languages than my own, I have altered little, because their modes 
of deflexion form the chief part of my synoptical arrangement. The gram- 
matical part is conducted in my own language. It is taken for granted 
that the rest agree in principle with it, and when they disagree, it is 
noted. liindley Murray's English Grammar has been chiefly before me. 
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I agree with it in many tilings ; and here acknowledge the use which I 
have made of it. I differ from it in many points, and now proceed to 
state my reasons under the different parts of speech. 

I. IX OBTH06RAPHT. 

^ 

12. Mr*' M. calls <*a vowd an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
uttered by itself; as a, e, o, which are formed without the help of any 
other sound." Then he calls ** a consonant an articulate sound, which 
cannot be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel ; as 6, d^/, {, which 
require vowels to express them fully." But are vowels and consonants both 
articulate sounds ? They are sounds, I grant ; but what is articulation P Is 
it not definitiveness of sound; or sound perfectly uttered ? Even the semi- 
vowels, as they are called, have no definitive sound, but only an approach 
to it; and therefore lack articulation. Can we articulate sounds which 
we cannot perfectly utter i 

II. IN ETYMOLOGY. 

And here I. Of the Article. 

IS Mr. M. says with Grammarians in general, that " there are but two 
articles, a and the. S. or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, in other re- 
spects indeterminate ; as, give me a book ; bring me an apple. The is 
called the definite article, because it ascertains what particular thing or 
things are meant ; as, give me thfi book ; bring me (ke apples ; meaning 
some book, or apples referred to." But upon Mr. M.'s definitions, what 
is the difference between the use of a or an^ pointing out one sin^e thing 
of the kind, in other respects indeterminate; and of the^ ascertaining what 
particular thing or things are meant P If the absence of a, or an, leave a 
thing indeterminate, its presence determines it. What does the presence 
of the do more ? In fact, the article, like artietjUation, determines, defines 
and limits. A vowel determines articulation. The article expresses limi- 
tation. 

14. Further, the analogy of language confirms my opinion— *the oth^ 
languages in my synopsis, have no indefinite article. They either take 
the substantive without any article to limit it, in the widest sense, or they 
<ise the numeral adjective for one, agreeing with its substantive in num- 
ber, case and gender. 

15. In the construction of this numeral itself, the different languages 
▼ary. The English numeral one is indeclinable. The French un, the 
Italian un^ and uno, the Spanish tino, and the German ein, vary their ter- 
minations, to eipress difference of number, case and gender. The French 
use it as a plural adjective with attire: as. Us uns et les autres, the one 
and the other. The Greek varies it in gender ; but does not give it a 
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plural form at all. The Latin gives it variation in gender and case ; and 
also in number to agree with nouns of a plural form, but of singular 
signification, as uruB lUerm, a letter ; una moenia^ a wall. And the He- 
brew in the passage quoted from Grenesis, chap. xi. ver. 1> uses the words, 
O^inK on:sn as expressive of one speech, or langtuige, 

16. My attention having been cursorily directed near the conclusion of 
the body of my work to the Anglo-Saxon Grammar, published by the Rev. 
J. Bosworth, in 1823, in London, I find that in his tabular ''Sketch of 
the Etymology, Composition, and Ramifications of the English Pronouns/' 
under the head of articles, he classes a, which he calls the primitive, and 
an the adjectived word, as being derived from the numeral one. And, 
Mr. Woodhouse in his Grammar of the Spanish and other Tongues, says, 
** In the Spanish, Portuguese and Italian Languages, the indefinite article 
is, with the French, the same word, as that which is used to denote Unity 
or one." And in a note, he observes, '< the English indefinite article a 
or an is derived from old Anglo-Saxon numerals ae and ane, signifying 
unity or one ; but there is an advantage in the present English mode of using 
different words for the indefinite article, and the numeral one, because a 
and an have frequently a meaning very distinct from one, which in the above 
languages is left in uncertainty, and to be gathered from the context, or 
from the emphasis ; as, can a man carry this load ? No, but a horse can. 
Can one man carry this load ? No, but two can." See a Grammar of 
the Spanish, Portuguese and Italian Languages, by Richard Woodhouse, 
London, 1815. The Mseso-Gothic, as well as the Anglo-Saxon, has. only 
the definite article. 

II. Of Cases. 

17. Of these, Mr. M. gives us no definition, but refers us to his large 
Grammar ; where, if I recollect aright, he objects nearly in toto to cases. 
I have attempted a definition, and have shewn the number of cases iu 
each language, under review : and it shall be explained why tkey have so 
many ; and how this can be analogically proved, from the various endings 
of each case, by which^their number is fixed ; particularly in the Hebrew, 
which has a simple, yet certain way of determining cases. 

ni. Of Verbs. 

18. Here I differ from Grammarians in general, in our language, in in* 
troducing a middle voice ; the use and mode of forming which, I notice ; 
and which I insert because I find it ready to my hands, and often used by 

JI&, Its use is not unfrequent in the version of the New Testament. One 
instance shall at present suffice: ^< And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread," &c. Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 26. 

19. I have observed in Ae body of my work, that the middle voice ex- 
presses both action and passion ; it stands much in the place of the French 
verb reflective, or the Hebrew conjugation Hithpael$ and like the Hebrew. 
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participle Benoni, or intermediate, it expresses the time between past and 
fature. Example, 

Active. I beat (boys that will not do as thej are bidden.) 

Middle. I am beating* 

Passire. I am beaten. 
. Is there no difference between the active and the middle? The first 
expresses a general customi which I adopt with disobedient boys, when 
needed : not doing now at present^ and has even some reference to the 
repetition of the action at a future time. The second expresses the ac- 
tion as now present. I am in the very act of beating. Further, it may 
be reflective, I may be beating myself j it then expresses both action and 
passion, denoting tiie Hithpael of the Hebrew, and the reflective of the 
French. It may be transitive ; as, lam beating a disobedient bay : here 
it also expresses intermediate time, or time between past and future. I 
ttm beeipngj refers to an action which may soon cease ; / beat, to the cus« 
iiofm, which is invariable under similar circumstances, I beat disobedient 

20. Nor is the middle voice excluded from common use, in our own 
spoken language. How often will a parent call to a child at a little dis* 
tance from it, and ask the question, << What are you doing ?^^ The answer 
comes back, ** lam doing so or so,'' in the same style. Could we as well 
say, <* What do you do ?" The common consent of those who speak the 
English language would be against it ; and from the silvery locks of old 
age, to the innocent prattle of the child just beginning to speak, the midtUa 
voice would be unconsciously used. 

21. And let it be remembered once for all, that in treating of Grammar 
we are not making rulesj but narrating facts ^ and are digesting into order» 
the various remarks which we make upon language : and which, when 
classed, we call Grammar. For the use of a middle voice in the He- 
brew, formed exactly like our own, the II. Book of Kings, chap. xvii. and 
several of the last verses, are vouchers, in the junction of the substantive 
verb with the participle Benoni, as in verse 29. Q'ts^i^ rn'l and they made, 
or were making ; in ver. $£• wvy rn'l and they feared, or were fearing $ 
in ver. 33. U^vy rr\ they feared, or were fearing. In Exodus also, chap. iii« 
▼er. 1* n;n rm was feedings this in Chaldee is rendered 'jn nin Again 
the participle Huphal is used in Hebrew in the same way; as in II. Kings 
chap, xviii. ver. 4. D^lDpD vn did bum incense, or were causing incense to 
be humed ; in chap. xxi. ver. 15. **;!&< D'DjTDD VtV) and have provoked me tO' 
anger, or caused me to be provoked to anger. In Chaldee, the same form 
is to be found in Daniel, chap. ii. ver. SI. n'ln nrn kdSq nnJK thou OKlng^ 
rawest, or as it is in the margin of the English Bible, ** wast seeiiig s'^ 
in ver. 34. n^m nm thou sawest, or wast seeing ^ again chap. iv. ver. 1. 
prvn tH» nyn^UJ run J, Mbuchadnezzar was at rests again in chap* v» 

B 
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ver. 19. p^mi pj?KT vn trembled and feared, or were trembling and fear' 
ing; and in chap. vi. ver. 5. {^3 iin sought^ or were seeking. The same 
expression occurs in Sjriac and Greek, in the same phrase^ in Revel, 
chap. i. ver, 1 8. as, ^^.jk-1 {.^i^^ and ^m ufct^ I live^ or am living. 

22. The use of the passive voice is so well known and recognised in 
our language, as to need no comment, in which with the French, Italian* 
Spanish and German languages, it is formed onlj one way, viz. by the 
auxiliary substantive verbs, joined to the past participle of the verb in use. 
In the Latin it is formed without auxiliaries, except in the perfect, plu- 
perfect, and seconcl future tenses. In the Hebrew, beside the Niphal or 
passive form, it is formed by the auxiliary substantive verb, and the par« 
ticiple Paoul or past, either placed before or after ; as, in Isaiah, chap. ii. 
ver. 2. ri'n' \)d: shall be prepared. In Chaldee likewise, in Daniel, chap. 
ii. ver. 41. ninn ni'hQ shall be divided; and ver, 42. K3*pn ninn and 
TYV2n Minn. The same form occurs in the Greek, as follow, viz. John, chap, 
iii. ver. £8. ^vif^A^ifoc fi^i, lam sent. Matthew, chap, i. ver. 22. • i$-i fn9t^ 
|M«*fv«ftfv«y, which is interpreted, Heb. chap. x. ver. 10. fiyiu^fitvot la^gf, we 
are sanctified. Luke, chap. xxiv. ver. 38. rfT«(«y^flioi iff, are ye troubled. 
Matth. chap. x. ver. 30. i^^t^fcnfitftii §tTt, are numbered; again, Mark, chap, 
i. ver. 33. swtTvvnyfitni nv, was gathered together. Gal. chap. iv. ver. 3. n^iv 
itiayiWfityot, we were in bondage. Matth. chap. ix. ver. 36. nwtct ntxtxvfitftj 
they fainted. The same construction is observable in a great number of 
instances in the Syriac. 

IV. In Prepositions. 

23. Mr. M. says, " they serve to connect words with one another, and 
to shew the relation between them." I have said merely, that they serve 
to shew the relation between them : and I think this to be preferable ; a& 
Mr. M.'s definition is not sufficiently distinct from that of conjunctions, 
which (as he justly observes,) are chiefly used to connect sentences, and 
sometimes connect only words. 

V. In Interjections. 

24. These Mr. M. calls, ** words thrown in between the parts of a sen- 
tence, to express the passions or emotions of the speaker, as. Oh ! I have 
alienated my friend ; Alas ! I fear for life ; virtue ! how amiable thou 
art." It, however, generally happens that they begin a sentence ; and 
all the instances, which he has adduced, tend to prove it. I have defined 
an Interjection to be a part of speech, thrown in between the parts of a 
dialogue; as, between that part of a discourse, which is intended to rouse 
the passions or emotions of the speaker, and kis hearers; and the correspond 
dent expression of feeling on their part; and I have given examples of 
^ach. An interjection also, often takes its place in a soliloquy, between 
the silent meditation of an abstracted mind and the burst of feeling, when 
«a utterance is found. 
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25« Mn M. says " a simple sentence has in it but one subject and one 
finite verb) as life, is short." I have said, it has in it but one distinct idea, 
or proposition^ and I have shewn of what different parts of speech it may 
consist. 

26. In the rules. I have classed those of concord, and those of govern- 
ment separately. I have consolidated the two parts of his 8th rule, to 
make it more concise ; I haVe rejected the first part of his 9th rule, for 
reasons stated in my remarks on the article. I have rejected his 13th 
rule, as being more a remark relating to propriety of expression than a 
rule ; the same with his 16th and 20th rules, which I have consolidated 
with others. 

£7. In pursuing my arrangements, I have followed the plan of exhibit- 
ing the languages by tables, as much as possible. 

28. There are some features of resemblance between the Hebrew and 
the English, to which I would call the attention of my readers. 

Firsts In both languages there are no varieties of declensions in the 
nouns. This is observable also in the French, Italian and Spanish, which 
although dialects of the Latin, do not make a number of declensions, as 
the Latins do. The Chaldee and Syriac follow the Hebrew. Whilst 
grammars of the German vary, leaving it undetermined whether there are 
a number of declensions or not. I have adopted that system, in this res* 
|>ect, which makes no number of declensions, still noticing the rules 
adopted by those who make them. 

Second, The prepositions in English, as in Hebrew, only govern one 
case; this is the ^ame with the French, Italian, Spanish, Chaldee, and 
Syriac ; whilst in the Greek, Latin and German, the same preposition go- 
verns many cases, particularly in the Greek, where wm^at, i^ri, w^4f, and 
others govern each the genitive, dative and accusative. An enquiry must 
be made into the reason of this, in its proper place ; and the different 
modes of action, as intended to be represented in the government of dif- 
ferent cases, must be investigated. But as in the Polyglot Grammar, I 
have aimed to express concisely the points of similarity ; so too in my 
notes, I must remark those of difference ; lest the reader, in getting a ge- 
neral view of the whole, should through my neglect, get a superficial view 
of each of its parts. The languages which I have chosen are those, with 
which I am in some measure acquainted ; but if my general rules apply 
to them, they will do the same to other languages ; and synoptical tables 
may be extended to others also. 

29. In regard to case. It may be necessary briefly to state the method, 
by which I have determined particular cases to belong to particular lan- 
guages. I have observed under the head of nouns, that the genuine foun- 
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dation of cases lajs, First — In the number of aceidnBts^ or cireumsianui, 
happening to a noun. Second — In the number of deflexions in the varia- 
tion of terminations. In regard to the first, the number of accidents are» 

I. That a noun maj be the subject or nominative to a verb. 

IL That it may stand in the relation of property or possession to 
another noun. 

III. That it may be tlie object of a verb or preposition. 

IV. That it can be called to, or addressed. 

Here we have naturally /our cases, all of which are found in the Hebrew. 
This is also the character of the English, French, Italian and Spanish, in 
which the nouns have no variation, except in the plural termination ; or 
in English in the possessive, by postfixing s with an apostrophe to the 
nominative. To attempt to latinize them, when tbey have no terminatioa 
different from the nominatives would be futile* In regard to the second i 
the Hebrew has properly no deflexion ; for all its cases are formed by- 
adding the letter n which being prefixed forms the possessive, objective^ 
and vocative ; and being postfixed forms tlie dative. Therefore tiie pes- 
session of a dative in that language cannot be denied* The Greek has only 
deflexions for five cases ; that number is therefore fixed to t^, and though 
some Grammarians have professed to see six cases, yet it is clear, that 
they are not to be found in the defiexions of that language. The German 
varies very little from the English* 

SO. The Latin yet remains to be considered. It has apparently de- 
flexions for six cases : which being all defined by difference of termina- 
tions, its number of cases appears to be six ; but, in every declension its 
datives and ablatives plural are the same, and the datives and ablatives 
singular vary so little in the first, third, fourth and fifth ^eclension, whilst 
in the second declension they are the same, that it seems very probable 
that they had formerly but one common form* 

31. Whilst the Anglo-Saxon has the deflexion of its cases like the 
Greek, &c. it is singular to notice the departure of the English, from the 
form of the Anglo-Saxon, and that it has so closely copied after the He- 
brew. 

32. I have added columns for the Chaldee and Syriac dialects, because 
first a small part of the Old Testament, is written in Chaldee. The Jews 
seem to have lost the use of the Samaritan character, under the seventy 
years captivity in Babylon ; and instead of it, to have adopted the cha- 
racter used by the Chaldeans, in which the Hebrew is at present printed. 
Second, because the Aramitic or Syriac, or as it is sometimes called the 
Syro-Chaldaic, was the language which the Jews spoke when Christ came 
in the flesh. Into it, also, at a very early period of the Christian era, was 
the New Testament first translated. This was done in two distinct ver- 
sions} viz* the Peshito, and the Philoxenian ; the first was made sa early 
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that many passages and books, now received as genuine, were not admitted 
into it ; as for example, no book after the epistle to the Hebrews. This 
is internal evidence of its antiquity. The Phiioxenian, was written after 
the present Canon of Scripture was generally received and acknowledged. 

33. These combined circumstances appear to render my work of some 
importance in the present day. Nor are these ancient languages hard to 
be learned. Simplicity is their characteristic. I have not therefore set 
myself to exhibit them in a learned or pedantic way ; but in a plain me- 
thod of dealing with them, as with matters of fact, the reception of which 
is left to the judgment of those who read. 

34. There is another point of view, in which also the study of Ian* 
guages is very important ; and that is, in what I will venture to call 
eampttrative etymology. Etymology, as one part of general grammar^ 
treats of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, and 
their derivation. But this is only taken with reference to the diffe« 
rent sorts of words, in any one language, considered as referring to, or 
originating from one another, and may be called grammatical etymology. 
Bat comparative etymology is useful for comparing language with lan- 
guage, for shewing their reference to, or origination from one another ; 
for tracing them up to one common stock or source, if such is to be 
found ; and for making of them one etymological tree, having one com- 
mon root, which nourishes and supports them all. 

35. This root is, if I mistake not, the Hebrew. It is an ideal language, 
or a language, in which ideas are expressed by significant words; and 
those words composed of letters, whose classifications express words con- 
veying cognate ideas : so that letters of a similar power or idea, similarly 
arranged, express words of a similar meaning. This classification is pecu- 
liar to itself; and few attempts have been made at imitation. 

36. Of the languages under review, the Greek has made the nearest 
approach at imitation. It has formed its primitive verbs by prefixing a 
▼owel to the final characteristic of its indicative present. Thua the sim- 
plest verbs are, 

Atfy Eft, l0p Oify Jtt. 

Most of these are verbs in present use. Its next process was the prefixing 
a Towel or consonant to the primitive vowel-verbs, if I may use the ex- 
pression; thus, 

Bttti, Ttttfi Ltttti Extty Zetif. 

Then taking the second vowel f, and carrying on the same process, and 
then the other vowels in their turns. Next, intermixing vowels and con- 
sonants, so as to make larger themes ; as, 

rmflttj Afy^, vnt$0i fi»i*'9 wittt^m, ttxntf^ and SO on. 
The Latin has not followed tiie same mode of classification, further than 
in the characteristics of its four conjugations; which ar^ 
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In the First, a lonk '^ f amSret 

Second, e longX ( before re of the i monere. 

Third e short, C infinitive^ aS) | leg^re. 

Fourth, i long, J (^ audlre. 

But contenting itself with the pains taken by its Grecian mother, has 
adopted manj of her words ; but has not applied the inventive genius of 
its parent to further improvement. Well has it been said bj the cele- 
brated Horace, 

^ Grails ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo, 
Musa loqui." 

Sr> To proceed ; the Hebrew roots consist of two, or at most of three 
consonants^ in some instances, vowds form a part of the root. The con- 
sonants have their sounds, but not articulate ones, excepting as vowels 
are supplied ; they have been supplied two [ways, viz. First. By the 
/ admixture of short vowels, as a or e. Second. By means of points; which 
is an arbitrary way of determining what vowels shall be supplied. The 
vowels, which form part of the root, are lon^. Of these two methods, the 
first is the method of nature, co-Q3val with the language itself, and essen- 
tial to the very principle of articulation. Let us take an example, d, b, r^ 
are three consonants ; a sound can be affixed to them, but not an articulate 
one* But insert a short e between each letter, and we have deber, an 
articulate sound, because it has vowels. It was by communicative sounds, 
expressed in words, as the signs of ideas, that Adam gave names to the 
various animals which God presented to him ; nor was it merely a calling 
or naming them, but a calling to them, as the original expresses it ; for, 
the Lord God brought them to Adam, to see what he would call to them ; 
and whatsoever Adam called to every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. As therefore this presentation of animals to Adam, was prior 
to the formation of Eve, the articulate sounds given as the names of all 
animals, were the signs of Adam's ideas, and were communicated by him 
to the brute creation ; and they were articulated by the help of what we 
call vowels. 

S8. Vowels are the natural means of articulation. 

39. The second way of supplying vowels has been by the points. This 
is an arbitrary mode of proceeding. It carries the idea of design, such 
as is not necessary for one man, commencing the first principles of articu- 
lation : but for many, divided and subdivided into companies, tribes, and 
nations, scattered so, as not often to meet ; and so circumstanced that one 
tribe is paying more particular attention to its lip, whilst they still retain 
one common speech. Leaving the Masorites to make the best use which 
they can of this remark, it will go irrefutably to prove, that, till the con- 
fusion at the tower of Babel, one lip, and one speech continued with such 
uniformity, as utterly to supersede all use and necessity for points : and 
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if thej had been in use among the Hebrews at the time^ when the imitative 
genius of the Greeks, unfolded itself in the noble superstructure of a most 
copious language, can it be supposed : first, that Ihey would have used 
the same letters as the Hebrews for their vowels, (if the Hebrews had 
vowels) or next, that they would have declined taking up their points, as 
standing in the place of vowels ; if they considered all the Hebrew letters 
to be consonants P Further, if the points were so essential to the purposes 
of pronunciation, would not the English have incorporated them into their 
language, with but a short remove from the originaL It is a known fact, 
that the Phenicians before the time of Julius Geesar, frequented the coast 
of Cornwall, to trade for Tin, for which that Dntchy was famous ; and 
that the Island of Britain and its dependencies, obtained from the Greeks 
and Romans, the name of Cassiterides, or the Tin Islands, (uttTTtn^ig 
being the Greek name for tin,) on this very account. The Phenicians 
have left abundant evidence of their visits, in the names yet remaining to 
many of the Cornish seaports, which shew their Phenician origin. Now 
the Pelasgi learned letters of the Phenicians long before the days of 
Cadmus, and the most ancient alphabet which the Greeks had, was called 
the Pelasgic. 

40. Let us pursue very briefly a conjecture as to the probable time of 
the origin of the points. This does not bear evidence of being more 
ancient than the time of the seventy years captivity of the Jews in Baby- 
Ion; where they found that the Chaldeans had an K and an of the same 
power as their own Samaritan letters, but most probably pronounced 
broader^ as that the K was pronounced more like our au or air, and the n 
very much like our n. To Chaldaize their language, as they had lost their 
own lip in their captivity, they adopted the Chaldee characters, still 
retaining their own Orthography. But in affixing sounds to their letters, 
they gave their n tlie sovmd of K, putting their Pathach or [•] under the 
consonant preceding the n and denying n to be a vowel, thus sounding the 
71 as we do a in had, and by prefixing the Kamets or fv] in the same way 
they gave us the sound of au or aw, like our English a in call; and so in 
other vowels. This is at least a part of the masoretic system ; which, if 
it is the invention of men, in after ages, and attributed by them to the 
times of antiquity, contains a gratuitous assertion of what proves to be 
iinfbunded, and would destroy the system of the masorets, (as to its anti- 
quity at least) altogether. 

41. To return from my digression. In order to trace up a word to its 
common origin, as the word obedient; remove all the letters which are used 
only in deflexion, as in declensions and conjugations, and I remove at 
once the ending lent, which is derived from tiie Latin obed-iens. I have 
then obed^ remove the e which is a short vowel, and I have remaining 
ttree letters o^ 6, d, which bdng looked for in the Hebrew Lexicon, I find 



mean to serve^ to act the part of an inferior to a superior; from this 
Hebrew root therefore comes our English word before mentioned with all 
its derivatives, and all words like it^ in the Latin, and all its cognate dia* 
lects, as the French, Italian, Spanish, &c. Thus we can establish a kind 
(rf telegraphic correspondence with the earliest ages of the world, and 
thus in all the ideas of nature, we can hold mental converse with all who 
understand the toi^uogs of nature. 

42. Nor has our language less than any o&er failed to turn this com- 
parative efymologj to its own advantage : whilst it has retained the ori- 
ginal letters of the Hebrew root, and inserted vowels, bpfore, between, and 
after each of the radical letters of which its grand pattern consists. For 
example ; in the Hebrew, the letters s, f , 2, form a word of three conso- 
nants ; this word in its past participle stul is used in the first psalm, in 
connection with the Hebrew word for tree, and is translated planted, *' a 
tree planted by the rivers of waters." ' This determines its ideal meaning, 
to be, resi, fixation in one place; by the insertion of vowels between the 
radical letters, we have the following words in English, viz* 

Sl^aU-— a place of rest for cattie, &c. 

StalS'^-hs applied to liquor, rested on its lees* 

i9t^Z^-4eprived of motion, atresf. 

Settle — ^to fix or rest in one place. 

StooU^SL seat for rest* 
With all their derivatives and compounds, in all of which the ideal mean- 
ing is retained and acknowledged, as referring to rest. It would be easy 
to trace out a few words nearly the same in all languages. Brevity for- 
bids it But the same principle of comparative etymology will apply to 
every language, which I am about to discuss ; and by analogy to others. 

43. There is one objection, which may be started as of considerable 
weight; and unless it is moved out of the way, may leave an insinuation 
unrepelled, that my system of comparative etymology is arbitrary, aiid 
fanciful at the best. 

Objectunu — It is very observable that many words in English, do not 
retain the same original consonants, wluch are found in the correspondent 
Hdirew words. How is this change of consonants to be accounted for ? 
Are we to disallow such a change ; or are we to relinquish all your ideas 
of comparative etymology? 

•dnst&er.^— I will endeavour to account for the change. This being done, 
the change itself needs not be disallowed : nor need we give up our ideas 
on the subject. 

44. Though the beauty and conciseness of the Hebrew, do not make it 
necessary, that we should lay upon it all the subsequentiy invented nice- 
ties of grammar ; yet the manner in which those niceties are handled in 
the Greek is sttcb> that we can refer to it, as to a language more generally 
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known ; and there discuss them upon principles of general analogy. This 
may be done without denying that these niceties are, or supposing that 
they are not, the property of Hebrew grammar. And in fact, whether or 
not these distinctions are made, in an artificial manner, yet some people 
sound certain letters by the lip, others by the palate, others by the teeth; 
and have also naturally (if they have not yet attempted it, in an artificial 
arrangement) their tenues, or slender sounds, their media, or moderate 
sounds, and their aspirate, or highly accented sounds. In the arrange^ 
ment of the mutes, or of those consonants which cannot be articulated at 
all» without the help of the vowels, they are divided as follows, viz. 

Into Tenues, as— ^r* »> r. 

Media, as — fi, y, 2". 
Aspirates, as— <p, ^, $» 
These are again reciprocally interchanged with -one another, as:— 

Labials, as — a:, /i, ^. 

Palatines J as — x, y, j^» 

Dentals, as — r, ^, B» 
In this latter class, the labials 9r, ^, are borrowed immediately from the 
Hebrew; the ^ being added long afterwards to the Greek alphabet, may 
be considered as expressing the vau consonant, or our letter /, the fiav 
standing with the Greeks only as an smrnfiof, or mark of number. The 
X, y, come also immediately from the Hebrew ; the ^ may also be the He- 
brew p, having been added long after, and used before it took a place in 
the Greek alphabet, as the k^^wx t^Ttiftdf, or mark of number. The r, }; 
ij are immediately from the corresponding Hebrew letters. 

44. It is a fact, that some nations can articulate the tenuis «-, whilst 
others use the media /3, or the aspirate (p, and so of the rest. The Greeks 
originally had no aspirate consonants, but for ^ wrote nH; for ^, kh; for 
i, TH, in the large capital letters. The Cadmean alphabet, (it is true) 
had a character equivalent to the teth of tlie Hebrews ; but the Pelasgi, 
expressing all the aspirates by adding H, as the character of aspiration, 
to the respective mutes, and writing TH for the Hebrew teth; the 
Latins who learned of them, always followed the same practice. This has 
passed into all the cognate dialects of the Latin, and of course into the 
£nglish, who have no distinct character for (p, j^, 0, but express them by 
phg cli, and th. 

45. The Anglo:Saxon, and Mseso-Gothic, the latter of which has many 
features of resemblance to the Greek, have a distinct character for thy 
and, in the order of their alphabets, it succeeds t. 

- ... .46. In regard to articulation, the French cannot articulate our tk, but 
'-'only sound the e; the Dutch sound it as we do d; both languages still 

adhering to the dentals, though one of them adopts the tenuis, and the 

other the media, instead of the aspirate. 

C 
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A7* The one ^i/;, being now no longer the common property of those 
who have still one speech^ as their common origin, it is necessarj, in com- 
parative etymology, to keep the difference of lip in view, and narrowly to 
observe how the tenues, media and aspirates, or, in the other mode of di- 
Tision, how the labials, palatines, and dentals, are interchanged. A few 
instances will explain it. 

The Hebrew word hno has an aspirate for its first letter. This letter 
not being admitted into the English alphabet, of course the word cannot 
be admitted, unless the aspirate be changed for a tenuis or a media. 
This plan has been adopted, land the media d has been used. Thus far, 
in regard to the naturalization of the word. We now inquire how far 
it has also retained its ideal meaning ; S^D, in Hebrew, signifies to dip 
all over, to dip so as to cover, at least for a season. We have two 
English words derived from this root. 

I. Dabble. — Dr. Watts, in his Hymns for Children, has sanctioned the 

use of it : 

*' And ducks may delight to dabble in mud." 

IT. Dibble. — ^This word is but partially known in England. Where it 
is used, it is intended to describe a particular mode of planting wheat, 
or other grain, by making holes with an iron called a dibble. The grain 
is dropped in by children, and covered over by a bush-harrow. The verb 
is to dibble. Here, rejecting the vowels, and the reduplication of the 
middle consonant, and changing the English media to the Hebrew aspi- 
rate, we have the origin of our English words dabble and dibble, both in 
radical letters and signification. 

48. Again ; M3, to go, with a media for its first letter, is retained in the 
Greek fict«f, which means the same, when its final characteristic « is 
added. The Latins have changed the fi into v, the only letter which 
they had to express the sound of the Greek f, and adding d, with their 
final characteristic o, have formed the word vado, to go. The French 
retain the Hebrew root, in the irregular tenses ascribed to the verb alter, 
to go, which has in the present tense je vais, tu vas, 11 va, va being the 
very Hebrew root itself, when the media has been changed into an aspi- 
rate. The Italians retain it in the irregular tenses of the verb andarej 
to go, which has in the present tense vado or vo, vai, va. The Spanish 
has also the verb ir^ to go, which in the indicative present makes voi, vas, 
va. The English do not retain it as a verb, but changing the fi or v, into 
w, have the noun tvay^ as that on which we go. These few remarks, and 
examples, will perhaps sufficiently explain the nature and use of compa- 
rative etymology ; I therefore do not pursue them further. 

49. There is one peculiarity in regard to the Greek, worthy of a little 
notice ; I mean the existence of a dual number in its nouns^ adjectives, 
pronouns, verbs, and participles, which peculiarity, though not to be.found 
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in any other language noticed in my grammar, is yet observable in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Mseso-Gotbic, from which last, there is at least great 
probability, that much of the structure of the Greek language is derived. 
Apparently, it is not borrowed from the Hebrew or its dialects ; for I see 
nolMng in them like a dual number. I had been told, many years before 
I even desired to learn Hebrew, that the word d^hSk which is the only 
word used for God in Genesis, chap. 1, was jflural ; as such, not only 
expressed more than one, but also more than two, and therefore must 
express not less than three. But I do not see in that language, either in 
the above-mentioned word, or any other, a dual form differing from the 
plural. But the dual clearly exists in the Greek, in which it is observable 
in the Hiad of Homer in the following line : 

Ar^ttid Si ^Air«, ivif x»rft9iT0^t A««>y.*-^I1« »» line 16. 

The dual is not used in the Greek New Testament. I have understood 
that it exists in the Sanscrit. 

50. Another peculiarity in the Greek is the middle voice. This is pe« 
culiar to it, in as much as it is not recognized by the Latin, and its dia- 
lects. The Latin verbs deponent, are a feeble attempt at imitation; or, 
perhaps, it may be more proper to say, that there is in the Greek, a class 
of deponent verbs, of a middle and passive form, but of an active signifi- 
cation, which the Latin has attempted to follow. An example of a Greek 
▼erb of this sort, just occurs to me as being in the New Testament, and 
where I know that others also exist. AkHrnfre^ it ct if n^tvoXvft^tv 
«9r«^«AM an itititreu n Tttf/td^tnit T«y Adydv rir dtt^. Acts, chap. viii. ver. 14. 

51. Of the verb itititrm here used, 1 give a paradigm, as to be found in 
the Westminster Greek Grammar, published in London, 1795. 



Tenses, &c. 



Present 
Imperfect 
1 Fut. mid. 
1 Aor. mid, 
Perfect pas, 
Wuperf. do. 
Paulo-p.fut. 
1 Aor. pass. 
\Fqt pass. 



Indicat 






Imp. 






Optative. 



it^otfinf 
hlmtfinf 

hx^ttnf 



Subjunct. 



i 



Infinitive. 



tX^/Mt 



9f}fy^fy0; it 
hx^^f 



itXt9'0»t 

ithx^tif 

hxBn^'it 
hx'^n^o'fitut 



Participle. 



3f9s|o^fyd( 

^tX'^no'9fin$g 



By this it will be seen, that Mtzret$ is third singular of the perfect 
P^&uve ; yet it can only be rendered in English by the perfect active. 
But the verbs deponent of the Latinifre partly active and partly passivei 
with an active signification. Its dialects have no remains of it as to mode 
of conjugation. The English alone will bear an approach to it; and my 
synoptical tables will show how far the adoption of a middle voice in 



b^UjM :Mk K 'iiMt^ioi. >^^a !»«$» it has followed its prototype ^tit 
Ht*s<^ HiKjiM,' ^v%t;iit;<tiioKft dtQipiwi is both middle, reflective, and trsB- 
>»inw» ti %fVK k Ks^< xwu iak ihe beginning of the preface concernii^ 
UK; !*uuul^ XftKw^^ >» >,-vi»p*r«ti with the paradigms in the body of the 
^^*<. i u.uK;« i|^AC ««^x I utisf, be thrown on the subject. 

v:. Vhmk.*% !KN>i<t>^^*> in the Greek, is the verbs in fci. These bemr 
.wi wiw M»i»^^ y^ ^^^ M vtrrbs. Their passives are formed by changing 
^ iM^ "w^ »A \W (urMMMit tense. Their tenses are few. When the 
%,xiv«^ xv*<>* ^iffV' iimkIit to end generally in «>, and the passives in o^mki, 
0<^ \Vk W Vfei ^ >»tor filled up from the tenses of other verbs, whose themes 
41V v^>ii \v^ii^»Ht^MVsl ;»« \)b$olete. Thus ti-mfit, rthfit, and h^t^f^t, had their 
^V«^\^^^ i^MI ^(^ tVw^ th«» themes cimp, B-tm, and hat, all of them old verbs, 
M »»-\> ^d" ^*^k<w\t tVom their simple form mentioned before in page xiii, 
A¥!^ ^VvMk ili^r c\Mrr^»|H>udence to the mode of construction of the Hebrew 

^Vt kViWft)vft the verbs in ^< furnish the greatest existing similarity to 
l^«^ H^Yvr iN^uplicate verbs. 

A4, \\\\% ft>>in whatever part of the Hebrew they spring, they seem to 
kMl^^ th^" ll^'m« 0f that language for their origin ; which will receive further 
ilUvli^lii^H* if yf^ consider that in their verb in fit form, they have only 
|^iY«^Hf I im|>erfect, and what is now called second aorist tenses, which 
UMw* varri^^s both a past and a future signification, viz. a past in the in- 
«IU'ativ«^» und a future one, or rather one expressing compound time in 
lh« other imulea, as if it were governed by a conjunction of like power 
yt\\\\ ih« Hebrew conversive van; these verbs exhibit a very close con- 
nexion with the Hebrew ones, and seem to have them for their immediate 
ortgiiu *l^it receives further confirmation from the few tenses to be found 
In the substantive verb ttfit, 

55. Lastly, the Greek has a paulo-post future, peculiar to itself, in the 
Indicatlvei optative, and subjunctive modes, and in the participle. It is 
formed apparently from the first future indicative, by changing « into 
•^ii and prefixing the reduplicate augment ; as from rtrj/ti comes mv^cfAMt, 
1 slmll be beaten a little after. I have not found its exemplar in the He- 
brew, unless it may be traced to the reduplication of Hebrew roots, to 
express iutenaeness of action ; nor do I know of its being followed by any 
of the Latin dialects. It i6 used sparingly in the Greek of the New 
Testament, and also by writers, in general, in that language. My own 
acquaintance with authors who have treated on these subjects is so small, 
that I should be pleased to see this subject taken up by abl^ hands, and 
thoroughly investigated, and elucidated in a masterly manner. 

5G. The Hebrew has been supposed to have a peculiarity in itself, in 
the use of the conversive van. Vau is used as a conjunction, connecting 
words with words, and one part of a sentence with another. In short. 
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it has the general properties of conjunctions in other languages. But it 
has also a conversive use ; that is, it gives the past tense a future signifi- 
cation, and the future a past one when used before a verb. In regard to 
giving a future verb a past signification, I am not suffidentlj an adept in 
the language to see the exact reason of it But in giving a past verb a 
future signification, the analysis of language helps us greatij, and the 
Greek comes in seasonably to our aid : having its conversive conjunctions, 
-which keeping the Hebrew strictly in sight, have confined the use of them 
to the past tenses, and that to those of an indefinite kind called aorists. 
These in the subjunctive mode, have exactly the same form as would be 
the subjunctives of the first and second future, if the latter were (as they 
might be) admitted into the paradigms. In the Chaldee, the vau is con- 
versive in the same respects as in the Hebrew, but in the Syriac of the 
New Testament, it seems to be merely conjunctive* 

57. Whilst the indicative first aorist, carries a past, but indefinite sig- 
nification, as ffTin^tf, I have beaten, and the second aorist nearly the same, 
their subjunctive modes (which, like ours, are generally preceded by a 
conjunction, expressed or understood,) carry vnth them the idea of com- 
pound time, and express what we call in our language, the second future, 
but which we ought to call the first aorist, seeing it intimates that the 
action will have been fully accomplished at or before the time of another 
action or event ; as, whm I shall have written my letter, I will take a 
walk. The second aorist has for its auxiliary should have, as if I should 
have done it, you should have told me. 

58. The Greeks have formed a good idea of compound time ; as may 
be gathered from the manner in which they have formed their subjunctives 
from their indicatives ; for in those tenses where nothing of a conversive 
nature is intended, the subjunctives are either the same as their indica- 
tives, as in the present and imperfect tenses, as n/wl^f, or retain the aug- 
ment, as in the perfect and pluperfect, as «-«^iA«k#. But, where the con- 
versive is intended, and the idea of compound time is to be kept up, the 
first and second aorists drop their indicative augment, which marks their 
past signification ; and form their subjunctives exactly the same as would 
^ the subjunctives of the first and second futures, as rtnf^tf, rvx^t. 

59. The English language has, in the same way, formed a just idea of 

^^mpound time, by putting the auxiliary ^aU before the auxiliary Jiave. 

We never put have before shall ; because, in expressing compound time, 

^e futuriety of the action, must, in order ^ precede the supposition of its 

^mpletion. 

60. The Hebrews, in prefixing vau to the future, use it simply as a 
^nversive, vnthout denoting compound time ; but when it is prefixed to 
tte past tense, it expresses compound time, as well as retains its con- 
versive usd. This is the case with all the conjunctions, eippressing things 
which are of a doubtful or contingent nature. 
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61. That these matters may be expressed clearly in languages borrow- 
ing from the Hebre w» tiie tenses of the indicative should nearly all of them 
exist in the subjunctive. The aorists particularly should not be excluded^ 
and the idea of compound time should be clearly expressed. The sub- 
junctive should bear very near affinity^ if not an exact similarity* to the 
indicative* 

6^ The Greeks have performed this in three ways. First, by changing 
the short vowels of the indicative into long ones : thus rvnl^fixt becomes 
in the subjunctive Tviflitf*mi. Second, by rejecting the augment in the 
aorist tenses, and changing the endings into « in the active and passive 
aorists, and into «^«« in the middle one^; as active nv^ti, subjunctive 
rwf/tt; passive irvf^vy, subjunctive tv^^; middle triri^af^ff subjunctive 
rv^ttfuu. Third, by changing the ending and retaining the augment as in 
the perfect, as T«rv^«, subjunctive rtrv^i^. And as the Spanish, English, 
French, Italian, and German, have no way of forming the passive voice 
but by prefixing the auxiliary substantive verbs to the past participle ; so, 
all that is necessary for them, is clearly to arrange the tenses of the 
auxiliary verb, and prefix them to the participle* 

63. A few plain rules relative to the use of the conjunction vau, having 
been laid down in Granville Sharp's '< Tracts on the Syntax and Pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew Tongue," and having been copied by J. S. C. 
F. Frey, in his Hebrew Grammar, I just quote them here. 

" Vau prefixed to future tenses changes them to perfect ones, and 
when prefixed to verbs in the perfect tense, it regularly changes them to 
the future tense. 

<^ When vau is prefixed to a verb which immediately follows another 
verb of the same tense, without a prefixed vau, and in the same sentence, 
the vau in that case is merely conjunctive. 

*' A prefixed vau does not affect or change any verb or verbs, in the 
future tense, which follow an imperative mode, in the same sentence* 
But to perfect tenses, the prefixed vau is conversive without hindrance 
from a preceding imperative. 

** After an interrogation, either of the emphatic n, or the interrogatory 
relatives 'D or HD, the prefixed vau does not influence any verb or verbs 
of the future or present tense ; but in perfect tenses, the vau is regularly 
conversive, and is not influenced by a preceding interrogation. 

** If a future tensCs put for a preter-perfect tense (which must be by 
having a prefixed vau) precedes a preter tense, (having also a prefixed 
vau,) the latter is merely copulative." 

64. In regard to modes, the optative is so much a Greek mode, that the 
modern languages under notice cannot express it, but by prefixing a 
verb, expressive of wishing, to the subjunctive of the verb in use ; thus, 
<* I wish it mag be fair to-morrow,^^ expresses what the Greek would 
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express by the term t«f> " I wish it may he ;'* or*we might in a shorter way 
express it in a subjunctive form, only postponing the nominative after 
the auxiliary ; -thus, ** vMy it be fair to-morrow. ^^ But the Frenchy Italian, 
Spanish, and German, cannot transpose the form of the subjunctive. 
The Latin has no form that can at all approximate to an optative. They 
express the idea by the use of the adverb utinam. We have an instance 
of an optative as to meaning, but not as to form» in Virgil : 

'* Sed mHii vel tellus optem prius ima dehiaeat, 
\tl Pater omnipotens, adigdU me fulmine ad umbras/' 

iBneid, book iy. line 34^ Sea 

Where the subjunctive optem, is followed by two other subjunctives, 
dehiscat and adigat. 

65. Though the Hebrew and its dialects have no> optative as to form, yet 
they have it as to substance, particularly in the expression [n^ ^D trans- 
lated in the Chaldee 'iS, in the Greek tic ima^, in the Latin titinam, in 
the English would God, in the German tOOUtt ®Ott* The Septuagint 
rendering of the Hebrew proves the real import of the latter. 

66. The potential mode is not strictly admissible into any language 
"^hlch I notice ; for first, it is not conjugationally different from the sub- 
junctive. This is clearly to be seen in the Latin, where am£m is consi- 
sidered as potential, signifying 1 may or can love ; and also as subjunc- 
tive, with a conjunction expressed or understood, meaning if 1 love^ and 
^e like. Peter Birkman, in his << Simplified German Grammar," printed 
at Harrisburg, in 1828, says, '* for my forming a potential mode, contrary 
t:o other German grammarians, I think it sufficient apology to say, that 
it is in conformity to the English grammar, and that the learner will 
^%vish to know the corresponding German expressions ; but chiefly because 
tJiese expressions are rendered in German under other names, such as 
periphrastic, conditional, &c. which new names would rather bewilder 
"than teach, having already a sufficiency of them." Secondly, its generally 
received auxiliaries express no more idea of power, than is expressed by 
sAa/2, or wilL May, or can^ have a great connexion with futuriety ; thus, 
*• jou may go to New York to-morrow," conveys a future idea. And, 
•• you can never succeed in your undertaking," conveys the same. John 
^arkhurst observes in his Hebrew Grammar, that ** the future tense sup- 
plies the place of the potential or subjunctive mode of other languages, and 
So it is frequently to be rendered in English, by may, can, might, wouldy 
should, oughty could, all which words evidently imply somewhat /ueure in 
"ttieir signification." 

67. The imperative mode simply relates to present and future time, and 
both may be expressed in those languages which have only a present 
imperative, by one word, so as to give us an idea of the time intended. 
The expression, strike but hear, refers to present time ; it demands, at 
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longest, no more than a momentary exercise of the attention, even if a 
blow muftt immediately be given. But if I say, Ch) to Washington^ and 
write me word concerning what is doing there^ the first imperative is in the 
pr^sen^ tense, but the second, ttrrite, is future ; for, a period of time must 
intervene between the execution of the first part of the order to go, and 
of the second to write. 

68. This in the Hebrew would be expressed in two ways. First, by two 
imperatives, as in English, go and write ; the known distance of time, 
place, and other circumstances, being sufficient of themselves to explain 
the first command as relating to present, and the second to future time* 
Second, by the first command, being in the imperative, go, and by the 
second being in the indicative perfect, the vau between them, being con- 
versive. This explains why, in the Hebrew, where two commands are 
given, and the first only is in the imperative, the second, if in the future, 
preceded by the vau, is not changed in meaning into the past; (but if in 
the past with the conjunction, it is changed into the future ;) for the 
time is not compound, but simple ; both commands lire positive, and not 
conditional, or dependent on other things. And it is most probable, that 
from the circumstance of so immediate connexion subsisting in the 
Hebrew between the imperative and the perfect, and the imperative and 
the future, by means of the vau, the Greeks borrowed, and enlarged upon 
the idea of making perfects, aorists, and future tenses in the imperative. 

69. A perfect may admit of an imperative, in as much as it relates to 
the present completion of an action. Its use is rare. 

70. Searching for examples on this subject in the Hebrew Bible, I 
found the following in a few of the first chapters in Isaiah. 

First — Imperatives with imperatives, with the vau between them : 

Isaiah, chap. i. ver. 2. wn«ni D'DSfi^ VD17 
Second — Imperatives with futures, the vau being between them, and by 
the rule, not conversive : 

Isaiah, chap. i. ver. 18. nriDUl W uS 
chap. ii. ver. 3. nS;?Ji )Db 
ver. 5. HdSji vh 
Third — Imperatives with perfects, the vau being between them, and by 
the rule conversive : 

Isaiah, chap vi. ver. 9. n*iDW ^S 

71. Before closing this preface, some little notice should be taken of 
the substantive verbs. They carry with them the marks of very ancient 
verbs, for they have few modes and tenses. The Hebrew verb n^n, to be, 
has the regular persons in both singular and plural, in the preterite indi- 
cative in Kal : and though Mr. Frey has not in his Grammar considered 
it as used in Niphal, yet the third singular feminine indicative, Niphal, 
is used in Judges^ chap. xix. ver. SO. nn'm vh ; again, chap. xx. ver. 3. 
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mm nj?Ti nn^rij 7}y»; again, in verse 12, nn^rii "^lyx nwn n^nn hd. The 

ifliperative mn is used in Genesis, chap, xxvii. ver. 29. ynx^ V3JI n)n, 
though not in Mr. Frej's paradigm. Again, in Exodus, chap^ ix. Ter. S. 
the word *r)n is used with a ^ as the participle ben&ni, agreeing with T 
as n-tn mn^ t. Again, in Genesis, chap, xviii. ver. 18. rn for rxm as the 
participle Paoul. 

72. To conclude, some remarks seem necessary to be made on the use 
of auxiliaries. They are assigned to the English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German, whilst the other languages of my synopsis are considered as 
formed without them. But let us view the matter in connexion with facts, 
and we must come to these conclusions : First, that the Hebrew, Chaldee» 
Sjriac, Greek and Latin, do not form either mode, tense, number or 
person, without an auxiliary. Second^ that the other languages have them 
only in the past tenses ; and that the other tenses assigned to them are 
formed by verbs called auxiliaries, but which are in reality, primary 
verbs, subject to very few deflexions, and governing the other verbs in 
the infinitive mode. To notice these in their order. 

73. As to the Hebrew and its dialects, I observe, thirt the third person 
preterite being the root, it has formed the other persons of that tense by 
postfixing part of the respective pronouns : as the n to the second person 
singular, being a part of nnK, thou; the 'n to the first person singular, as 
a part of 'n«, // the 1J to the first person plural, as a part of the pronoun 
W^Jt<, we; the on to the second person plural, as a part of the pronoun 
ttn<, ye ; and the 1 to the third person plural. It has formed its preterite 
Niphal or passive, by prefixing J, and postfixing the same parts of 
pronounr, as in the preterite active; its Hiphil by prefixing n, and insert- 
ing ' after the second radical, and postfixing the same parts of pronouns ; 
Hs Huphal as the passive of Hiphil, exactly in the same way, except 
omitting the ' after the second radical ; and it has formed its Hithpael, 
or reflective, by prefixing nn to the verb, and postfixing the same parts of 

• pi^oiins; in the future, parts of pronouns are prefixed throughout the 

whole, to fomi the different persons, the characteristics being retained ; 

in the imperative mode, consisting of only one tense, the pronouns are 

postfixed, with the retention of the characteristics ; the infinitive, of one 

tense only, is the same as the third person preter in all the specimens, 

except the Niphal, where it has npan in the place of ipfli; the participle 

inserts vau after the first radical in Kal in the participle benoni, and vau 

after the second radical in the participle paoul ; and prefixes j in the 

passive participle henoni, ^ in Hiphil and Huphal, and no in the participle 

fiithpaei. 

74. As the conjugations Piel and Pual, are formed solely by the points* 
ihey do not belong to a synopsis of grammar, in which the variations of 
deflexions are the subject of discussion. 

D 
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75. The Ghaldee and Syriac prefix and postfix the parts of their pro«' 
nouns, in Kal, in Ithpehal, or their passire, in Aphel, or their Hiphil» in 
the same manner as the Hebrew. 

76. They have likewise adopted two others, which are used in the 
Targums, which have been denominated Shaphel and Ishthapal : the for- 
mer prefixes w, and it is nearly of the same import* as the Hebrew Hiphil, 
as i^;fts^, he caused to serve ; the latter is its passive, and prefixes n9M« 
as iJirne^K, he was caused to serve. In all these, the persons, infinitives, 
and participles are formed by the common rule of prefixing and postfixing 
the parts of pronouns, and of prefixing and inserting the characteristic 
letter. All these processes are performed without the assistance of any 
auxiliary verb, but by letters called serviles, which are the true auxiliaries 
of those languages. 

77. In the Greek and Latin, the modes, tenses and persons are formed 
by conjugated endings, which may be justly called auxiliary verbs, seeing 
that they alone are the subjects of a change ; the verb itself remaining 
unchangeable. To assist my readers in forming a just ideaof my meaning, 
I here present them with a paradigm of the auxiliaries in the two lan- 
guages, the dash being intended to represent the indeclinable root, and 
if it be filled up in the Greek with n, as the indeclinable pari of the 
verb Tf0, and in Latin with am, as the indeclinable part of the verb am-o, 
I trust the matter will be abundantly clear. 

78. Paradigm of the auxiliary conjugated endings in the Greek cmd 

Latin languages, in the active voice- 
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80 In re^rd to the English ; it seems to be a language formed very much 
without auxiliaries ; sf or est in the present second singular, and s or eth in 
the third singular ; ed as its past participle {ing being its present,) to which 
st is added in the second person singular of the imperfect, constitute the 
whole of its artificial structure, so that stript of all other verbs coalescing , 
with the verb in use, it has but a present, (expressing also future time,) and 
a past. Its imperative is invariable, and distinguishable onlj bj its attendant 
pronouns. Its subjunctive has no variation but in its past tense* Its infini- 
tive has not properly any variations, and its participle has only a present 
form and a past one. Where is there a language more like the Hebrew than 
ours ? For, all the artificial tenses, branching out the natural distinctions 
of time into past and future, are marked by other simple and nearly uncon- 
jugated verbs, as, do, did, have, had, shall, will, should, would^ may, can, 
might, couldy mrist, ought^which govern the verb which follows them in 
the infinitive mode ; the. preposition to, which is considered as the sign of 
the infinitive, being, according to the genius of the language, often omitted. 

81. If the pafadigms of the verb to visit be noticed in the French, Ita- 
lian, Spanish and German, it will be seen that auxiliaries are postfixed to 
every mode, tense and person, as essential in their formation. 

82. But the English follows strictly the Anglo-Saxon as its immediate 
parent, and the Hebrew as the grand common root of all that is really 
needful in grammar; and has, with very few deflexions, performed all 
the process of grammatical construction. Nor would it be difficult, by a 
comparison of the different construction of different languages, to ascer- 
tain their immediate origin. 

83. To prove my position, I digress for a moment to the Anglo-Saxon, 
and give an example of a regular verb in that language. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



S. 1. Ic lup-ije, 

2. Du luj! af c, 

3. be, heo, or hie lup-a^, 
P. 1. pe lup-ia^, 

2. Ere lup-ia^, 
3- biluj?-iab, 



Indefinite Tense, 

I lovp, or shall love. 

thou lovest, or shalt love, 

he, she^ or it loveth, or shall love% 

we love, or shall love. 

ye, or you U>ves or shall love. 

they love^ or shall love. 

E 
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Perfect Tense. 

S. 1. Ic luf-obe, / loved, 

2. Du lup-obert) thou lovedst. 

3. be, heo, or hic lup-obc, /*«, she, or it loved. 
P. 1. pe lup-obon, we loved. 

2. De lup-obOD, ye, or you loved. 

3. 1)1 lup-obODi they loved. 

Id Anglo-Saxon the future form is the eame as the present, without 
any auxiliary. The words Ic pille, pceal, &c. generally signify volition^ 
obligation^ and injunction^ rather than the property of time. Sometimes^ 
however, they have some appearance of denoting time ; as, Du p cealc 
ppelcaU) ihou ^utU die, or thou oughtest to die. 

The present tense is also formed by the neuter verb eomt lam, and the 
present participle; as, Ic eom lupienbe, 1 love, am loving, or do love. 

The past tense is also formed by the auxiliary psep, and the itnper- 
fect participles ; as, Ic paep lupienbe, / loved^ did love, or was loving. 
The similarity of all languages in the mode of forming tenses by substan- 
tive verbs, preceding the participle, will be noticed. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

& 2. Lup-a ]>u, love thou. P. 2. Lup-iab ^e, love ye. 

The first person plural is sometimes uffed in Anglo-Saxon, hut its form 
is then simik ^o the other persons, as may be seen in a curious fragment 
of a ballad, composed by Canute the Great. 

Anb hepe pe bep munechep pan;? 
And let us hear liiese monks' song. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Indefinite Tense. 

S. 1. Ic lup-ije, I love, 

% Bu lup-i^e, thou love, 

S. be, heo, or hit lup*i^e, he, she, or it hve. 



P. 1. pe lup-ion, we love, 

2. Ire lup-ion, ye love, 

3. bi lup-iou, they love. 

Perfect Tense. 

S. 1. Ic lup-obe, I loved, 

2. Du lup-obe^ thou loved, 

3. be, heo, or hit lup-obe, he, she, or U loved, 
P. 1. pe lup-obon, we loved, 

2. Ere lup-obon, ye loved, 

3. bi lup-obon, they loved. 



may, can, might, 
•• could, would, or 
should love. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Indefi^nite Tense— to. 
Lup-ian* or lup-i^ean, to love. 

There is another form of the infinitive* which has a more extended 
signification ; aS| bye ip tima co lup-ienne, It is time to love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

The Imperfect Partidplei -4ng. 
Lup-ianbe, loving. 

It frequently ends in -lenbe; as, lup-ienbe. 

The Perfect Participlef -ed, &c. 
Lup-obj loved. 

The above remarks on the Anglo-Saxon, as well as others in this work, 
are chiefly extracted from *' Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, by the 
Rev. J, Bosworth, M. A. F. A.S. and Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks." 
London, 18£d. 

84. The Anglo-Saxon does not recognize auxiliaries, but puts the second 
▼erb in the infinitive mode ; for, in the instance quoted in § 83. in the quo- 
tation, Bu fcealt ppeltan, thou shaU die; the verb ppelcan is in the 
infinitive mode. 

85. Taking the verbs coalescing with the succeeding verbs, as being 
their auuliaries, we shall have the following in our language. 

I. IN THE INDICATIVE MODE. AUXILIARIES. 

5 Present Tense, Do. 

^ Imperfect Tense, its Aorist, Did. 

C Perfect Tense, Have. 

l Pluperfect Tense, its Aorist, Had. 

First Future Tense, ShaU^ will, mayy can. 



First Aorist Tense. 5 ^^^l!** ^'l! indicative, sfiall have in the 

^ subjunctive. 



{ 

fsecond Future Tense. \ Expressing future time in the indicative 

J <,>.vuu iuiu><; xcuac. ^ & compound future in the subjunctive. 

1 b„.__j A • i T ^Expressing past time in the indicative 

j^Second Aorist Tense. J iicompound time in the subjunctive. 

86. Do, is the ausiliary of the present tense. When used, it conveys 
an emphasis ; thus, " I do love you," is more emphatical than ** I love 
you ;'* which last, therefore, is the common form when no emphasis is 
intended. 
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87. Did, is little used, but also carries an emphasis ; thus, " I did not 
intend to injure you/' is more pointed than to saj, << 1 intended not to 
injure you." Did is the aorist contracted of do, as, do-ed, did. 

88. Have, cannot always be used with a preterite. It belongs more 
properly to a perfect than to an aorist of the past. Nor does our perfect 
exactly express the perfect of the Greeks and Latins, which two last have 
not the same idea of time past conveyed by them. Thus, if we translate 
Csesar's concise and laconic epistle, " Veni, vidi, vici," by the words, 
I have come^ I have seen, I have conquered^ we lose the force of the 
original ; I came^ 1 saw, I conquered, (or better still, / have conquered,) 
is therefore proper ; for the expression in Latin, though referring to past 
time is aoristical, except in reference to vici, which is not aoristicaU but 
past at the present time. But if we translate the words of Pilate, when 
Christ was crucified, • ti yiy^tt^x, yty^x(pt6, by ** what I wrote, I wrote," 
we do it injustice ; what I have vrritten, I have written, is proper, for the 
event is not aoristical, but just then immediately past. 

89. The different meaning of the words, / conquered^ and I have con- 
quered, and consequently the different meaning between an aorist and a 
perfect will appear more fully, by noticing the difference between 1 have 
conquered in Ceesar's foregoing speech, and the words we conquered, as 
i^sed in the speech of Norval, beginning with " My name is Norval," in 
the lines : 

" We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was drawn 
An arrow from my bow, had pierced their chief." 

For here is not a narration drawn up on the field of battle, whilst the 
action perfect-ed was yet present, but a detail of it, some time after ; 
aoristical, and fully past. 

90. Had, often carries with it some degree of emphasis, and expresses 
time or events past, more completely than the imperfect, or the perfect. 
Thus, " I had resolved to go, but was hindered," is more expressive than, 
I did resolve to go. It is the past tense contracted of have, as hav-ed, had. 

91. Have, is often the auxiliary of its own past tense, as, I have had, 
I may have had, I might have had^ &c. As a principal verb it often takes 

' another verb before it, as, I shall have, Imay have^ &c. and it may be still 
further compounded by having its past also added to the last mentioned 
form, as, I shall have had, &c. 

92. Have, is a word of great antiquity: it claims close affinity and 
etymological relationship to the Hebrew verb 3n^ ^o give^ to put in posses- 
sion ; and if not found in the Greek, exists in the Latin habere, the Spanish 
hmher, and the German haben, with a media for its middle consonant, in- 
the French avoir, and the Italian avere, with the vowel -aspirate h removed 
fipom the beginning of the word, and with the aspirate v, for its middle 
consonant. 



93. Shall, bears evident marks also of high antiquity : it is derived 
immediately from the Hebrew him, to ask, enquire^ demand. It expresses 
the expectation of the mind as to future events. A man immersed in 
water, and in fear of deaths says, " I shall be drowned." Another,, with 
authority, says^ " I shall expect this at your hands." It is to be found 
in the Anglo-Saxony f ceal, as generally signifying volitiouj obligation, 
injunction, &c. 

94. Will, (or woll^ as it used to be written in the days of Chaucer, 
and as it is even now pronounced in such parts of England, as have most 
traces of Saxon original,) is as ancient as its relation shalL It is derived 
from the Hebrew h];^, to have, or take possession of, or authority over a 
thing; and with the common interchanges of media and aspirates, as 
being both labial letters^ is found in the Greek /SvA-*, the Latin vol-o, 
the French voul-oir, the Italian vol-ere, and the German tDoUen. It 
expresses the determination of the mind as to its own action, or those of 
others, on future events. A person expresses his determination as to his 
own actix>ns thus, *^ I will abstain from further exertions ;" as to those of 
others, " I will have you go." 

95. The distinction between will and shall is both important and pecu- 
liar to the English. Their meanings are confounded or rather inverted 
by the French ; and the Scotch are not free from error in this matter. The 
Greek, with the Latin and its dialects, remedies the evil partially ; by 
generally, though not without many exceptions, using the verb in the 
future, to express what we intend by shall $ and use a verb of wishing 
joined to the verb, where we use will. An instance of each, from the 
Greek must suffice; in Matth. chap. i. ver. 21, it is written, Ts|<r«i h vUt^ 
xt6$ xcbXiTtif T« •t$fiM mvta Uvnt, justly translated, << And she diall bring 
forth a son, and thou shaU call his name Jesus." In 1. Corinth, chap. x. 
Ten 1. it is written, •» ^Xei ii vftoi mynuf, translated, <* I would not that 
ye should be ignorant." From the tenor of these two passages, I hazard 
a conjecture, that in matters of prophecy, as is clearly the case from the 
quotation in Matthew, one verb only is used, expressing our future shall ; 
in matters of precept, two verbs are used, expressing our future wiU. I 
leave it as a conjecture, it may often apply, and often not. 

96. May. This has generally been considered as the auxiliary of the 
present potential ; but if no grammarian conjugationally admits of that 
mode, and if no facts in language justify its adoption, then its auxiliaries 
must revert to some other place. And to what mode and tense, shall we 
refer such expressions as these P " It may rain to*morrow," expresses 
futurity, though with doubt as to the precise time; "he may be expected 
in an hour," expresses futurity also. May, cannot, like have, or did, be 
referred to time past ; and if now, is but a point between past and future, 
may teust have reference to future action. It is contra-distinguished 
from do, which has reference to time present. 
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97> Can. This for the same reasons which applj to may^ cannot refer 
io time present, and they both bear this evident mark of relation to time 
future, that they coalesce like shall, or unlU with past time, which present 
cannot do. We say, shall have loved, unll have loved, may have loved, eon 
have loved, but we never say, do have loved^ did have loved. 

98. Can, has its origin from the Hebrew p, to make ready, to fibj adapt, 
dispose, prepare, &c. 

99. Having thus noticed those verbs which are generally received as 
the auxiliaries of what I call the primary tenses ; should, tvoiUd, might, 
could, now remain to be considered. 

100. Should. This expresses futurity with some degree of donbt, or 
contingency as to other men's actions ; as, " I should not wonder if he 
never gets better.'' It is the contracted aorist of shall, as, shaU-ed, should. 

101. Would. This expresses futurity also, but with a certain persuasion 
as to our own actions and intentions ; as, ''I would not leave you on any 
account" It is the contracted aorist of wiU or woU, as, wiU-ed, or woU-ed, 
would. 

102. Might, has the same reference to may, which should has to Aattf 
and is the past tense contracted of may, as, may-ed, might. 

103. Could, is similarly related to can. 

104. All these words, expressing duty, will, power, &c. were generally 
expressed in Saxon, as in modern English, by the verbs mee^, may; miht:, 
might, or could; pceolb, should; mot, can, or niay ; mope, must; and 
in the Anglo-Saxon, they all govern an infinitive mode. 

105. Thus we have upon the most extensive basis, four primary tenses, 
viz. Present, Perfect, First Future, and Second Future ; with their secon- 
daries or aorists, viz. the Imperfect, the Pluperfect, the First Aorist, and 
the Second A.orist And though I have departed from the geheral mode 
of making and arranging tenses, yet I leave it to a discerning public, to 
judge whether I have not established my plan of analogy on a sure basis, 
and divested the adeeming discordances of languages of those features of 
dissimilarity, which prevented, or stood in the way of a synoptical 
arrangement. 

II. IN THE IMPERATIVE MODE. 

106. This properly admits in English of only one auxiliary, viz. do ; 
but the imperative is often used without any, as, love ihou, or do thou love. 
Nothing cannot be more simple than this process ; and even allowing all 
the persons to the imperative, tfiey may be all conjugated and parsed 
much better, than by the use of lef, which governing in the objective, the 
pronoun which is the very subject of the command, defeats its own end> 
and loses its own character ; thus. 
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Imperative Mode. 

S. 1. Hardly ever used. P. !• Love we. 

2. LoTe uioU) 2. Love ye, 

S. Love he. 3. Love they. 

Hie first Imperative was used by Chaucer in this form, '* Speke we now.'* 
— P<^sone's Tide. 

■ lOT. But the imperative mode> strictly speaking, has only one person ; 
viz. the second in both singular and plural : for, a person himself can 
hardly be the object of his own command ; and he wthey, tke person or 
persons not present, are not by any htin* or pointing to them, in a situa- 
tion to be commanded. 

108. The Hebrew and its dialects have no first or third person. 

109. The French. Italian. Spanish and German have attempted to 
remedy the evil, by borrowing their third person from the subjunctive 
present. 

110. The Greek and Latin have gone nearer the mark, by deflecting 
the verb in a peculiar form in the third persons ; but they utterly reject a 
first person. 

111. But the English have committed the palpable absurdity of intro* 
ducing an auxiliary with the pronoun in the objective case ; as, IH me 
love, let him love, let us love, let them love. These cannot be parsed on 
any principles of Grammar ; fori supposing love to be the verb, and let 
its auxiliary, then the pronouns are not in the nominative, but in the 
objective cases. If let is considered as the imperative^ then the pronouns 
are in the objective, governed by it. and the principal verb love is in the 
infinitive mode. 

112. This incongruity is however partly remedied in public acts, as in 
tbe third |dural. Siunv M mm $ and in tiie third singular of the passive 
voice, as. Jfo it rememibeired* And these last are the only admissible forms 
of a tiiird person imperative. 

III. IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

lis. This mode was only recognised by our Saxon ancestors in its 
indefinite tense, comprising both a present and a future idea. 

114. it should possess either the same auxiliaries, or nearly the same 
form as the correspondent tenses of the indicative, in all except the first 
and second aorists ; for the difference between the indicative and sub- 
junctive consists chiefly in the conjunction being either expressed or 
understood before the latter. 

115. It is not recognised by the Hebrew and its dialects, and hardly 
belongs to the English more than is necessary to express the conversive 
nature of the Hebrew vau before verbs, or to express the subjunctives of 
the aorists of the Greek. In all other respects it does not vary its form 
from the indicative. 
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116. Under this view of the gubject» the two aorists sabjunctive have 
different auxiliaries from their indicative tenses; for their indicatives 
have chiefly a past time in view. But their subjunctives, a compound 
time expressed by both a future and a past auxiliary, prefixed to the verb ; 
as, / ^uM have finished before he arrives* 1 should have thought better of 
himt if he had been sorry for his fauU, 

IV. IN THE INVINTTIVB MODE. 

11 7. This mode in English only admits of past and present tenses. 

118. The Greek has strictly infinitives for eVery tense; the future is 
as much the subject of a substantive form, as the past and present ; for 
future time can as much be noticed in a general and unlimited manner, 
without any distinction of number, or of persons, as any other. 

119. The Hebrew has only one infinitive form. 

V. IN THE PA&TIOIPLES. 

120. The participles, as they partake of the nature of verbs, have also 
a claim to auxiliaries. In participles the Greek is complete, for, every 
tense has one, except the imperfect which partakes with the present of all 
the modes except the indicative, and also of the participle, and the like 
may be affirmed of the pluperfect in reference to the perfect. 

121. The Hebrew admits only of present and past participles, and the 
other languages in my synopsis are deficient in participles. 

122. I now leave my work to the judgment of the public. I have 
referred, where I have had opportunity to other grammars, and books ia 
all the languages treated of. My work has little claim to originality? 
but it possesses some novelty of feature. I have made my remarks. I 
have endeavoured to arrange them. I claim no attention to my work, 
above its merits, above its suitability to convey instruction. If I have 
struck one spark of light, some other more skilful hand may fan it into 
« flame. I conclude with the words of the Latin poet : 

*' FECI aVOD POTUI, FACIjLBn lUJOBA POTBIfTES." 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



TO THE READER^ 



When the author took up the subject treated of in the foUowiog pages, 
he began it as the amusement of a few leisure hours ; nor did it then 
appear of such moment, as it has since. Having shown it in progress to 
a few literary friends^ he was induced to hope, that it might be put into 
a form acceptable to the public. 

In pursuing his plan, difficulties have appeared greater than had been 
anticipated ; as. 

First. In the subject itself ; the unity of which having been often broken 
in upon by the ruthless hand of time, requires the talent of a great 
phil6log6r» the patience of a devoted student, the maturity of years and 
experience, and an aptitude to weigh impartially and progressively the 
various parts of so interesting a whole. 

Second. In the pursuit of a System of Grammar, so as to keep a com- 
mon origin always in view ; for, the materials themselves, the various 
wants and consequent inventions of man, multiplying by years, and re- 
quiring new words to express new ideas, joined to the various features of 
peculiarity belonging to each separate nation, increase the difficulty of 
systematically pursuing an unity of design. 

^ T!fiird. In the extension of the synoptical tables into more languages 
than at first intended : so as to comprehend the two principal dialects of 
the Hebrew, viz. the Syriac and Chaldee ; and also the German, as a lan- 
guage much known and studied in this country, and in which a large pro- 
portion of eminent scholars have, in various departments of science, made 
known the result of their laborious researches to the public. 

Besides the fear of falling short of the hopes and wishes of his friends 
and patrons, the author fears that one source of disappointment will be 
found in the absence of the vowel-points in the Hebrew and its dialects. 
The author is aware that his own deficiency on this head could have been 
amply made up by the remarks and assistance of learned men, who would 
have freely assisted him in this department. But, with every feeling of 
respect and acknowledgment for such kindness, he begs to waive the 
introduction of the points upon this general principle: that his work is 
intended to exhibit a synopsis of the circumstances belonging to the parts 
of speech in the Grammar of each language, as expressed by words and 
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letters^ and though he is convinced that the points form no part of such 
a plan as the present, jet out of deference to the opinion of many of the 
learned, he hesitated, (till after the body of the work was put to press») 
before he determined finally to relinquish them. 

Yet these circumstances, counterbalanced, in a great degree, by the in- 
terest which many friends to literature have manifested in reference to 
the success of the work, have induced the Author to redouble his dili- 
gence, in prosecuting his undertaking, so that it may not disappoint your 
expectation. 

And as this work is intended to exhibit a synopsis of the circum- 
stances belonging to grammar, as expressed by wards and letters, he con- 
ceives that in taking such a view of this subject, he has redeemed his 
pledge. And whilst he has too hastily engaged to bring this work before 
you in a very limited time, and with a number of subscribers that would 
not have cleared the press, if they had not exceeded the minimum pre- 
scribed, he casts himself on the candour of a community, which is fast 
rising into importance in a literary point of view ; and entreating every 
reasonable degree of your indulgence and consideration in his present 
undertaking, subscribes himself. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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1. GRAMMAR is the art of writing and speaking language with 
proprietj. ^Pbte 1. 

% It may be divided into four parts, viz. I. Orthographt» II. Ettmo- 
LOOT, IIL Sthtax, IY. Prosody. 



I. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

S. ORTHOGRAPHY is the just method of writing and spelling. It 
teaches the use and power of letters, in forming syllables and words. 
JVMe 2. 

4. A Letter is the first principle, or least part of a word. It may be 
defined to be the ''sign of a simple uncompounded sound of the voice, that 
cannot be subdivided into any more simple one ; and is generally marked 
with a peculiar character. Note 3. 

5. The Letters of the languages here treated of, are as follows, viz. 
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^O" OBXmOGAAPaT. 



Qw OF THS USE AND POWER OF LETTERS. 

It, I, A,A, 2t. 

U the line hcter aad fnt Towel of the alphabets. In the Ethiopic, it 
bokUft the pince of the thirteenth, and in the Irish of the seventeentlk 
leaer. 

Its Maud ui breeder in the other languages than in the English, and. 
:ii^v be coftttdered as being like that of the English a, in jor. 

la the Ktottni laagnages and the Greek it stands as a numeral for one. 

a, r:i, B, B, 58. 
I1ie sccead letter and first consonant. In the Irish, it was the first 
letter* It ranks as a labial media. As a numeral it stood for 300, as ap- 
pears by the Terse : 

^'Bt B trecentnm per se retinere videtur." 

When a Une was drawn abore it, thus, B, it stood for 3000, and with an. 
acvenl belew it for 800. Quintiiian quotes it as much rejected by the^ 
ancients* who said eversa for abversa, and added s to. the preposition ii(. 
(hi^ $^) In the Eastern languages and the Greek it stood for two. Witk 
:iu accent under it thus, fi the Greeks used it for 2000. ' 

c, e. 

'llie third letter of the modem languages and of the Latin. It does not; 
a^taud iu the Eastern ones, nor in me Greek. It was a numeral letter 
aawog the Romans, signifying 100, according to the verse : 

^ Non plus quam centum, C litem fertur habere.'^ 

\iid it U thus used in the English. Some add that a dash over it, made 
w itfMfv UHKOOU. CC denotes 200,000; CCC, 300,000. But in £ng- 
liah CC » ^H» i CCC, SOO ; and CCCC, 400. Quintiiian says, that c is 
sjJliMi •oAeued into #• (Pit^e 31.) Suidas calls c, the Roman kappa. It 
tveius Mk be the Hebrew 3 inverted, or one part of the Greek ». It was 
U4^l formerly by the Latins, as in magistratos, written madstratos $ and 
lu fcyiuJKW^ written IscioiiM, according to the verse : 

** VrwvahiU poitqusm Gammae vice functa prius C.** Awonitu, 

U U a a&bUant letter in Latin before e and i, as it is in French and Ei^« 
l\^K • b«t, in Italian, it has the sound of the English ch before e and i ; in 
Suaiii«h» of the Kng^iah tfc, in iheme, &c. before e and i; and in German^ 
Uk«» K before Jk c» i» ^ A^ t^9 ^d du, ett, ei, ei^ excepting a few nouns snb- 
x(autWe |u^^p«rw 

l>\» thii^l letter, and second consonant of the Hebrew, Phenician, 
\'haidee)k Svriac, Samaritan) and Greek; holding the fifth place in the 
.\(^Im\\ ami being the seventh letter in English. It is a palatine media ; 
end m the Kaatem languages and the Greek, had always a hard sound ; 
m ^hivh Unguagta it stands as a numeral for three $ and in Greek with 
Ihe acveut under it thus, % it stood for 3000. 
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X J, A, D, 3). 

The fourth letter in the Samaritan, and also in all the lahguaees in my 

tables, is a dental media. It often sounds like t, at the end of German 

words, or at the end of a syllable, except in those words where an e is 

omitted, as tn fan^'|^« It is a numeral, signifying 500, hence the verse : 



"litera D velut A quingentos »£pificabit." 

And so it is recognized in the English. A dash at the top of it, thus, D, 
makes it stand for 5000. Quintilian says it is often softened into t. 

In the Eastern and Greek languages, it stands as ti^e numeral for four ; 
and with the accent under it, thus; ^ was used by the Greek for 4000. 

n, CTl» E, E, €. 
The fifth letter, and second vowel of the alphabets* In several dictio- 
naries it is noted, that this letter anciently was a numeral signifying 250, 
according to the verse : 

** E quoque ducentos et quinquagenta tenebit.'' 



Augustine maintains that the sound of i letter, and the name of the herb 
Beetj in Greek itrwj and in Latin betium and beta, were the same. In 
German it sounds like the Latin, Italian, French and Spanish e, and has 
a broader sound than our common English a. 

In the Eastern and Greek languages, it is the numeral for five, and in 
Greek, is used with the accent under it thus,, i, for 5000. 

^ O, F, g. 
The sixth letter of all the alphabets under notice, excepting the Greek. 
It is the third vowel of the Hebrew and its dialects ; in which language it 
is both a vowel and a consonant It is called the Digamnfu $ and the 
English printed F, has much the appearance of two Greek r's, one over 
the other. It was inverted by the Romans, to express the consonant v, 
tiius J. It is a labial aspirate, and is used in Italian instead of ph. Among 
these who give the numeral value of letters, it signifies 40, as in the verse : 

' " Sexta quaterdenos gerit qui distat ab Alpha.'' 

. "When a dash was over it thus, F, it signified 40,000. Quintilian says it 
was often put for s. (Page, 389.) It was also often put by the Latins for 
Jiti M» foskm for hodemj and vice versa, heminas totfeminas. 

it is the -Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac numeral for six; and though not 
vecognSsed as a letter in the same alphabetical order in the Greek, it holds 
its place as the B»v or vau imv^ftn, or numeral mark for six ; under the 
character of 5-. . And it is also thus recognized bj them, with tlie accent 
under it ; as, 5-, as the numeral for 6000. 

G, ®. 

The seventh letter of the Latin and modem alphabets ; and is a palatine 
media. In English and the modem languages, it is pronounced hard 
before the vowels a, and u; and in German has a sound stronger than^', 
softer than Xr, and less aspirate than eft. It has hardly a soft sound ni 
English before any vowel, except itself preceded by d as hadge^ bridge, &c. 
in all which ca^es it sounds nearly like j. In French it has a soft sound 
in the following circumstances ; viz. before e, t, ea^ eo and eu ; before n it 
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has an articulation like the English n between two vowels ; as» mignon is 
sounded like the English minion. In Italian, it is sounded before e and i, 
as if d preceded, as gelo, pronounced dgelo. When two g^'s come before e 
or i, the former is pronounced as d^ as, oggetto, pronounced odgetto. 

G before I is pronounced like another / ; as ftglio, pronounced fiUio ; 
except, negHgensMi ne^letto, Inglese^ gloho, congTutinare ; where the g is 
pronounced as in English. The syllables gna^ gne, gni, gno^ gnu^ are 
pronounced as nnia^ nnie, nni, nnio, nniu ; as agiieUo, pronounced annieUo, 

The syllables ghe^ ghi, are pronounced like gue, gui, in the English 
words guest, guid^; as, bottegiie, sounds bottegue. In Spanish g* before e 
and i, sounds like the Englisn k, in liell, hilly &c. 

T, 1, Z. 
The seventh letter of the Hebrew and its dialects, and the sixth of the 
Greek. It was called by the Greeks Zeta $ Zit being its name in the 
Phenician, and ) A.jk.) its ancient Syriac name. It is one of the sibilant 
consonants. In the Eastern languages, and also in the Greek, it is the 
numeral for seven ; and in the Greek, with the accent under it, thus, i^ 
stands for TOOO. It is not recognized in this place, in modern language8> 
nor by the Anglo-Saxon, nor Meeso-Gothic, nor Runic. 

n, jv»> H, H, "0. 

The eiffhth letter and fourth vowel of the Eastern languages, and third 
vowel of the Greek. Our h, which is that of the Greeks and Romans, mo»t 
probably derived its figure from the Hebrew letter. It can only be consi- 
dered as a vowel -aspirate in the modern languages, and in the Latin. In 
the French, it is looked upon as '< no letter but only a mark of aspi- 
ration." Ckambaud. When it follows c, the French pronounce it as the 
English do sh. Words derived from the Greek, and there spelled with a ^, 
have now dropped the hj in French ; as, cokrej colique, caraetere. In Ita- 
lian, it is never aspirated, nor pronounced in the beginning of words. 

Most Italian words now drop the h at the beginning ; huamo, is now 
written uomo, &c. It is retained in all the persons singular, and the third 
plural of the present indicative of avere. It is retained in words, when 
preceded by c, or g. In Spanish, h has no sound. In German, it is 
aspirated particularly soft, at the beginning of a word and of a syllable, 
as well as in the middle between two vowels. It cannot be pronounced 
at the end of a syllable. It serves as the characteristic of a long vowel, 
particularly before the letters I, m, n, r, but is not pronounced. 

H, among the ancients was also a numeral letter signifying 200, as in 
the following verse : 

" H quoque ducentos per se designat habendos." 

When a dash is drawn at the top of the h, thus, H, it signifies 200,000. It 
was formerly used by the Greeks as an aspirate in the following manner, 
i to signify the spiritus asper, and -I to signify the spiritus lenis; these 
were afterwards changed for* and *. This Hebrew letter had often the sound, 
and occupied the time in pronunciation of two Greek I's, this is observa- 
ble from the Hebrew word Dnbn'3 which in the Greek is written ySu^Ai^. 
See Matthew, chap. ii. ver. .1, and elsewhere. As a numeral among the 
Eastern languages and the Greek, it was used for eight; and when accented, 
was by the Greeks used thus, 9| to signify 8000. « 
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Tlie ninth letter of the Eastern and eighth of the Greek language. Is a 
dental aspirate ; not used in the Latin, nor its dialects ; follows t under an 
appropriate alphabetical character in the Anglo-Saxon and Mseso-Gothic, 
and holds a place as the last letter of the Runic, being the stungen duss or 
aspirated duss or dt of that language. It is the Eastern and Greek nume* 
ral for nine. With two points fixed horizontally over it, thus, b it signi- 
fied 9000 ; with an accent under it the Greek $^ was 9000. 

The fifth vowel of the Eastern and fourth of the Greek alphabet, and 
the third of the Latin and the rest. Is very seldom found at the end of 
words. When terminating Greek words ^nd preceded by a vowel it is 
generally either subscrioed as» «i, <e; or is resolved into one long one, as 
€/, fi ; M, 4». It is to be distinguished in modern languages from j. In 
French it has almost the same sound as in Flnslish, as aUo in Italian, 
though more like ee; in Spanish like Italian ; and in German it is seldom 
at the end of words, but often at the beginning before a vowel ; in which it 
has a sound nearly like £: or k, when it is most properly a consonant, 
and bears affinity to the Hebrew ^ and the Greek i ; ' at the end of Hebrew 
words is often put in Greek in »t, as "•5^% tt^o-xi, Jesse. It was anciently 
used as a numeral letter and signified 100, as in the verse : 

" I, C compar est, et centum significabit." 

It is the Eastern and Greek numeral for ten ; and with an accent under 
it the Greeks used it for 10,000. 

J. % 
Is peculiar, as to alphabetical character, to the Latin and modern 
languages. In this view not recognised in the Eastern nor Greeek, nor 
in the Anglo-Saxon, Meeso-Gothic, nor Runic. Received by the French as 
a consonant but '< articulated like s, in the English words pleasure^ leisure, 
Ike. It differs from the English j, in that, one must have no articulation 
of d before it any more tlian before g, for these two consonants are 

fironounced in English with a double articulation.*' Chambaud. In Ita- 
ian, " the letter j is not the same as the vowel vas some would have it, 
but a real consonant, being written in a different manner ; this letter ought 
to be pronounced in the same manner as i, in the French words votelle, and 
ba'tofuite. The letter j is used at present in the beginning of words, 
which were formerly si^pelt with an /i, followed by a vowel ; example, 
jeri, instead of hieri^ yesterday ; jdropico, for hidropico, dropsical &c. It 
is likewise put in the room oi ^ which was formerly made use of at the 
end of words ; for example, it was the custom to make the plu|*al o( stadio, 
study, but now they write studj ; senty, 1 felt ; but now sentj. It is more- 
over, inserted in all words where there are three successive vi^wels in or- 
der to separate them, as aiuto, now ajiito.^' Vtneroni. In Spanish, j 
sounds like the English /t, in hall, hand. 

D, di K, K, K. 
Is found in the Hebrew and its dialects, in the Greek, the English, and 
the German ; the other languages only using it in foreign words. Very 
little used among the Latins ; when used it is for hard c. Denied by 
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Quintilian to be a Latin letter. Adopted bj the Latins in place of the 
Hebrew 3 according to the verse : 

** Cappa fui quondam Bxotia nunc LAtium K.'' AutotUus. 

<< K is used in French only in the word KjfrieUe, which signifies in 
fomiliar discourse, a long and grievous series of things in a story, and 
abusively formed from the litany M[^ie eUison. As to foreien words 
wherein k is found, as in Stockholm^ k is articulated as in English." 
Chambaud. << The Italians have no such letter as kj a% or ^; at least tiiej 
never make use of them, but in mentioning foreign names ; as, Stoekholmt 
Xenocrates, &c* ; and then they pronounce the former word, as if it were 
a c instead ofk ; and the latter as if it were an s in the room of the let- 
ter or. You are also at liberty to write Stocolm, and SenocrateJ*^ Veneroni. 

" K is the strongest palatine sound." Heinemann^s Catechism of 
German Grammar. London, 1823. Lipsius observes, that among the 
Latins it was a stigma anciently marked on the forehead of criminals 
with a red hot iron. As a numeral letter it signified 250, as in the verse : 

*' K quoque ducentos et quinquaginta tenebit. 

When it had a stroke at the top, K, it stood for 250,000. It is the 
Eastern and Greek numeral for 20 ; with an accent under it, the Greeks 
used it thus k, for 20,000. In Hebrew 3 final stands for 500. It is a 
palatine tenuis, and has p for its aspirate. 

\ ^y A, L, i. 

Is the first of the liquids; was aspirated by the Saxons ; is written ^^ 
the Welch as two I's, and is digammated in English by prefixing f} a.^« 
flannel, from tlie Latin lana^ wool. It is now much rejected at the end of 
words in French, /oi being now spelt/ou ;€oZ, sou ; col, cou ; and moU fnioU' 
It is doubled often in the beginning of Spanish words derived from LfrtiD 
words beginning with a palatine, as ttamar, to call, from clamare; llave, a key* 
from damn; or from Latin words beginning with a labial tenuis ; as Uctg/^* 
a wound, from plaga; llenar, to fill, uom plenus; lluvia, rain, from plut>if^ 
or from some Latin digammated words, as llama, a flame, from^amma ; ^^ 
this use of it in Spanish, it resembles the French ill, the Italian gU and 
the Portuguese Ih. It was a numeral among the ancients, and is still so 
used in the Roman cyphering, signifying 50, as in the verse : 

''QuingentosL denos numerodesignuthabendos.'* 

When a dash was added to the top of the L, it stood for 50,000. I^ 
English, L stands for fifty. Quintilian says it was often used for y. l^ 
the Eastern and Greek languages, it is the numeral for SO, and in Greei* 
with the accent under it, thus, \ it stood for 30,000. 

D, vo, M, M, 5Dt. 
Is the second of the liquids, has the same power in all languages as i^ 
English. Quintilian observes that it was often cut off at the end of words 
(Page 268.) He also calls it a roaring letter, and observes that it nevei 
ends Greek words. (Page 389.) It was used among the ancients to denoted 
1000, according to the verse : 

** M caput est numeri, quern scimus mille teneri." 

When a dash was added to the top as, M, it signified a thousand times 
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I thousand. Among the Eastern and Greeks, it stood as a numeral for 
10, and o final in the Hebrew for 600 ; in Greek, /k with the accent under 
t, thus ft^ stood for 40,000. 

Is the third of the liquids^ and has a seneral common sound in all the 
languages. In the Italian after ^, and followed itself bj a vowel, it gives 
the sound of double n ; as, fra^nio, pronounced hannio. In Spanish n re- 
sembles the Italian ^R. In German it partakes with the palatines g and 
b of a soft nasal sound. In English it is added to Latin nouns ending 
in o / as, natio, nation. Among the ancients it was a numeral, signify- 
iog 900, according to the verse in Baronius : 

<*N quoque nongentos numero designat habendos.'' 

And where a line was struck over it as, K, it signified 9000. Quintiliaa 
:alls it a pleasant letter, but says that it very seldom ends Latin words. 
Page S89.) 

In the Eastern and Greek languages it was the numeral for 50, and i 
Lnal. stood for 700 ; with an accent under it, thus, f, it stood for 50,000; 
rhe character ^ was used formerly for » final, as witnessed in Archi* 
aedes, rf^ for tav. 

Is peculiar to the Hebrew and its dialects and to the Greek. It sounds 
:^uch like the English sh ; the | of the Greeks is not exactly like it, nor 
Lke the Semchath of the Syriac. Where the Syriac uses a £0, with a O 
efore it, it expresses the Greek £, as witness Mark, chap. xv. vcr. SI ; 
Lets chap. iv. ver. 6. chap. xix. ver. 33 ; I. Tim. chap. i. ver. £0 ; II. Tim. 
hap. iv. ver. 14, in the word £D05^ JI]C13l2^ Acts, chap. vi. ver. 9 ; 
hap. xviii. ver. 24; chap, xxvii. ver. 6,* in the word |ju^^-JIIIOL-^ and 
hap. xxviii. ver. 11, in the word |A \ ^ ^ inno^ . -Anciently «y was 
ised for { by the iEolians, who wrote* %9tf«s for {f»0«> and if^ie«' for 
if«|* ^^ the Hebrew and its dialects, and in the Greek, it was the numeral 
or 60 ; and with two points above it, for 60,000. In Greek with the 
Kscent under it, as (^ it stood for 60,000. 

J?, 1,0,0,0. 
The sixth and last vowel of the Hebrew and its dialects, the fifth of the 
^^kreck, and the fourth of the rest. It was originally confounded by the 
Ifitins with u ; as, consol, for consul ; ce^uom^ for cBquum, Among the an- 
tients, it was a numeral letter, signifying eleven ; -as in the verse : 

*' O numerum gestat, qui nunc undecimus extat.*' 

When a dash was added at the top, as OJ it signified 11,000. In Italian, 
ohas two sounds, one open, like o in store; the other close, like u in 
^mhle. In Spanish, it has only one sound, like o inbone. 

In the Eastern and Greek, it denoted 70 ; and in Greek with the accent 
wider it, as f it denoted 70,000. 

fi, 2), n, P, sp. 

Is a tenuis labial consonant. Quintilian declares that it was so like b, 
that he could not distinguish them. But p, is the labial tenuis, whose 
media is ft, and its aspirate is 1 in the Hebrew and its dialects, ^ in the 
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C3rreek,/ iu the Latin and modern languages. F was used by the ancients 
3,s a numeral, signifying the same as the gj viz. 400, according to the yeirse 
of Agutio : 

" P similem cum G numerum monstratur habere." 

>Vhen a dash was added at the top, as, F,it stood for 400,000. 

In the Eastern and Greek languages, p stands for 80, and in the Greek, 
^ with an accent under it, thus, x, stood for 80,000. 

Occurs as a distinct alphabetical character, only in the Hebrew, Chaldee 
and Syriac. The Arabic had it in the ancient order of their alphabet 
between £) and p, as their 8ad, and the numeral for 90. It is a m^ia, of 
ivhich ^ is the tenuis, and D is the aspirate. 

It is the Hebrew numeral for 90. 

p, n, Q, 0.. 

Is common to all the languages except the Greek. It does not exist in 
the Anglo-Saxon, as a distinct alphabetical character, in which, ciff and Hmmt 
are useu to express it. It exists in the Mceso-Gothic, which has a characte^^ 
for eWi following u ; whilst their character for hw, equivalent to tl».^ 
English wfe, follows jp. These letters seem to be the proper njpresex*- 
tatives of the Latin q, or qu ; as may be seen by the following instances 9 
Latin, quem^ English, wlvoniy Saxon, huoam ; Latin, quod, Engliah, vbHum.^* 
Saxon, huoBt, Gothic, hwa. This is evident also in words not borrowi^d 
from the Latin; as, English, quotha Saxon, cuethj Gothic, ctvotfc. S 
H^nshall's Gothic Gospel of St. Matthew, from the Codex Argentens 
the fourth century, with the corresponding English or Saxon, from \ 
Durham book of the eighth century. London, 1807. It was rejected toy 
the Greeks, except as the k^w^u, tvtvnfAtv, or numeral mark, but aft^r* 
wards adopted by them, in the character of ;g, and added at the end of tli^ 
alphabet ; where it is a palatine aspirate, of which x, is the tenuis, and ^9 
the media. It was used by the Latins interchangeably for c, as c was €or 
it. It is succeeded in Hebrew by all the letters of the alphabet excep'fc ^^ 
T, 3 and n. In other languages, it is followed by u with some other vow«'« 

In English, Latin, Italian and Spanish, it is sounded like cw^ except: Ii 
Spanish and Italian words having the u followed by e, or i, when it: I^ 
sounded like k. In German, when u follows q, it is sounded like kw* Q 
among the ancients was a numeral letter, signifying 500, as in the verse ' 

« Q velut A cum D, quingentos vult numerare.** 



In the Eastern languages, it is the numeral for 100 ; but as the «< 
imvnfiff of the Greek, it stood only for 90 ; as they never recognized 2f , ** 
being a letter. 

%^p,R,9l. 

The last of the liquids, and comnion to all the languages. Englial^ 
words beginning with r, and derived from the Greek, take h after r ; a^ 
rhapsody. The ancient Goths and Teutones, as Littleton observes, prefixed * 
h tor ; whence it has the appearance of an aspirate liquid. Our Saxoti- 
ancestors began many wordsjwith hr ; as, hreod, a reed. The Hebrew^ 
very seldom doubled r, which is however done in the Arabic, Greek and 



'it 
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1. It was formerly used by the Latins for s ; as, qsaj asena, casmen, 
ae afterwards, at a, arena, carmen^ The Fusii and Valesih were 
Boards called Furii and Valerii. Cicero tells us that the Papirii 
first called Fapisii ; and even fixes the time when the change was 
: ; viz. in the year of Rome 415. Festus adds that olera, pignoray 
ma, were originally written olesa, pignosa, pltmma* R originally 
i letter signifying 80, as in the verse : 

" Octaginta debet tibi R si quis numerabit." 

hen a dash was added at the top ; as, R, it signified 80,000. In the 
iration of the Hebrew and its dialects, n denoted 20O9 and with two 
;ontal dots over it, thus, % was 200,000. In Greek, ^, is the numeral 
00 ; and with an accent under it, thus, ^^ 100,000, 



,^ 



one of the sibilaats, the others being T, and V in the Hebrew and 
alects; ^, {, tp, in the Greek; d, z,j and x, in the Latin, English, 
ch and German ; c, x and j, in the Italian ; and Xj j and or, in the 
ish. It may be sounded before all consonants except or, x and ts. 
i of the ancients avoided the use of it. Plautus, and some other of 
<atin poets, cut it off abruptly, writing indisnu^, omnibu\ for indignus, 
bus ; others affected the use of it every where, inserting it, where it 
not wanted ; as, casmence, for camenm ; dtismosce^ for dumosm ; oBsna, 
'Bna; it was changed for r, as noticed under that letter. The Latin 
s now terminated in r ; as, arhor, ended anciently in s ; as, arhos. 
atin verbs, it is often put for other letters ; as,ju6eo, jussi, {or jubsi. 
le middle of French words, before b, d, v and g, it has the soft articu- 
a 9f X ; and a full hissing articulation before c, k^ s, m, q, p and U It 
jected in the orthography of the French in many words ; as, tempeste, 
w written tempSte. This is a disadvantage in tracing the etymology 
ose words which it has in common with other languages ; for, the Ita* 
medesimo, and the Spanish mismo, are the same as the French mime; 
balian, s has the sound of x, between two vowels ; but in all words 
have si added to them, as scrivesi, they write, s preserves its natu- 
ound. In Spanish, s has the same sound as in English. In German, 
oft, as in ^ufe ; it is also soft when e is omitted before t, with which 
fought never to be joined; as, fte taf ten, et 6l4f t ; not tdtfen, Hftf^ 
mnds like fc() (sh) before t and p, at the beginning of words, and their 
pounds ; as, @tant), @M^, @|>rac6e ; and likewise io foreign words 
oning with @c, @f, @l and @m, before a, 0, u; as, @cl(lt)e, &h{tU. 
&fore e and i sounds like %y as, @cipio, @cepter. ^ is onlv used at the 
of syllables, as, e^, n>ae^, £i$, ^au^. In the Hebrew and its dialects, 
tad without the points, it had the sound of 5, whilst their b expressed 
This is proved in regard to s, by a collation of the Syriac, with the 
ik, in Matthew, chap, xxvii. ver. 46, and Mark,, chap. itv. ver. 34; in 
5h the words . > l A r\0 m ) )VO\ \\a) >\a| are rendered in 

ik, HAi, HA<, Xecfn» TtAt^xfauy and ftXcti, £A«r'/, Atf^M^ 0-«(C«;g0«ir<« The 

. William Romaine, in a little Hebrew Grammar, without points, 
ted in London, 1803, says,*' Mr. Parkhurst considers the power of this 
T (speaking of D,) as sh, and \9 as the simple s ; but Mr. Bate agrees 
the author." 

" Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est." 
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S has been a most useful component part of the declensions of nouns and 
of the conjugations of verbs* S was a numeral amongst the ancients» signi- 
fying ^even ; as in the verse : 

*< S vero septenos numerates significabit.'' 

S in the Eastern languages, was a numeral for 300 ; and r among the 
Greeks stood for 200, and accented thus r, 200,000. The r joined to t 
was used by the Greeks to express final «• and also the /9«iv or vau tiri9%(ii»^ 
for six, in which case it was written thus r, and in which character it stands 
for rr. Quintilian says, there was a pleasantness about the s. 

n,2,T,T,t. 

Is the last letter of the Hebrew and its dialects. It is the dental tenuis, 
of which d is the media, and I, the aspirate, and bears the same relation 
to it that Vf does to D, that is Br and n are the tenues, and and D are the 
aspirates. Quintilian remarks that it was often softened into d (Page SI.) 
In Italian ** ti is pronounced like tsi, as naiione, gratia, pronounce natsione, 
gratsia. But tl^ modern Italians write these words and the like with 
a » instead of the letter t ; as naspione, graziaf vixiOf siUnxio, &c« In 
the following, the syllable ti is pronounced hard ; as simpatiaj sympathy ; 
natio, native, genuine; malattia, distemper ; quesHone, question ; mol^atiaf 
trouble ; and a few verbs, tiine, poHdte, patidmo^patidU, which are to be 
learnt only by practice." Veneroni. 

*' % must not be mistaken for the softer h. In words derived from th^ 
Latin, ti when followed by another vowel sounds like if,ea 9)totiott,9ottion« 
O), is pronounced like t.'' Heinemann. Among the ancients it was used 
as a numeral signifying 160, according to the verse : 

« T quoque centenos et sexaginta tenebit " 

n in the Hebrew and its dialects stands for 400 ; r among the Ghreeks 
for 300, and if the accent was below it, thus, r, for 300,000. 

Y,U,U. 
<< U vowel, and V consonant ought to be separated, and considered as 
two letters, but as they were long confounded whilst the two uses were 
annexed to one forhi, the old custom still continues to be followed." 
Rees^s Cyclopedia. The v of the Greek is the 1 vowel of the Hebrew 
removed from its place as a letter, and corresponding to the Hebrew 1 
considered as a vo^el. It is the last of the Latin vowels. The Hebrew 
1 is both a vowel and a consonant It has a different sound in English to 
what it has in any x)ther of the languages, being pronounced by us in 
words in which it is followed by a consonant, as if it had a y beiore it t 
thus use is pronounced as if spelt yuse. The French and Italian sound 
it nearly as we do ou or oo. In Spanish it is sounded nearly as in English; 
but between g or q and e or i, it only signifies that g ought to be pro- 
nounced as in get, give ; and q like k ; nut when there are two points 
upon ti it ought to be pronounced as in agUero^ question* In German, it 
sounds like the Latin or Italian u, or like the French ou ; • among the 
Greeks stood for 400, and in Hebrew 1 stands for six. 

V, 9J. 

Is a consonant common to the modern languages; and has a sound 
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uearly approaching to those of b and/; b and v are confounded by the 
Spaniaras and Gascons. In the Runic alphabet v is expressed by the 
same character as/, except the distinction of a diacritical point, / being 
called in that language, fie; and v, stungen fie ; or fie, with a point. It 
has no distinct alphabetical character in the Anglo-Saxon or Mseso-Gothic 
languages. Fis of the same use and articulation in French, as in English. 
Many Greek words beginning with v, followed by a vowel, are rendered in 
Latin by hy, as tf»KtfU$, hyadntktiSt English hyacinth; or in English by v, as ' 
vfliAtf, a vial; or it is often digammated in other languages, as vt»u Latin 
filitis ; vfT«s, English wet. It is a numeral signifying five, according to the 
verse : 

" V, vero q^inque dabit tibi, si rectfe numerabis." 

When a dash was added at the top, as, V, it signified 5000. It was de- 
rived by the Latins from the Greeks, and is used as a vowel in the ancient 
Farnesiaa inscription, in the word, MARTYS ; ^«gTv$. 

Is a Greek letter expressing the aspirate p or ph, it has w for its tenuis, 
and il for its media, it exists as a distinct alphabetical character, only 
in the Greek; and has no correspondent character in the Anglo-Saxon, 
Macso-Gothic or Runic. In the Hebrew and its dialects, it has no cor- 
responding sound nearer than the ) consonant ; and in modern languages 
is best expressed by v or /. In the French, English, Spanish and German, 
those Ghreek words, which begin with ^ are rendered by ph, and in Italian 
by /. ..In the Greek, f is used for 500. 

W,aB. 

A letter peculiar to the northern languages, as the English, Dutch, Polish 

and others of Teutonic and Sclavonic orgin. It is derived by us from the 

Ai^o-Saxon and Meeso*Gothic ; the form and sound of it excluded from 

&U derived from the Latin. <' Though it is not improbable, says Dr. 

^obnson, that by our w is expressed by the sound of the Roman vi and 

•fiolic /•" O and v, are used for it in modern Latin; as, Gulielmus, for 

^iKumi. IF is sometimes admitted into the French, Italian, &c. in proper 

luunes and other terms^ borrowed from languages in which they origi- 

Mted. In English the w, is usually a consonant ; and as such, may precede 

all vowels except tt,as want, weaiJier, winter, world, &c. In German, it is 

followed bytf. Uit be a consonant, its sound is uniform. Somegramma- 

niiis have doubted whether it be ever a consonant ; and not rather, as it 

lif called, a double u ov on; as, water may be resolved into ouater. But 

kttert of the same power are always reckoned consonants in other alpha- 

'^tnd *^ it maybe observed," says Dr. Johnson, ** that w follows a vowel 

vithovt w^j hiatus or difficulty of utterance, ks, frosty winter; and as such, 

Mlows any of the vowels, a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of 

<lMbl6 vowel or diphthong, as in law, ewe^ sow, &c." The English w is 

iQonded as the Latin u in quantum, suadeo, lingua, &c. In French the 

> 6r ott does not differ from that of our «; ; as in west, French, ouest. 

It exists as a distinct character in the Anglo-Saxon, and Meeso-Gothic ; 

and the stungen fis of the Runic, or their v, is also used as an equiva- 

kni to our tr. It is found in the German with a very soft sound. 
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X. 

This letter does not exist as an alphabetical character, in any of the 
languages under consideration ; except the Greek. It does not exist in 
the Anglo-Saxon or Runic, but is found in the Mseso-Gothic, followiag 
their w; which may confirm a conjecture, that double u is much the same 
as the Greek ^. Its Meeso-Gothic character is very similar to the Greek* 
In the Greek, it answers in power, though not in alphabetical order, to the 
Hebrew p, and to the q of the Latin and modern languages. It is the 
palatine aspirate, of which » is the tenliis, and y is the media. It does 
not exist as a numeral in the Greek, except as aspirated ; thus, ^ stands 
for 600. 

Has no alphabetical character, except in the Greek ; where it stands as 
a numeral for 700. It is a sibilant letter. It is clearly composed of the 
Greek ^ and c; for in nouns ending in 4^ it is resolved into 7(, by the in- 
sertion of « or • between them ; it is imitated in the form of nouns in 
Latin, as stirps^ stirpis; and in the Greek, resumes its form in the dative 
plural; as, A^a^; genitive singular, «^«C«f; dative plural, m^m^'i. This 
example is followed by the Latins, in verbs ending in ho and po;, which form 
the preterite in psi ; as, scribo, scripsi / sculpo, sculpsi. Derivatives from 
the Greek, have ps, for -^ ; as, from the Greek if^ax/M, to sing^ comes the 
luidMin psalmus, the Endish psa^m, the French pseaume, the Spanish psa^ma, 
the German 0fa(m ; the Italians, however^ drop the p, and write soZmo. 

Is a double consonant, answering in some measure to the D of the 
Hebrew, and the | of the Greek. It is compounded of cs and Ics in our 
language; of kt, yo-, ^9^ in the Greek; and of QQO in the Syriac, as has 
been noticed under 0. The Latins use it in its resolved form, in the geni- 
tives of nouns of the third declension, ending in x; as, rex, genitive, regis; 
also verbs ending in g-o, ho, to and vo, use the or, in the perfect; BB^frngOf 
finxi ; veho, vexi ; Jlecto,jiexi ; vivo, vixi ; which were originally written 
jingsi, &c. It exists in the Anglo-Saxon, and Runic. 

*' In French, x denotes either of these two articulations, viz. cs wo^Agz. 
X has the articulation of cs, in all proper names, both in the beginning, 
middle, and end ; before consonants, except h ; and between two vowels, 
except when the word begins with e; x has the articulation of ^«, between 
two vowels, the first whereof is e, even though the second vowel should be 
preceded by h; as, in exil, exhumer $ pronounce egzU^ egzumer, X,in 
soixatiie and soixantieme, takes the hissing sound of s; but the soft one of 
2;. in deuxiemC'. Xtakes the hissing sound of s, in the following names of 
places, which are even commonly spelt with s; as, Xainfes, Xaintonge^ 
Bntxelles, Flexelle, duxerre^ dtixonne, St. Maixant, Uxelli and the %econd 
X in Xerxes; pronounce Saintes^ Brussels^ Xersesy &c« 

" X takes the articulation of sk, in Quixotte, which is pronounced GAt- 
shut. X takes the articulation ofk, before ce and ci; as, excellence^ exciter, 
pronounce eksellence, ekciter, &c. 

<' X has the articulation of cs, at the end of these Greek and Latin names 
only ; Jjax, Mix, Anthrax^ Beatrix^ du borax, contumax, Feiixt index^ 
Linx, ikrinXf J^henix, Onixj Pollux, Sphinx^ Styx, Storaxj Syphaxj 
refix, perplexe. It has the hissing articulation of s, at the end of CadiXf 
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bat that of z, at the end of adnouns before nouns berinnine with a yowel, 
or h mute. Jiix^ the name of a city, is pronounced like diasBf or est-ee*'' 
Ckambaud* X is not an Italian letter. In Spanish, << X sounds like the 
English hf in bAamowr^ &;c. ; except when it is followed by a consonant, 
or when there is a circumflex upon the vowel following. In these cases, 
it sounds like k^ ; extender^ extstirJ^^ Fernandez. Peter Diaconus relates, 
iliat Xwas introduced into the Roman alphabet in the time of Augustus ; 
and that before his time» the Romans supplied the want of it, by the letters 
e and sj for fHxUs they formerly wrote vicsit But Mr* AsUe observes, 
tiiat tiiis i^ a mistake ; the letter x being found in the Duilian pillar, 
inscribed in the year of Rome 494, or 259, before Christ Scaliger says, 
that it came into use before the days of Augustus. 
It is a numeral, and signifies ten, as in uie verse : 

** X supra denos numero tibi dat retinendos." 

It re{Nresents two v's placed one at the top of the other. 
' When laid flat thus, K it signified, 1,000 ; and when a dash was over 
the X it signified 10,000. i, before X, denotes the subtraction, and 
irfter X, the addition of an unit ; thus IX s 9, and XI aa 1 1 • X before L or 
C, dmotes the subtraction of 10 from 50 or 100 ; XL a 40, and XC s^s 90. 

T, 9). 
Was borrowed originally from the Greek v, and represented it in many 
words as a vowel; % is put for v, in the word hypocrisy , in the English, 
French and Spanish ; but, in Italian, the u is changed into i ; as ipocrisiMm 
" It is both a vowel and a consonant. It has a place as a vowel even in / 
words purely Enslish ; and that, both in the middle ; as, dying, &c. and 
at the end ; as in lay, &c. Some ascribe the use of the y, in pure English 
and French words, and in those which have no y in Latin and week, to this, 
tiiat anciently, each of those words was written with a double i^ thus ii^ 
which, having something awkward in it, the y was substituted in its place. 
Others say, that these words bein^ anciently written as well as pronounced 
^rith a double u, as they still are in the Walloon; as paling, paiisanf &c. to 
^Toid their beine mistaken for a li, with two dots over it, they made the 
>fieaad i longer than the first, and so formed the y without designing it* 

"^Some ffiye a particular reason why words ending in i, came to be written 

. "tritk y; VIZ. that the copyists found the tail of the y very commodious in 

^donung the mar^ns and bottoms of pages. F was much used by the 

^OQs; whence it is found fori, in the old English writers." ite^^$ 

Ojjdopedia. 

T 18 found in the Saxon alphabet, but not in the Maeso-Gothic. It is 

bud in the Runic, as a separate character ; and called Stungen ur, or ur 

(^ is u) with a point ; and this goes far to confirm the idea, that our y is 

ht another form of the Greek v ; or perhaps of v with t subscribed ; as v, 

written thus ^. When the y follows a consonant and at the end of words, 

itis i vowel, and has the sound of i ; and when it precedes a vowel or a 

diphthong, and at the beginning of words, it is a consonant. Some have 

Aoaght fiat y is, in all cases a vowel ; but. Dr. Johnson observes of v, as of 

tf, tut it follows a vowel witiiout any hiattis ; as, rasy youth. The Romans 

ued the y for the vowel u, which they had no character for, distinct from 

tte V consonant ; their way being to pronounce the common u^ as we do 

tke diphthong on, and the Greek »> as^the English do te. 

H 
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*< Peter Diaconus observes, that Augustus first took the letters y znA^z, 
from the Greeks, which were not used by the Romans before his time ; ss 
being written for ^ ; and i for y. But Mr. Jackson shows, that they were 
used before tiie time of Augustus, though probably, says Astle, (Origin and 
Progress of Writing, page 78. ^ it was not much older. In our own^ and 
some other modern tongues, authors begin to dispense, more and more, 
with the precise orthography, which requires all words which have a v in 
the Greek, to be written with a y. And with reason ; since our y, has lost 
the sound it had in the language, from which we borrow it. But it is cer- 
tainly ridiculous to use it, as many do, in words which indeed have a Greek 
origin, but have no v in the Greek ; as, in eclipse ; yet some affect to do 
tCis. F is also a numeral letter, signifying 150, or, according to Baronius, 
1 59 ; as in the verse : 



** T, dat centenos et quinquag^nta novenos." 

*• When a dash was added at the top ; thus, Y, it signified 150,000." 
*' Y, generally speaking, has in French, no other sound than that of the 
French i ; and is used in French in the following circumstances only ; 
1. As an adverb of place, or a pronoun, and then y makes a word by itself; 
as, il y a, there is ; y pensex-vom? do you think of it ? S. In the beginning 
of these four words only yacht, pronounce iaque, yacht ; ypur, eyes ; and 
yeuse, a holm-oak ; ypreau, Dutch elm ; some add indeed yt^e, got drunk, 
ywire, ivory; and yvraye, tare ; but they are now generally spelt with i, by 
the best writers ; in the middle of some words wherein y, stands for two i's; 
as in pays, country, and its derivatives, paysage, a landscape, and paysant, 
a peasant ; wherein ay, is sounded as ai with another i before s. Mhaye^ 
aboey ; essayer, to try ; voyons, let us see, royal, ayant, &c. which words are 

Jronounced', as if they were written pai-is, paUisant, essai-er^ voi-iant, &c. 
lost writers still preserve y, in words derived from the Greek» to show 
the etymology; as in these words, etymologies analyse, mystere, syUahej &c.'' 
As the Italians have no y, they spell all derivatives from the Greek which 
have V, by using the letter i, as, etimologia. The Spanish, using the y, 
retain it m the above named derivatives ; and <* when the y comes before 
any voweU it is a consonant ; and sounds as in yard, yellow $ when it 
comes before a consonant, it is a vowel, and sounds like ee.'' Femamfez. 

2;, 3. 

Is the last letter in the Latin and modern languages, as it also is in the= 
Anglo-Saxon, and Mseso-Gothic ; but, has no alphabetical character in the^ 
Runic. It is one of the sibilant letters. *« Its pronunciation is much mor^ 
soft and obtuse than that of the or, which makes Quintilian call xtjucwiidis — 
simum and dulcisn'mum. Nevertheless, the sound was not always th^M 
same as it is now ; which is but, as it were, half that of an s ; or, that e£= 
pressed by its name ixxard or s hard, of an s uttered with closer compre^^ 
sion of the palate by the tongue ; vls, freeze, froze. It had something in ^b- 
originally of the d ; but, only what sounded very smoothly ; MexenHMU^^ 
was pronounced as if it had been written Medzentius. 

•' The z had also an affinity with the g ; thus Capella, « z a Gracis veni^^ 
licet etiam ipsi primo g Grapca utebantur.' " Rees Cyclopedia. " Z begii 
no word originally English ; although it is found in the Saxon alphabets 
set down by grammarians^ it is read in no word originally Teutonic.' 
Johnson. 
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Z was also a numeral, signifying 2000, according to the verse : 

^' Ultimam Z tenens finem, bis mille tenebit.'^ 

.When a dash was added at the top, thus, Z, it sisnified two thousand 
times a thousand. *'Z is pronounced three ways (in Italian,) like (b, 
like s and like Ui the general rule is to pronounce it like d& in ail words 
that are writen in Italian and Knglish with a z, for example, 2;otta, a zone ; 
^eo(iiaco,the zodiac ; Laxaro^ Lazarus ; g^azetto, a gazette ; read iM>na, etso- 
iiaco^ ItodsarOf and gadsetta. Z is pronounced also like ds in the fol- 
lowing words ; mezo or mezzo^ the middle ; rozzo^ homely ; zibett't, civet ; 
zefferoy a cjplier ; zagrino, chagrin ; zenzeroj ginger. Take notice that 
both tlie single and double z are always pronounced like ds when they 
happen to come after the vowel e, as mezzo, middle ; and after the vowel 
o>- as rozzo, homely. Zis pronounced like s in safe, in all words termi- 
nating in enza; as prudenza, dUigenxa, pazienzia ; &c. pronounce prU" 
densa, diUgenm, pasiensa. The same may be said, in regard to words 
terminating in anza, or in anxUi and when the z follows the letter I ; for 
example, ignoranza, magonxa, polzo, holzo, &c. Nay we find some of 
those words written with an Si yet most people make use of the z. All 
other z% jingle as well as doable, are pronounced like ts s example, faz- 
zolettd, a handkerchief, pronounce fatsoletto ; and be sure to dwell a little 
upon the sound of the t before s." Veneronu 

In Spanish* << the sound of ,z before all vowels, and at the end of wordsj 
is like that of th in its sharp pronunciation, as. in thardc^ thinky deaths 
hreath $ the same is that of the ancient 9 before all vowels, and according 
to the general opinion, of tiie c before e and i." Fernandez^ In German <' } 
Uke the Iiatin e, before i, e, i, and i, is always pronounced alike." Heine* 
maftft. 

o. 

It is the last of the letters of ike Greek alphabet. " It appears from 
andent inscriptions, that the old Greeks had but one character for their o, 
whether pronounced long or short ; am) it is well known, that the Romans 
uid the nations, who have derived their alphabets from them, never had 
more, a seems plainly to foe formed from •; and it has been often ob- 
served, that « is, as it were, composed of two d's." Parkhurst^s Greek 
lexicon in 12* 
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7. OF THE ALPHABETICAL SOUND OF THE 
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8. These letters are the representatives of certain sounds, the elJMtt&i^ 
of the language. 

% K\\ articulate sound, is the sound of the human voice, uttered Mr Ihl^ 
organn of speech, so as to be distinctly understood by otiiers. 

lO, Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. JV*of« & 
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&LI8H. 



FRENCH* 




SPAKIAH. 



OfiRMAK* 



FERS OF EACH OF THE LANGUAGES. 



r eye 



ubleu 



a aw 
b bey 
c cey 



d dey 
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f eff 
ggey 



h ash 
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X aikis aspir. 
y ee gri^i 
z thaitah lisp. 



]t iks 
9 ipsiloD 
} tset 



> A vowel, is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly uttered by 
'; as, a,e^o$ which can be articulated without the help of any other 



r. 



The vowels are as follows, viz. 
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IS. A consonant is a letter which cannot be fully articulated wifliout 
the help of a vowel; as»6j c^,/, U which require vowels to express them 
fully, ^oit 7. 

14. Consonants may be divided into MuUSt Liquids and 8ilnUmi» or 
hissing letters. This latter class comprises most of those which are deno- 
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° BMOUSH. 


FRBNOa. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 


A a 


A a 


A a 


A a 


71 (t 


E e 


E e 


E e 
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I i 


I i 


I i 


I i 


3 i 

















U u 


U u 


U u 


U u 


U tt 


W w 










Y y 
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Y y 




Y y 
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minated generally semi-voweh. The mutes cannot be sounded at all with- 
out the help of a vowel. 

15. They are divided into Tenues, or slender sounds, Media, or middle 
sounds, and JtmiraUi, or rough sounds. 

They are as follows, viz. 
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iMbiala, Palatines, and Dentals. 
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16. The Liquids are so called from their readily UEitiog 
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17. The iStMbnfo are so called from their 
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19. A diphthong, is the double sound (as the word signifies,) of two 
vowels, immediate^ succeeding one another, in such a manner, as ihat 
thejr make two syllables. 

£0. Grammarians have divided them into proper and improper ; consi- 
dering a proper diphthong as that in which both vowels are sounded, ind 
an improper one» as that in which but one of the vowels is sounded* JVbte 9* 

9,1. A triphthong, is the triple sound of three vowels immediately anc- 
eeeding each other, so as to make three sounds. 

SYLLABLES. 

22. A Syllable is the power of a letter, or a combination of letters, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice. It constitutes a word, or a 
part of a word. 
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ENGLISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



with other consonants. They are as follows ; viz. 
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hissing sound. 


They are as follows ; viz. 
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•Vote 8. 

25. Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their syllables; 
or, of expressing words by their proper letters. 

24. Vrords, are letters or syllables combined^ as the signs of ideas. 

85. A word of one syllable* is termed a monosyllable ; of two syllables* 
a dissyllable ; of three syllables* a trisyllable ; of four or more syllables^ 
a pcdysyllable. Words are either primitive or derivative. 

586. A primitive word, is that* wnich cannot be reduced to any simpler 
sound in the lan^age ; as, man, good, content. 

27. A derivative word* is one, which may be reduced to another word 
of greater simplicity; as* manful^ goodmssf contentmint. 



II. ETYMOLOGY. 



28. The second part of Grammar is ETYMOLOGY, which treats o 
different sorts of words, their various modifications, and their derival 

29. There are nine sorts of words, or, as they are commonly ca 
parts of speech ; viz. 



Iw ARTICLE. 

n. SUBSTANTIVE, 
in. ADJECTIVE. 
IV. PRONOUN. 

V. VBKB. 



VI. ADVERB. 
VIL PREPOSITION. 
Vni. CONJUNCTION. 
IX. INTERJECTION. 



J^ote 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



8YRIA0. 



GREEK. 



LATl 



Indeclinable. 

n 

n is prefixed 



Indeclinable. 
F. M. 

The Ghaldee 
to nouns in theloften postfixes 



which last it is 
the sign. It is 
also postfixed 
to the dat. as 
its sign. These 
things are com- 
mon to both 
numbers. 



nom. ace and 

g^n. cases, ofjriac, to form 

the definite or 
emphatic; as, 
kdSd the king. 
In Ezra and 
Daniel the n is 
often postfixed 
instead of K. 



SINGULAR. 

Indeclinable. 

, 1 

f postfixed in 
the masc. and 
]^ in the fern. 



K like the Sy- forms the em 



phatic or defi- 
nite article, as, 
^O\s0 the 






the queen. 
In the plural 
) is postfixed 
as in the sing. 
\^is often pre- 
fixed in the 
ace. sins, and 
plur. as tne de- 
finite article. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



M. F. 


N. 


• n . 


Td 


T» . TW 


T» 


T^ TJ, 




T«f Tur 


Td 


«» » 





DUAL. 




rtf 


> r»iv Tcttf 


TMP 


rot rot 


T« 


PLURAL. 


0/ «« 


T« 


T*»f TVV 


retv 


rotg rats 


Tdlff 


rug rttg 


T« 


fi fif 


fitf 



No art 






N. B. A substantive without the article, is taken in its widest sens( 
a candid temper is proper for man, that is, for all mankind. 

11. SUBSTANTIVES, or NOUNS. 

33. «9 substantive or noun is the name of any thing that exists, or of ^ 
Mre can form an^ notion ; as, man, virtue; or as Harris says, ^< Substat 
are all those principal words, which are signified of substances, consic 
as substances." Hermes (page ST.) 

34. Substantives are of two kinds ; viz. I. Proper; II. Common. 
I. Proper nouns or substantives, are the names appropriated to ii 

dual persons, places, rivers, countries, &c. as, Creorge, AVtc^ Forky ^t 
IL Comwion nouns or substantives, stand for kinds containing i 
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30. Farts of Speech are those divisions of the words of any language^by 
^hich we classify the different expressions of our ideas, so as to com- 
prehend them under so many general heads. And under these heads, 
should be clearly and explicitly arranged, every word contained in any 
language; so as, that no word shall be omitted in such arrangement or 
not inserted in its proper place. 

I. ARTICLE. 

31. Jin Article is a part of speech, prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show bow far their signification extends. It is used to 
ascertain what particular thing or things are meant, as <* give me the book; 
bring me the apples," meaning some book or apples referred to. ^ote lU 

32. The Articles in the languages under consideration, are as follow, viz. 



JSNGLISH. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 






SINGULAR. 
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also used as the 
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Zoas the neuter 
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PLURAL. 
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COMMON. 
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ai, agli alle 


k los k las 
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de'&a'areused 
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No neuter in 
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ing. &d.m.&n. 


the plural. 


J^Tote 12, 






^^^, or for sorts containing many individuals under them ; as, animal, 
«ft^, tree. 
^^* To substantives belong, i. gend£r; ii. number ; iii. case; and 

^* ^KRSON. 

I. GENDER. 

36. Bender^ is the distinction of nouns with regard to sex. There are 
.^genders : viz. masculine and feminine. To these, grammarians have 
^di an epicene or common, and a neuter gender. \N^ote 13. 

Sr. The masculine gender, denotes animals of the male kind ; as, a 
Miaiorse, a huLL 

58. The feminine gsuder, signifies animals of the female kind ; asj • 
wmtoif a dwk, ahen* 



6« 



KTTMOLOOT. 



HBBREW* 



OHALDBB. 



8YRIA0. 



OHBBK. 



LA' 



39. The Oender of J^ouns is 



I. BY DIFFEREMT WORDS. 



M. 
F. 



M.I 



9'K 









uzfci 






II. BT DIFFERBNCE OF TERMINATIONS. 



Knr33 









Ihomo 
Ifeminc 



proph< 
proph( 



III. BT CHARACTERISTIC ENDINGS. 



Most Hdnrew 
HOODS, not end- 
11^ in n or n 
8omle,are mas- 
culine; those in 
n or n servile, 
are mostlyfemi* 
nine, n' is ge- 
nerally consid- 
ered as a femi 
nine termina- 
tion. 



1. In the Singular. 



MostChaldee 
nouns, ending 
in M, 1 and 
servile, are fe- 
minine; most 
others are mas. 
culine. Nouns 
masculine em- 
phatic ending 
m K form their 
feminines also 
in KP as, KJ^D 
the king, and 
khdSo queen. 



Is^ declension* 



Sjriac nouns 
are character- 
ised as to gen- 
der, the same are masculine; 
way as those a«<ik is eene- 
in Chaldee. rally consider- 
ed both masc. 
and feminine. 
Those in « and 
n are feminine. 
Qd declension. 
Nouns ending 
in e; are both 
masc. and fem. 
those in •» are 
neuter. 
Sd declension. 
Nouns endin 
in 9, 1, (, f, an 
4" are of all 
genders; those 
in et are femi- 
nine ; those in 
«, I, vy are neu- 
ter. 



Nouns ending Nouns 
in «( and «$, in as ai 

masc; 
a, and 
tives ii 
the Gr 
fern in i 
9dde{ 
Those 
us are 
and in 
neuter 

Nou 
or, OS, 
masc; 
05, and 
es and 
bals in 
polysy 
m do 
are fer 
or J ur, 
e. If TOi 
nerallj 
4th dei 

Nou 
are ms 
fem.;ii 
5th dei 

Nou 
are fen 
dies a,n 
rivativ 



l5^ dec 
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BNOLISH. 



FKENOH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



&ERMAN. 



guished in the following manner, viz. 



man 
woman 



homme 
femme 



I. BY DIFFERENT WORDS. 

hombre 
muger 



uomo 
femina 



mann 
meib 



II. BT DIFFERENCE OF TERMINATIONS. 



prophet 
prophetess 



proph^te 
proph^tesse 



profeta 
profetessa 



profeta 
profetisa 



prophet 
pvoptfttin 
Jnte 14. 



III. BT CHARACTERISTIC ENDINGS. 



1. In the Singular. 

Nouns of alll Nouns withi Nouns ending Nouns ending 
the following in tt, e and o, 



endings are 
ma^c except 
those that are 
approprisited 
to the femin. ; 
'Which is form- 
ed by adding 



endings are fe- 
minine. Nouns 
in ti4 and t4, 
in unij in zon, 
and son after a 
vowel or diph 



the following thong. Nouns 



to the ma3c. ; 
as, ess; lion^ 
lioness; ine, as, 
hffi'o, heroine; 
pTs by chang- 
ing the ending; 
as^ or into rtj?; 
as, executor. 



in eurand eure^ 
in X, in any 
vowel or diph- 
thong before e, 
not sounded. 
Nouns in ance 
or anse, ence or 
ense. Nouns in 



without accents 
are masculine; 
those of the 
same endings 
accented, with 
those in ate, ide, 
ite^hde andi^e; 
da and gia, ge- 
nerally femin. 



in e, i, o, u, t, 
II, r, 5, and t, 
are generally generally mas 



executrix ; ot aille, eilk, and 
into ess; as,a6- elk. Nouns in 



tot, abbess. 



ace and asse. 

Nouns in ik 
and iUe, uiUe, 
UiUe, euilk, 
isse, ise or ize. 

The rest are 
generally mas- 
culine. 



masculine. 
Those in tare 



masculine, if m, except in 



derived from 
the Arabic,but 
if derived from 



they are femi- 
nine* Nouns 
in a, all letters 
of the alpha- 
bet, inr6)Widi 
a mute letter 
before it, and 
those in V and 
X, and Greek 
nouns in i are 
feminine. 
O^ Conway, 



Nouns with 
the following 
endings, are 



culine ; those 
in et, also in 



finitives. Fe- 
minine nouns 
generally end 



the Greek, in in, inn, tt) 



heit, feit, fcfeaft 

and ung. 
Neuter nouns 
are diminuti- 
ves endins in 
(benand letn; 
nouns ending 
in tiium. 
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2. In the Plural. 
Referred to the Table of the Mode of forming Plurals. 



II. NUMBER. 

40. •N'umber, is the consideration of an object as being one or more. 

41. Substantives, 6cc. have three numbers; viz. Singular, Dual and Plural. 

42. The Singular expresses one object ; as, a chair, a table. 

43. The Dual expresses more than one, but not more than two. It is 
peculiar to the Greek, as to the languages under notice; and it is to be 
found in the Anglo-Saxon and Mceso- Gothic. 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



STRIAC. 



GREEK. 



LATIir. 



One declension. 
The plural 
is formed from 
the singular in 
inascnouns bj 
adding D' and 
sometimes ni 
to the sing. In 
the femin. 
changing n oV 
n, into ni; or 
by inserting i 
before n" of the 
sing, or ^ be- 
fore m, or 
changing n in- 
to D^n; some fe- 
mininesaddD\ 



Onedeclension. 
The plural 
is formed from 
the singular in 
masc.nouns by 
addingptothe 
sing.; or in the 
emphatic form 

by by ad ding «" or 
K to the sing. 

Singular em- 
phatics in M, 
change K into 
p. In the fem. 

by they add J to 
the singular ; 
change m into 
I, or Nn into |N. 



Onedeclension. 

The rule in 

Chaldee will 

also apply in 

Syriac. 



OF MOUNS IN REGIMEN. 



Nouns mas- 
culine singu- 
lar suffer no 
change in re- 
gimen;but plu- 
ral nouns,drop 
their final D 
as, pNO^D for 
P«D'd4d kings 
of the earth. 

Nouns femi 
nine sing, in 
regimen end- 
ing inn change 



Nouns mas- 
culine sing, in 
regimen suffer 
no change; but 
nouns mascu- 
line plural in 



regimen drop ject the final ^( 



their final j; as, 
Mt73K 'jD, sons 
of man. 

Nouns fem. 

singular in re 

gimen, change 

their final t( in - 
n Into n ; but|ton;those end 
other feminine|ing in KD drop plural in regi- 



JVbfe 16. . 
Nouns mas- 
culine sing, in 
regimen, suffer 
no change; but 
nouns femi 
nine sins:, re- 



of the empha 

tic form, when 

in regimen; as, 

In^Oj^, wis- 
dom, emphatic 

l^iOTL^in 

reg.^VQO^ 

Nouns masc. 



'i St declension 
changes «sand 
iif,« and 9| into 

2d declension 
changes «$, of 
the masc. and 
femin. into •« ; 
and 6v of the 
neuter into «. 

Sd declension. 
Masc. changes 
t9 into iyf$ ; as, 

«|into tfKTt;;as 
«y«|, mtttKTifi 4^ pi 
into9rs?,*as,A«<- 

A«4') ^^tXet^i^ i 

n^ into §^i( and 
}^is i as, «ni^, 
«yf^f€and«v9gfs; 
«£$ into «dg(; as, 

XtCfAVUf, Xitfit' 

veihiq. Neuter 
changes « into 

«T« j as, r/VjMtfi 
Taf^tcret j i into 
<r«j as, ^lA/, fii" 

XiTtCi u.^ and «$ 
into «T<B ; as, 

into v»i as, $"«• 
into t€} aSj «f y, 



1st declension 
changes a, . «, 
and €8 into ^; 
as^musajmusae. 

Oddeclensunu 
Masc. changes 
er and ttf into i; 
as, puer, puerL 
Neuter changes 
urn into a. 

Sd dechnsion. 
Masc. change 
IS into ides; as;, 
lapis, laptdes ; 
or, into ores; as. 
•astor,past5re8; 
OS into otes; aSj 
nepos, nepdtes; 
an intones; as, 
titan, titanes ; 
en into dnes; as, 
ren, renes; er 
into ires; as, 
agger, aggSres; 
as into ates; as» 
Veritas, veriti- 
tes; ear intones; 
as, lex, leges. 

Feminine ; oi 
into Sres; as, ar- 
bor, arbores;'e] 
into iresi a8,mu- 
lier, muli^res 
do and go int< 
tnes; as, simill- 
tudo, similittt- 



KTTMOLOOT. 
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2. In the PluraL 
Referred to the Table of the Mode of forming Pluralg. 



44. The Plural expresses more than one ; as, chairs^ tables^ Every dual, 
is therefore a plural ; but every plural is not a dual. Some words, from the 
nature of the things which they express, are used only in the singular; 
others, only in the plural ; and some, are the same in both numbers. 
J^ote 15. 

45. The plural number of nouns, lis formed from the singular in the 
following manner ; viz. 



ENGLISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



^hededeHsion. 
.-Adds s to the 
aeingaiar. 
^ Nouns ending 
iKn X, chf ifc, or 
.^, add es$ as, 
^oz, ibxes ; in 
^ add s/as, 
zMnff, nift; in 
S ^th another 
^wovel in the 
syllable, 
dd 8i as, key. 



Onedeelemion, 
Nouns of all 
terminations, 
add 8 to the 
singular. 
Except, nouns 
in au, eaUj eu, 
CBU, and ieu, 
which add or. 
Nouns in al 



l^eyt ; with no Nouns in s and 



those termina 
tions into aux. 



X in the sin- 
gular make no 



^roer vowel in 

"the same syl _ 

l^e, change change in the 

V into tes ; as, plural. 

flji flies; and 

/€ into ves; as, 

"'•^fe, wives. 

. Some nouns 

^ Bnglish, ta- 

k«n from other 

Jangui^g, re- 

*«m the plu- 
*^1 of the Ian- 
Stages whence 
«^ are deri- 
Jju; as, from 
*kc Hebrew: 
^chenib,che- 
JjKm; from 
^ Greek: as, 
^^iterion, cri- 
^^ria; thesis, 



Onededension. 
Italian nouns 
have but five 
terminations ; 
namely the five 
vowels, a, e, i, 
o, us of these, 
the masculine 



nouns, ending vowel, which 



in a, form their 



and ail change plurals in i; as. 



profeta, profeti; 
except postesta 
which makes no 
change. Nouns 
feminine in a, 
form their plu- 
ral in 6 ; as, la 
casa, le case 
all nouns end- 
ing in ca and 
^a insert h be* 
fore the final 
plural e, to a- 
void the harsh- 
ness of sound ; 
as, la manica, 
le maniche. 

Nouns in ta, 
(the English ty) 
never change 
their termina- 
tion in the plu- 
ral ; as, la cas- 
tita, le castiti; 
all nouns in e, 



Onedeclension. 
All the various 
terminations 
of the nomin. 
sing, add s in 
the plural; ex- 
cept those end- 



ing in a sharp ending in ef. 



add es; as, Al- 
bala, Albalaes; 
and those end- 
ing in conso- 
nants, which 
make their plu- 
ral also in es; 
as,verdad,ver- 
dades. Nouns 
ending in z, 
change it in 
the plural into 
ces; as, la voz, 
las voces. 



Onedeclension. 
Forms the plu- 
ral in mascu- 
line nouns, by 
adding e or en 
to the sing, or 
ex .to nouns 



en, nn and er. 
Feminines by 
adding t, tt, or 
en to the sing» 
In neuter by 
adding e or er 
to the sing, but 
neuters in e, e(, 
ett, er, and all 
diminutives 
are the same 
in the plural, 
as in the nom<^ 
sing. 



I 



2 



ETTMOLOOT. 



•bi 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEB. 



8TRIA0. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



nouns, as also 
feminines plu- 
ral, except in 
D^n, suffer no 
change in re- 
gimen. Femi- 
nines plural in 
ni often, when 
in regimen, 
postfix ^ as in 
beut ch.xxxii. 
V. 13. yi» 'nio3 
II. Sam. ch. i. 
ver. 19. Tnioa 
and 25. Jiwm. 
Feminine plu> 
raisin D*n drop 
the D in regi- 
men. 



the final M;as, 
rho for KnSo. 
Feminines pi. 
in;, when in re- 
gimen change 
their ] final in- 
to n. 



men drop their 
final .or the 

j of the empha- 
tic form ; as, a 
book, ^aCD; 
pi. ^^ ^aCY); 
and emphatic, 
;in 

r^in^jtSlCD 
P^ouns femi- 
nine plural in 
regimen drop 
their final |; as 

ILi.rx for 



ContractedldKnes; virgo vir- 
nouns masculJgtnes ; as intb 
change m into^tos; as, veritas» 
%tf and fi«; as,verit2tes; ysin- 
infU9$%9nt^ infM' to ydes; as, chla- 
o^fvfff, 'iHi ifmisychlamjdet; 
into iff and i^ ^ s after a conso* 
as, •ptf^ *^<f (, nant and x into 
•^1(3 ivi and vsBs i as, stirpt» 
into us and ufi stirpes; pax, pai* 
as, tmwtMvitim' ces. In neuter* 



l/iu^ 



f'Af K, -fif j fem. 



«$ into •! i as, 

neut. changes 
ti into tm and 
n; as, Dnro^fif , 

«$ into f « and 

Uj as, Tgi;^«(, Tfl- 

;i(f«, -u; I into 
ttt and < ; as, 
fftfnTh r/FuT««, 
0-rNiTf j V into m 
and 9; as, «fv, 

and («{ into 
«T«, oM and «; 
as, »i^*f, xt^tt- 



vs into iraf a«» 
ip^raj a 
intootoiasjdog^ 
ma, dogm&ta ; 
and generally 
the genitive in 
is is changed 
into ia; as, ani- 
mal) animalis, 
animalia. 

4th declension^ 
makes no alte* 
ration in the 
plural. 

5th dedension, 
makes no alte- 
ration in the 
plural. 



III. CASE. 



46. Casei is the accidents or circumstances happening to a Noun, Adjec- 
tive, Pronoun or Participle ; which are as follow ; viz. 1. That of standing 
as the subject of a verb, expressed or understood. This is tiie nominative 
case. 2. That of standing in the relation of property or possession, to ano- 
ther noun or pronoun. This is the possessive case. 3. That of being tiiie 
object to which something is given. This is the dative case. 4. That of 
being the object of a verb or preposition. This is theoUective case. 5. 
That of being called to. This is the vocative case. 6. That of being the 
object from which something is taken awaj. This is the ablative case. 
On the subject of cases, Murray, in his laige grammar observes, *' Some 
writers think that the relations signified by Uie addition of articles and 
prepositions to the noun, may properly be denominated cases, in English ; 
and that, on this principle, there are, m our language, as many cases as in 
the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cases for our substantives^ 
there are strong ot^ections^ It would, indeed, be a formal and useless ar- 
rangement of nouns^ articles and prepositions. If an arrangement of this 
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BNGLISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



ises, and all| 
derivatives, 
phasis, em- 
Gises ; from 
tin: as, ra- 
18» radii; in- 
X, indices ; 
M> from the 
reach : as, 
^u« beaux ; 
om the Sax- 
\i as, child, 
lildren ; ox, 
eiv 



whether masc. 
or femin. form 
the plural in i ; 
as, il padre, i 
padn ; mille, a 
thousand makes 
mila in plural ; 
five nouns, viz. 
r^, a king; spe- 
cif, a sort; sli- 
perficie, effigie 
and I'esequie, 
make no change 
also nouns in i 
make no change 
but nouns in o 
change it into i; 
in io into j; in 
chio, do, giio, 
and gio change 
io into i; nouns 
in CO and go of 
not more than 
two syllables, 
insert fi, as, il 
fu6co, i fuochi; 
nounsinumake 
no change. 



GERMAN. 



^ture were to be considered as constituting cases, the English language 
"^Id have a much greater number of them than the Greek and Latin 
^gues ; for, as every preposition has its distinct meaning and effect, 
iveij combination of a preposition and article with the noun, would form 
^ liferent relation, and would constitute a distinct case. This would en- 
'ttJnber our language with many new terms, and a heavy and useless load 
^^.distinctions. But though this variety of cases does not at all correspond 
^^\ the idiom of our language, there seems to be great propriety in 
jj^itting a case in English substantives, which shall serve to denote the 
%ct« of active verbs and prepositions ; and which is, therefore properly 
'^'l^ed the ol)jective caseJ^ ('rages 54 and 55.) 

ner; viz. 

English ; 
o , ^ Spanish; 

^ prefixing and postfixine the article, as in the Hebrew and its dialects. 

n. In declinable nouns ; by changing the termination. 




-»E.N.i. riALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



. > . .>A.-S NOUNS. 

g -u^y- 5y yr-,M^i^S ^^ 'Article declimi. 
t .vi«: .-e mot 



ai mot 



■.V 



>on] le niot 



•• J 



'■C w. 



!0 le mot 



la parola 
delta par. 
alia parola 
ia parola 
o la parola 
dalla par. 



la palabra 
de ia palab. 
k la palabra. 
la palabra 
la palabra 
por la pal. 



Fiftral. 

V ^* I'.K* words 

^ ^ \ incwonls' 

■ 

s^ X*" '.'w word 



!os mots 
des mots 
aux mots 
les mots 
oles mots 



le parole 
delle par. 
alle parole 
le parole 
o le parole 
dalle par. 



las palabra — 
de las pal. 
a las palab 
las palabra 
o palabras 
por las paS 



x .• '4}>ooimen of the nouns, that the language 

■iv» variation but a plural — that the article: 

.1 .r»d the characteristic plural endings, fort 

■i.i: tlie genitive is not marked by anj othe 

... 11 .itiv of the languages, except tlie English— 

V . .'..^.K' IS but a contraction for word his, in whi 

.. «,'v/-ii is, it obtained for a longtime in Englis 

..o )c Neon in Chaucer. 



LATIN. 



GERMAN. 



I \ 



^* V 



« ••% 






I ;\ l^KCLINABLE NOUNS. 



■Uft^'in^ the terminations* 

\ \st Declension* 
\'haracteristic cnd- 
in«;s: •As, es, a and e. 



Hi. k 



I 

jSin^ular. 
; Kueas 
/.Knoa* 
j Kne« 
..'..V*noan 



A'» 



.*.^H' 



Plural. 



One declension. 
1st specimen of ma 
nouns, adding e in 1 
plural. 



Singular. 
Hx n)in^ 

bcm -e 
^en wxnt> 



Plural 
bic u>ini>c 
t>n mntt 
bctt wtnD 
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OREEK. 



LATIN. 



N 

A. 
A. 



Singular. 



N. 
6. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 






N 

6. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

A. 



rtftn 

TjTMtJI 



Dual. 



Plural. 






tut %^nm. 






Singular. 
Anchises 
Anchisse 
Anchisee 
-sem 
oAnchisa 
Anchise 



Plural. 






musa 

musae 

musee 

musam 

o musa 

mus& 



musee 

musarum 

musis 

musas 

omusce 

musia 






fmt9 rtftmtt 
rartfut 






m rifimt 



GERMAN. 



Sd specimen of masc. 
nouns, adding en in 
the plural. 



Singular. 

^ct^e^t 
ben (;etrn 



Plural. 

bie ^erten 
bet ^etteit 
ben ^etteti 
bie (;etren 



Sd specimen of masc. 
nouns^adding er in the 
plural. 

bie m&nner 



betr mdnn 
beeP -ee? 
bem -e 
ben tnann 



ber m&nnet 
bennt&nnent 
bie m&nner 



Penelope 

-pes 

-pe 

-pen 
o -pe 

-pe 



Ist specimen of fern 
noans« bidding c in pi 



bie ^^x(b 
t>tt l)4nb 
bet ^dnb 
hit ijCiXih 



bie ()^nbe 
ber f^&nb'e 
ben ijiiXihm 
bie ijixiht 



9d Declension, 

Characteristic endings : 

Of and •#« and Attic «$ and mu 



^Declension. 
Characteristic end- 
ings : er, us and um. 



N 
G. 
D. 
A 
V. 
A. 



TV A«y« 
tm A«y« 

T*9 Afy*9 

«A«yt 



VJk 

6. 

B 

A. 

V. 

A. 



MCI 



r# A«yi# |m A«y»< puer 
r»i9 A«y#i9 jTtfV A«y«v pueri 
r«ip A«y#iy iTtif A«y«if puero 






• A#7#i 



puerum 

puer 

puero 



piieri 

puerorum 

pueris 

pueros 

pueri 

pueris 



One Declension. 
2d specimen of fern* 
nouns, addikig n in the 
plural. 

bie febetn 



hit febet 
ber feber 
ber feber 
hit feber 



ber febem 
htn febem 
bie febem 



rmtf Httf 
rmp ftTMf 



r«r#i 



domiinas idomini 



r 



domini 

domino 

dominum 

domine 

domino 



-norum 
dominis 
dominos 
domini 
dominis 



3d. specimen of fern, 
nouns, adding en in p]. 



bie frau 
ber fran 
ber fran 



bie fromn 
ber ftmtn 
benfronen 



bie fran biefranen 



r« 
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GREEK. 



LATIN. 



GERMAN. 





Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. 


T« {wX^f 


T« {c;A«» 


T« |vA« 


regnum 


regna 


G. 


TV {vXv 


TMF {vAtflf 


riiv {vAj»# 


regni 


reguorum 


D. 


Tf 8»A# 


T*if £oA«iy 


r««f £t/A«if 


regno 


regnis 


A. 


T0 |vA«v 


T« (vAa> 


Tie SvA« 


regnum 


regna 


V. 


«r {vA«» 


« (vA«r 


«r {oAtf 


regnum 


regna 


A. 








regno 


regnis 



N. 


• Httf 


r«f Pf «r 


M9Sf 


Q, 


TV um 


Ttfif yf«v 


T«y yf#9 


D. 


T«»ff 


• 


TW« flf^C 


A. 


r#f Heft 


ra»Vf« 


T«J f l#f 


V. 
A. 


m »!#$ 


A^ VM# 


4 



3d Declension. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



T* attfytmf 






N. 
G.1 
D. 
A. 
V. 



Td ;^Mff 



viz. 



Only one Neuter in «;, 

ret xitm 






1st specimen < 
nouns, which n 
change in the j 

Singular. F 
bae? tndbcben bii 
be^ -cficnef bet 
bem -cben bei 



2d specimen ( 
nouns, adding i 
plural. 

bac^bein ibie b 
be^beinedbet b 



b^^ bein 



bctt ( 
^xt b 



Sd specimen < 
nouns, adding ( 
plural. 

ba^ YDeib bie u 
be^weibeg ber ti 
bein tt)eibe ben t 
ba^ weib bie tt 



50. Of the contracted nouns of the second declension in the Orei 

Contractions in this declension are made thus : § and «, before 

diphthong, are dropped ; to and •• are contracted into a ; and f« inl 



Singular. 

• 4()fA^l^l«f, Sg 
rm «3fA^i}-f»,.-f 

•llfA^i3-g#f, -irv 



N. 
G. 
D. 

A.f«y 



Dual. 

Tt<i ieSiA<^')-i«iv, -0IV 
Td/r «dtA^il'f0if, -•ir 



Plural. 

•< «9sA^(S-i0i, «oi 

TA»y uhx^ti'tatf, • 
T0<$ «deA^fd-£o<;, • 
m^ «diA^«dfi»$, - 
« «SsA^id-ioi, -d< 
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a. 

A.. 



Singular* 
«p y«f9 yv 



Dual. 

T«<v yd^iy^ ydO 

TAP y«A^, y«» 
«» y0«, yitf 



PluraL 
«< y««/, ytfi 

ret 9 i'«o<$t v«K 
T«f y*«5, y«$ 
AT yoof, tot 



NT. 

D. 
A.. 

r. 



TO tf My, 0^vy 
AP dfity, c^vt 



TAP Af f«r^ AfAP 
TO/y PfUtff 6f»t9 

TA<y ««*£ oiy, ofAiy 

T« AffAP, Af AP 
# «flA»y Of AP 



ret ort«« Of « 
rA>P offApy^ Of APy 

T0<$ Of C0<(, OfO<$ 

rc6 Of |«, of«( 

AP Of ftfy OfOS 



GHEEK. 



LATIN. 



51. Sd Declension 
Is imparisjllabic, or increases the number of syl- 
id-bles in the oblique cases. 

Characteristic endings : 
^^« & C ^» ^ of all genders ; a of tne feminine, and 
•»_«, V of the neuter. 



&, 
A.. 

l>. 
A. 
V. 

A. 

N. 

!>• 
V 



Singular. 

"TU rirafog 

vap rtrxn 

PT^TOBV 



A 



Tut Xmfixmioi 
Ti| >imftiintit 
TIP XttfAWmim 



TO titf$m 

TOP ri^OtTI 
TO fWiUI 



Dual. 

TAP rtrttn 
T6i9 r<T«yoiy 
Toiy TiT«yo<y 

TAP T<T«y8 

« rtrmn 



T# XoSMVOt^S 

T«iy Aos^VM^o/y 
Tieiy Aotfcr^Soiy 

T« AoljM^A^f 



TAP WttftMTB 

TO<y o'AP/ie«roty 
TOiv TmfAa,r*it 
rm o-AP/»«Tf 
r«lpo«T8 



Plural. 

0< TiT«yf( 

TApy T<T«yApy 
TOI$ ruitTi 
rag TiTdtMBs 
AP rirmtii 



TAPy Aot^Vcs^tfy 

TOMf A«)tOT«r< 

T«f A«^ir«|}«5 
AP A«^«3f; 



T# 0«/M4tTOS 
TAPV 0'#iO«TAPy 
T«<$ O'AP/IMIO'f 
T« 0*AP|l««eT« 

AP v^fnttrm 



Sd Declension 
Is partly parisyllabic 
& partly imparisjllabic. 
Cnaracteristic endings: 
J5r, or, OS, o of the 
masc. s, 07, aus, as, «s, 
is, io, (2o, ^0 of the fem. 
eny ar, ur, *, c, its, e, t 
ma of the neuter. 



Singular, 
titan 
titanis 
titani 
titanem 
titan 
titane 

lampas 

lampadis 

lampadi 

lampadem 

lampas 

lampade 

corpus 

corporis 

corpori 

corpus 

corpus 

corpora 



PluraL 
titanes 
titanura 
titanibus 
titanes 
titanes 
titanibus 

llampades 

lampadum 

lampadibus 

lampades 

lampades 

lampadibus 

corpora 

corporum 

corporibui 

corpora 

corpora 

corporibttS 



n 
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52. Of the cottiracted nouns of Ae ihird declension in the Oreek. 

I. Nouns in «f and •§ are contracted in all cases that can admit of ce 
tractions ; some nouns in 9$ are masculine ; others feminine. Nouns in 
and K are neuter only. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

N 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



Singular. 









TO lU^Ci 

T« tir^$fiUtus 



Dual. 

T«iy inf$9r$t9't$t9y -air 

«r illfMr$t9^t9y -H 

rmtt T^m^-ftiy, -•/» 
T« Tll;g-flf -jj 

T6t9 rilj^-i6tfy -•IP 

TWi» rti^'i^it^ -0t9 
tit ritx'**» -« 

rOif tW%9fiMf*fl9y •div 



Plural. 

•« 9lM««0-^lKfff , -tK 
rut nfMfii9'909j "09 
T«|$ ^1lfit»T$i9*0-t 

TV; 3i|^«0^fr-<«$) -crs 

<» illf**^h9'9Ky -MJ 
T4VV T^/tf^-MV) -«f 

iri»i$ T(«9^ri 

*► T^«lfg-Mf, -Ut 

rm r%$X'Uty -n 

# Tii;i5-t«, -1 

r<B tifW§fut9'tigf -« 



It. Nouns in n and < are contracted only in the dative singular, and 
ihe nominative, accusative and vocative plural ; <s is mascuime or fen 
nine ; 1 is neuter. 





Singular. 


Dual. 




Plural. 




mic. 




•Affic. 




Attic. 


N. 


«•♦'« 


t9t 0^<| 


•^ff 


#/ «^<f«i •^<f 


•^uu *V*^ 


G. 


ra •^tcg ^f«#iF 


Ttfiy ^fi6t9 


•^MV 


T«v •^<4fy 


6ptm 


a 


r« 0^//) 0^1 i(fi$ U 


TMV tf^ltlV 


•^f«9 


T#l( 0^tTt 


tpiTi 


A. 


r$9 4^i9 


r« «^<f 


•^U 


rift i^tOf, t^t$ 


•^i»() 4^ 1 


V. 


90 &Pt 


et tf <f 


0^ff 


i» i^ttf, f^if 


«f fHi $^ 



This declension is Ionic and used by Herodotus. H ^vr^^ft, power ^ a 
19 v«Ai$, a cityy are declined like the Attic form. 



N. 


T0 ^^'Hff-I 


T« 0i9mttt 


T«i Ttfifirtki 9t9mct 


G. 


m trt9niFt$4 


T#i9 nm^Tifif 


rm9 9t9nwt9f9 


D. 


Ttt rfFVsrii) #^fi|9ri 


Tt<» c^inrrMif 


rug 9t99flFWt 


A. 


T« ^infiTf 


T«r riir«ir/f 


ftf 9i9nirtmi 9^9^wi 


V. 


« riNtv/ 


41 ri94tr/f 


4» nntvi^i riytiM'f 
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ni. Nouns in ws^ vs and v (genitive t»g,) are likewise contracted only 
in the dative singular, and in the nominative, accusative and vocative 
piural. 





Singular. 


Dual. 


PluraL 


N. 


• /d«r/Af vs 


r«» ^awtXn 


0< fi»9lX"Mj »tti 


G. 


rif ^#rfA-f«$ Jitt, 'Wf 


rctf fiavtXtotv 


rttf fiafftXutf 


D. 


Tf fiuTth'Ul, '•it 


rtn /SMriAgtfiv 


rpts liaTiXtvTt 


A. 


f9 fimTtXm 


TAI fiU^lXtt 


T«$ fiattX-tttiy 'Ug 


V. 


• ^TtXiV 


t* ^avik%% 


M fiaviX'tK, its 


NJ 


9 Xlht%Vi 


T» VfA(«f f - 


0t %%XgK'eii9 'itg 


a 


ra irtXtxidt 


TO/y XtXtKg0l9 


rvt xiXiMMf 


D- 


T» ire Afjft-f r, -ii 


r6tf XiXtKiPiv 


rtti iftXvttvt 


A. 


T§f inXtttv9 


r» ^riAiicf f 


THi TiXtX'tUf, 'tig 


V. 


m XiXtKV 


m ^TfAfxcf 


it 9riXgfC-tti» 'ttg 


N. 


r« mfv 


T« tfref 


ra art a, arn 


G. 


ru tifecs 


T«/y «$><#/» 


T«f afMf 


D. 


rtf art'*, am 


Ttf/D aftott 


r^tf ortTi 


A. 


T# arv 


T0 artt 


T« «fg«9 am 


V. 


tfarv 




a arta^ am 



These nouns following, contract only in the nominative, accusative and 
vocative plural ; viz. those which end : 

1. in vf, gen. V6g ; as, ySdr^v^, nom. and voc. plural, /ipr^-vts, -vf, accus. 

£ In Mtff, gen. ««$ ; as, tj ravst, nom. and voc. plural, 9atf, mv^y accus. 
9aasi favf* 
3d In «$, gen* §09 $ as, • xat n /Sv;, nom, and voc. plural, /3ac(, ^ttg, accus. 



rV. Nouns in « and t0( are contracted only in the singular, their dual 
and plural being declined like X6y$f of the second declension, as, vXn;c^, 
9 ^«i#iv. Nouns declined in the following manner are feminine only. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



n Xnx'' 

^f Xnx9$u Xnx^i 

rii Xnx«*\ ^nx»* 
^» Xfix^a, Xvx^ 
Xnx^f 



raif Xnx*f^ 
ran> Xnx^tf 
ra Xnx^ 



There are but two nouns in »%, that follow this 



at X%x^^ 
T«j/^ Xtix^ii 
a Xiix«t 

form ; viz. 9 «f)w$, 9 1}«;. 



V. Nouns neuter in «« pure and ^ag are contracted in all the cases 
that admit of contraction, thus : 



NJ 

G. 

D. 

A. 

V. 



rig M!g^'mr§Sy 'O^g, 'tti 
r» Kt^-artj -m, 'a 



ra xt^-art, -M, -« 
rpt* xt^-ar^f, -«•<», -«r 
rat xt^-artif, -«(aivj -«v 
ra Kig-«Tf , -«f , -« 
«r xt^-art -at, -« 



So also is declined^ k^tat, »(«$• JV*o^ 17. 



ra xi^-ara, -aa, -a 
rav xt^-arav, -aaty -at 
T6tg xt^ari 
ra xt^-ara, -aa, -« 
a xt^-ara, 'oa, -« 
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IV. PERSON. 

53. Person is the distinction of individuation ; or the characteristic 
mark which describes one of our species, uttering sonum per se concern- 
ing himself, concerning another present to him, or concerning another not 
present, but on whom the conversation turns ; and collectively after the 
same way, of numbers in the plural form. 

54. It expresses this distinction of individuation in the way in which 
individuals stand related to each other, as the speaker, the sp^ncen, to, and 
the spoken of, 

55. The first person is the person speaking. 
The second is the person spoken to. 
The third is the person spoken of. 

56. Person belongs to all declinable parts of speech, ^except the article,) 
because they all are capable of expressing all the vanations of action of 
which we are the subjects. 

57. But no part of speech radically contains within itself an abstract 
idea of person, except the pronoun and the radix (which is the third per- 
son preterite) of the Hebrew verb; for it alone is capable of narrating 
events when no one is present, to whom either we may say '' I did thusp 
or to whom we may point and say « thou didst it.^^ But any person may 
say (no one being present,) but sonans per se, sounding by himself and 
referring to an absent person, '*' he did if." Nouns have relation to differ- 
ence of person only as they stand in connexion with pronouns or verbs, 
which have personal qualities belonojing to them. 

58. The article, strictly speaking, lias no connexion with person ; fw it 
has only to do. 

Firsts with nouns, as limiting the extent of their application. 

Secondj mih adjectives, as they are often used substantively; and 
may be the subject or predicate of a preposition. 

Thirdy with verbs, as their infinitives are the verb's substantive, and s 
may stand either as nominatives to other parts of verbs, or as objective 
governed by verbs, participles, adjectives, and prepositions ; or. 

Fourth, with participles, as they also partake of the nature of nouns 
adjectives ; or as they, with the article, may be the nominative to a verb^ oi 
the objective governed by it or prepositions. We may not say, the J, 
thou^ nor the he : so that the article cannot coalesce with pronouns^ 
except in an instance of the very strongest kind, noticed in JV*ote 28. 

Whilst writing the above an instance to the point was found in my cur-* 
sory reading; '* this same great I;'* and not only with demonstrative, but 
also with possessive pronouns ; as, "their we\ their Fs.^^ Hussey's Glory 
of Christ unveiled. 

Fifth, with adverbs, when used as substantives. 

59. Substantives in general are of the third person ; but when they arc 
put in apposition with a pronoun of the first person, they are then in the 
first person ; as, / the man who speak ; man is the first person, in apposi- 
tion with the pronoun / : when they stand in apposition with a pronoun of 
the second person, they are then in the second person, as, he grateful ye 
children of men: here, children is in the second person in apposition 
with the pronoun ye. 
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III. ADJECTIVES. 

60. Jin Mjective is a part of speech adtied to a substantive, &c. to ex- 
press some quality, &c. belonging to it. 

61. JSldjectives have the same circumstances belonging to them, which 
belong to nouns ; viz. Gender, ^^^umber, Case, Person ; in these respects 
thej agree with nouns; and are either declined like them, or have no vari- 
ations in their terminations. 

62. Thej admit of Degrees of Comparison which are called CompoT' 
ative and Superlative s for the Positive is the basis of the quality oi the 
adjective, and expresses the fact or existence of that quality, but not the 
degree of.it. Therefore, 

63. The Positive expresses the qualities of an object, but without any 
increase or diminution* 

64. The Comparative increases or lessens the Positive in signification. 

65. The Superlative increases or lessens the Positive to the highest 
decree. The learned have been divided in opinion, as to the positive 
being a degree, and Murray, in his large Grammar, says, <' There are 
commonly reckoned three degrees of comparison ; the positive, the com^ 
parative, and the superlative. Grammarians have generally enumerated 
these three degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of cbmparison ; as it 
seems to be nothing more than the simple form of the adjective, and not 
to imply either comparison or degree. This opinion may be well founded) 
>inless the adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, by con- 
fining a secret or general reference to other things ; as, when we say he 
is a taU man, this is a, fair day, we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of men, and to different weather." (Page 57".) Mr. M. however, calls 
the positive a state, and the comparative and superlative, degrees. He 
also notices, that " the termination ish may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is diminished, below the 
positive ; as black, blackishj or tending to blackness ; salt, saltish^ or ha- 
lving a little taste of salt. The word rather is very properly used to 
^ress a small degree or excess of a quality ; as, She is rather profuse in 
W expenses." (Page 58.) He also observes, that " when the word very, 
^^^miingly, or any other of similar import, is put before the positive, it is 
c&Iletd by some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
^e other superlative which has been already mentioned, and is called the 
superlative of comparison. Thus very eloquent^ is termed the superlative 
<>f eminence ; most eloquent, the superlative of comparison. In the super- 
lative of eminence, something of comparison is, however, remotely or indi- 
rectly intimated ; for we cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, 
without comparing his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. The 
comparative may be so employed, as to express the same pre-eminence 
or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, the sentence, * of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable^^ conveys the same sentiment as the following, 
< virtue is more valuabh than every other acquirement.' " (Page 60.) The 
Hebrew and its dialects had such a mode of comparison, in the use of 
nj», and the Greeks in that of (r^poS^^*, as may be seen by referring to 
Nunibers, chap. 11. ver. S3. 

^6. The Comparative and Superlative are formed from the Positive in 
the following manner, viz. 



^ 
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GUEEK. 



LATIN. 



MODE OF FORMING COMPARISONS. 

The Positive has eleven termlDations ; viz. •; ; «(, if, •»$ ; 
us ; «(9 «(, v( ; ( ; 4v and «». 

1. Adjectives ending in «< after a lodg syllable, form the 
comparative and superlative, bj changing •; into •rfc*^ and 
or«r«( ; as, 



P08ITEVE. 



SUPERLATIVE. 



COMPARATIVE. 

After a short syllable) «s is cnanged into tnt^^i and anmr^. 

But if the preceding be doubtful, that is, either long or 
short, the comparative and superlative are formed either in 
•Tf{«; and tTtfrtf ; or^ tnt^n and mrttr^s ; as, 



let; 




|0*0Tf(«€ 


i0-«r«T«( 






ir«TM«f 


i0*«rr«r«$ 




Except 




»tUi 




»ff«rf^«s 


>eir«r«r«f 


ri»«« 




riftrt^^f 


rfv*T<(T«€ 



i2. Adjectives ending in «(^, k, and m contracted, add rt^ps 
and T«ro$ to the positive ; as. 



•«ff 



in «^ fMlKU^ 

contr. tr$ «TAtf$ 









3. Adjectives in ttg reject the i, and then add n^pg and 
T«r0$; as, 

4. Adjectives in «$, us and »?, form their comparative and 
superlative from their neuter gender ; or reject the final a- 
and add n^tg and rcn-o; ; as. 



ftiXecg 



neut. jMfAKf 
neut. fvoTfCff 
neut. iv^v 






N. B. vs with an acute accent, is often c 



/MfA«VT«T«f 



langed into /*»? 



Adjectives 
form their 
comparatives 
and superlati- 
ves by adding 
or and ssimtcs 
to the 1st case 
of the positive 
which ends in 
i ; as, doctus, 
gen. docti, C. 
doctior, S.doc- 
tissimud ; tris- 
tis, dat tristi, 
C. tristior, S. 
tristisnmus. 

Adjectives 
in er dmp that 
syllable and 
add rior and 
errimus $ as, 
pulcher. Com. 
pulchriott S. 
pulcherrimus ; 
those ending 
in lis drop £ 
and add ior 
and limus} as, 
similis, C. si- 
milior, S. si- 
millimas. 



and if«$, as, fv^Wi iv^i^y, fv^^fOfj so also ret^iffj rxj^mf, ra^i^vi-, 

ittXvi makes 9rAfi«»r, wXu^p^, 

5, Adjectives in { form the comparative and superla* 
tive from the genitive in «?, bj changing «« into t^t^ds and 
/f«To$; as, 

^A«| gen. fiXxKog I fiXuKtU^tf I fiXecKifetJd^; 

6. Adjectives in n? and «p torm the comparative and su- 
perlative bj adding rt^$i and riBr«« to the nom. plural ; as. 






nom. pi. rectus JTf^f »<$-f^os 



Tt^eHTtCTpq 



P. 

c. 

s. 



As there is no Compar. nor Super, form 
in the Heb.Chal. and Syr. there can, of 
course, be no irregularity in comparison 



67. Some words of very common 

uymhg bonus 

ttfU'^mt melior 

ct^tT9<; optimus 
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BKGLISH. 



FRENCH* 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



Adjectires 



MODE OF FORMING COMPARISONS. 



form their form their 



Adjectives 



comparatives 
and superlati 
yes by adding 
er or r, an( 
esi or s^to the 
positive ; as, 
fair, C. fairer, 
8. fairest; wise 
wiser» wisest, 
lliis relates 
to words of 
one syllable; 
but words of 

■ 

two syllables 

Sinerallyforin 
eir degrees 
hj the addi- 
tion of more 
andfRo^; as, 
fhigal, C.more 
frogid, S. most 
frua^L 

K. B. JIfore 
and most are 
yiemselves re- 
gnlariy com- 
pared with lit- 
tle variation 
from the obso- 
lete mo. Com. 
ffto-er^ ormcire. 
Sap. mo-est or 
fsumti and are 
thus used by 
Chaucer. 



degrees of comparatives 



comparison by 
affixing plm, 
moins, si^ aus' 



si, and U plus positive ; and 



to the positive; 
as, sage. Com. 
plus sage,Sup 
le plus sage. 



Adjectives 
form their 



only by adding by adding mo^ adding r or er. 



pitt, menOf or 
meglio to the 



their superla- 
tives by li /?«*,• 
or by adding 
issimo to the 
end of the 
word ; as, dot- 
to« C. piu dot 
to, S. il piu 
dotto, or dot- 
tii3simo. Six 
Italian compa- 
ratives end in 
ore^ viz. mag' 
gioref mioore 
peggiore, mig- 
liore, superio- 
re, inferiore. 
The Italians 
la^epeggio void 
meglio where 
the French use 
pire & mieuujc; 
but with sub- 
stantives they 
always say, 
peggiore and 
migliore. 



Adjectives 
form their 
comparatives 



or menost and 
their superla- 
tives by add- 



ing mui, or e/fc66«,C.f(66net, 

S. fcWnfT. 
Monosyllabic 



mtLS and el nU- 
nos, or in the 



in a vowel by 
changing it in- 
to isimo ; as, 
util, C. mas 
util, S. mui 
util, el mas 
util, or utilisi- 
mo. 



Adjectives 
form their com- 
paratives by 



and their super- 
latives by add- 
ing fl or efl; as 



words ending adject, change 

the vowels a,0, 
u in the compa- 
rative and su- 
perlative into 
the diphthongSy 
&, i, u; as, l^n^i 
long, C. Idnflct, 

coarse, C. gtS- 
t>fr, S. gr66tl. 

In the follow- 
ing exceptions 
the vowels re- 
main unaltered 
through all the 
degrees. ^VtXit, 
of various col- 
ours ; getabe, 
straight; ^0^{, 
hollow ; (a^tn, 
lame ; (o^, rid ; 
mwttter, lively; 
runb, round ; 
famft, sof^ to((, 
mad. 



J^ote 1«. 



goad 

better 

best 



are irregularly formed. 

bon 
meilleur 



le meilleur 



b»eno 

mieliore 

ottimo 



bueno 
mejor 
bonilsimo 



6etfer 

befl or teftcr 
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HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



StRIAC. 



GREEK* 



LAI 



68. Though Ailjectives, in English are» strictly speaking indecl 
yet they are subject to ail the rules of concord, agreeing with al 
Substantives^ in gender, number, case and person. In those lanj 





V. 


M. 


N. 


njiD 


3X3 


G. 






D. 






A. 






V. 






A. 






N.A.&V. 




G. 


&D. 





F. 



M. 

20 



POSITIVE. 

Singular. 



v. M.| M. F. N.| M. 
\S1^ ID-4<»y«^-»f, -u, -di-bon-us,- 



-f> '9J, -«» 



-1, - 

-0, - 

-urn,- 
-e, . 

-0, 



Dual* 






PluraL 



G. 
». 
A. 
V. 

A. 



m3D D*ai:3 



K3U 



y2D 



V: 



P-l V*!)-^ 



-«», -A?F, -«» 



bon-i, • 
-Drum, 

. I 

-IS, -1 



•OS, 

-is, 



-1 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 

A. 



N.A.&V. 
G.&D. 



N. 
G. 
1). 
A. 
V. 
A. 



69. COMPARATIVE. 

Singular. 



M.&F. N. 

AfAHv-av^ -or 
-oyo^, -0»05 

-«»«, -or 
-ov, -o» 



M. &] 
meli-or, 
-oris 
-ori, 
-ore 
-or, 
-ore. 
-ori. 



Duak 



Plurak 



UftUf'^vt, -cvi 






melior-c 
-um, 
-ibuj 
-es, 
-es, 
-ibu5 
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NGLISH. 



FRENCH. 



rrALIAN. 



SPAMIAH. 



GERMAN. 



refore, which vary their declensions in the terminations of the cases, 
following variations are observable. 



od 



POSITIVE. 

Singular. 
M. F. M. F. 
bon bonne boono buona 



M. F. 
bueno bdena 



M. F. N. 

9ut-er, -e, -e^ 
-e^, -er, -e^ 
-em, -en, -em 
-en, -c, -e^ 



riuraL 









Common, 


bons bonnes buoni btiene 


buenos buenas 


mz 








ciuter 








%vXiX{, 








3ttte 

^oU 20. 


COMPARATIVE. 


Singular. 




Common. 


Cknnmon. . 


M. F. N. 


meilleu-r -re 


migliore 


mejor 


Befler, -e, teffet 
-e^,-er, -e^ 








-em,-cn, -em 
-en, -e, -e^ 



bett^ 



J 



Plural. 



meilleu-r9,-res 



migliori 



mejores 



6e(fere 
befletet* 
6e(feren 
beflTetc 



» 



«s 



UnCOL^OT. 



HEBREW. 



OHALDSB. 



STRIAO. 



GREEK. 



LATD 



70. SUPERLATITS. 

Binguiar. 



Dual, 



Plural 



M. F. N. 


Af. F. 


•1, -», -•> 


optim*us,f 
-i» -ae, 
-0, -ae, 
-uiii,-an 
-e, -a, 
-0, -a. 






optim-i, -a 
-orum -1 

-IS, -IS, 

-OS, -as, 
-i, .», 
-is, -is. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



N.A.&V. 
G.&D. 



N. 
G. 

D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



The comparison of adjectives, having been generally treated of in 
66, page 82, little remains to be said on the subject. But, the foUoi 
rules, as laid down by Wm. Cobbett, in his <^ Grammar of the En/ 
Lawuage, in a Series of Letters," seem to be appropriate to the sob 

** rirst Rule. Adjectives, in general, which end in a consonant, i 
their comparative degree by adding er to the positive, and form 1 
superlative degree by adding est, to the positive ; as, 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 

Rich, Richer, Richest 

<* Second Rule. Adjectives, which end in e, add, in forming their ( 
parattve, only an r, and, in forming their superlative, st ; as. 

Wise, Wiser, Wisest. 

*' Third Rule. When the positive ends in d, g or t, and when i 
consonants, are, at the same time, preceded by a single vowel, the co 
nant is doubled in forming the comparative and superlative ; as. 
Red, Redder, Reddest. 

Big, Bigger, Biggest. 

Hot, Hotter, Hottest. 

**But if the d, g or ^, be preceded by another consonant, or by more 
one vowel, the final consonant is not doubled in the forming of the 
latter degrees ; as. 

Rind, Kinder, Kindest. 

Neat, Neater, Neatest. 

*' Fourth Rule. When the positive ends in y, preceded by a consor 
the y changes to te in the other degrees ; as. 
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■kBMMMIil^ 



rOLISH. 



FRENCH. 



XTALIAH. 



SPAMISH. 



GSBMAHi 



ommon. 



M. F. 

le meilleur, la 
[meilleure. 



SUPERLATIVE* 

Singular. 
M. F. 



ottimo ottimaibonisim-O} -a 



M. 



F. 



M. F. N. 

tejl-et, -e, -e^ 

-en, -f, -e^ 



les meill-eurs 
[-cures 



Plural. 
ottimi, ottime 



bonisim-iy -e 



fcefle 
bc\Uv 



Lovely, Lovelier, Loveliest. 

Pretty, Prettier, Prettiest. 

There are some adjectives, which can be reduced to no rule, and which 
t be considered as irregular ; as. 

Good, Better, Best. 

Bad, Worse, Worst. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Some adjectives can have no degrees of comparison, because their sig- 
lation admits of no augmentation: as, allj each, every, any, several, very, 
?. ; and all the numeral adjectives ; as, one, twoj three f first, second. 
Adjectives which end in mosty are superlative, and admit of no chanee, 
itmost, uppermost. 

However, you will observe, that all adjectives which admit of compa* 
ti, may form their degrees by the use of the words more and most ; as^ 

Rich, More rich. Most rich. 

Tender, More tender. Most tender. 

When the positive contains but one syllable^ the degree are usually 
led by adding to the positive according to the four rules. When the 
tive contains two syllables, it is a matter of taste which method you 
I use in forming the degrees. The ear is, in this case, the best guide. 
, when the positive contains more than two syllables, the degrees must 
brmed by the use of miyre and most. We may say tenderer and rew- 
st, pleasanter and pleasantestj prettier and prettiest ; but, who could 
jre delicater and deUcatest?^^ Cobbett's Grammar. (Pages 43 to 45.) 
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ETTMOLOGT. 




71. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

These are divided into two classes; viz. 1. Cardinal. 2. Ordina 



M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.! 

F.! 
M. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 



t< 



Txsho 

rtBTOn 



us 



I, CARDINALS. 

unus 

una 

unum 



y' T{««j N. T^/« 

3' riv9M^-tq N. •« 
n* •y3», •»!«> 



I* cnc» 









ID 



ty 3lK«-Tgtt([) N. 



< 



«g' S'f««(7frris 









iq' ^Mtf«ft7A» 






duo 

tres, N. tria 

quatuor 

quinque 

sex 

septem 

octo 

novem 

decern 

undecim 

duodecim 

tredecim 

quatuordecim 

quindecim 

sedeclm 

septemdecim 

octodecim 

Dovemdecim 
viginti 
viginti unus 

viginti duo 



one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

nineteen 

twenty 

twenty-one 

twenty-two 
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BMCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

lal. and Sjriac Cardinals are, for want of room, referred to JNTofs 26, 

1. CARDINALS. 





un, uno 
fina 


uno 
una 


em 

eine 

ein JVVfe 22. 




duoi and due 


dos 


}W(9 JVbte 23. 




tre 


tres 


^txj JV*ofe 24. 




qu^ttro 


quatro 


t)iet JVoee 25. 




cinque 


cinco 


fftnf 




sei 


s6is 


fec^^ 




s6tte 


816 ^e 


jtetm 




6tto 


ocho 


ac^t 




n6ve 


nueve 


mvox 




dieci 


diez 


jf^tt 




dndid 


once 


eilf 




dodici 


d6ce 


J»«(f 




tredici 


trece 


m^je^n 


te 


quatt6rdici 


catorce 


t)ierie^n 




quindid 


quince 


fftnfje^tt 




dodici 


di6z 7 s6ifl 


fe*^je^>» 


)t 


dieci-86tte 


di6z 7 sifcte 


ttetje^ii 


it 


di6ci-6tto 


di6z 7 ocho 


<i*ejet>n 


ttf 


di6ci-n6ve 


di^z 7 nueve 


neunje^t 




v6nti 


veinte 


iwanjis 


it un 


ventuno 


velnte 7 uno 


ein yxiXt }U)an}t9 


ienx 


. venti dtic 


veinte 7 dos 


iwvj unb jmnjig 



>^ 
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GREEK. 



LATIN. 



ENGLISH. 



M 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 
F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 









10 



ru 






Ti^ 



F. j AT^ni D^;?a?n 

HKD p 

nwD emn t pn 

nwD ;;3B^ r B^r 
nixD ruDBT *} nn 
niKD i;rn pnn 

b-fl^KfHySB' 

trfiSx r^B^n 
nainorD'sSxniB^;; 

nSx D'b^Sb^ 

«l4« b^B^bn 
' *jSko^b^b^ 

HS« nytffn 






* 

cr 



0/«iC0<r/0i 



I 



^, e^reuttT^iXtdt 
tl^ 9KTeucKry^lXtot 
nvittKi(rxi'Xi6t 
itttxxtXictiif 
>t, ux6Tt ^iXttthf 
Xf r^tttK$VTe( j^tX* 

f, ^%fr%K6vrct ^iX 
1/ einKcvT* ^rX. 
6^ tfioeiicr,K6fT»^iX* 
Vf 07d«DXd>rw %tX» 
^y iff if ntctrru ;g/A. 
(/ ixarof j^tXttciif 



triginta tres 

quadraginta qua 

[tuor 

quinquaginta quin- 

[que 

sexagmta sex 

septuaginta septeiii 

octoginta octo 

nonaginta novem 

centum 
ducenti 
trecenti 
quadring^nti 
quingenti 
sex centi 
septingenti 
octingenti 
noningenti 
mille 

duo itiillia 
tres millia 
quatuor millia 
quinque millia 
sex millia 
septem millia 
octo millia 
novem millia 
decem millia 
viginti millia 
triginta millia 
quadraginta millia^ 
quinquaginta millia 
sexaginta millia 
septuaginta millia 
octoginta millia 
nonaginta millia 
centum millia 
millies 



thirty three 

forty four 

fifty five 

sixty six 

seventy severt 

eighty eight 

ninety nine 

one hum! red 
two hundred 
three hundred 
four hundred 
five hundred 
six hundred 
seven hundred 
eight hundred 
nine hundred 
one thousand 
two thousand 
three thousand 
four thousand 
five thousand 
six thousand 
seven thousand 
eight thousand 
nine thousand 
ten thousand 
twenty thousand 
thirty thousand 
forty thousand 
fifty thousand 
sixty thousand 
seventy thousand 
eighty thousand 
ninety thousand 
one hund. though 
one million 



N. B. The Greeks express lumbers by dividing their alphabet, which^ 
vith the addition of the three E^/o^^k : «- fiav, 4 x'««^«9 and ^ vettiri, con- 
sists of twenty-seven letters, into three classes* The letters of the first 
class from « to h, denote Units $ of the second, from / to j^. Tens ; of the 
third from ^ to. ^ Hundreds. Thousands are expressed by dots under the 
letters ; thus tt is 1000. TRey join them thus, <«', 11 ; i^ , 1£; ly^ 13 ; &c. 
^ »P, 22; Ay 9 33 1 f^, 44y &c. ^m, 101 $ ^im, 211 ; rxC'> 322, &c. f^i«, 1111 ; 
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RENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



'^^••"wA' 



SPANISH. 



* t ■* 



GERMAN* 



trois 



tequatre 
nte-cinq 

te et six 

:eetdix-sept 

•vingt huit 
•vingtetdix- 
[neuf 



ens 
ins 
cens 
ms 

3ns 
ns 
ens 

lille 

tille 

mille 

ille 

le 

itle 

iUe 

ille 

lie' 

nille 

miile 

ite mille 

nte mille 

te mille 

te et dix m. 

-vingt mille 

-vingt-dixm. 

lille 

lion 



trenta tre 



quaranta qu^tiro 
cinqu^nta cinque 
sess^nta sei 



settunta sette 
ott^nta otto 
nonanta n6ve 



cento 
duc^nto 
trecento 
quattro cento 
cinque cento 
sei cento 
sette cento 
6tto cento 
nove c6nto 
mille 
due mil a 
tre mila 
quattro mila 
cinque mila 
sei mila 
sette mila 
otto mila 
nove mila 
dieci mila 
venti mila 
trenta mila 
quarknta mila 
cinquanta mila 
sessanta mila 
sett^nta mila 
ott^nta mila 
nonanta mila 
cento mila [Ii6ne 



treinta y tres 

quarenta jquatro 

cinquenta y cinco 

sdsenta y seis 

setenta y si6te 

ochenta y pcho 

noventa y nqeve 

ciento 
docientos 
trecientos 
quatro cientos 
quinientos 
seis cientos 
siete cientos 
ucho cientofi 
nueve cientos 
mil 

dos mil 
tres mil 
quatro mil 
cinco mil 
seis mil 
si6te mil 
ocho mil 
nueye mil 
diez mil 
veinte mil 
treinta mil 
quarenta mil 
cinquenta mil 
sesenta mil 
setenta mil 
ochenta mil 
noventa mil 



hxtr) tttt^ ^te^f ig 
t)ter ttn> t)ier}ig 
fiinf ttnl> fimfjig 

fteten utib ffebenjia 

mm nn^ neun^ig 

^utt^ett 
}mr) ^utl^ctt 
bte^ tim^ttt 
i>xtx ^unDert 
f unf ^un^ett 

fcefccn tjunUxt 
acfet ^uutett 
ntmx ifiinHxt 
taufcnb 

brei) tauftnb 
t)icr t<lufen^ 
fiittftairfett^ 
fed)^ taufenb 
flebftt taufenD 
iX(kt taufenb 
ueun tilnfen^ 
jet)tt tanftn^ 
jwonjig tdttfcitb 
bte^fiig tdttfmb 
\>ittm tmftnb 
fitttf jig taiifcttb 
fecfc^tg taitfenb 
jtebenjtg taitfenb 
ar^ig taufenb 
nettn)ig taufen& 
tjunhtvt tdufenD 
mittion 



ciento mil 
millione or ~mig-{millon 

1666 ; if9ixi\ 1825 ; &c. In denoting their numbers by aipUals the 
s use six letters, i, i« or fna, 1 ; U, Utfrt, 5 ; A, Attut, 10 ; H« Hsxttw, 
U X/A<«, 1000 ; M> Mv^itc, 10,000. Two of these letters placed together 
r the Sum of the Numbers ; U is S ; nill, 8 ; AA, i^ ; and when the 
n, (5) incloses any of these^ it denotes that it is to be muUiplM by 
aises it to 5 times its own value ; thus \A\ is 50 ; |H| ^00 ; (x) 5000 j 
,000 ; and 18^5 may thus be expressed, x]l||HHHAAn>'* 
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72. II. ORDINALS. 



M. 


perin 


nwDip 


F. 


n^nnn 




M. 


'JBT 


F. 


nw 


Kn^j^n 


M. 


'vrhvf 


'n^Sn 


F. 


n'BrScr 


HKn^Sn 


M. 


T2'^ 


T31 


F. 


r)T^'^ 


KTa'i 


M. 


'BTDH 


'B^'on 


F. 


n^BTon 


K^KTDn 


M. 


"m; 


"rs'm 


F. 


n^m^ 


KTi'm 


M. 


T3B^ 


T3B^ 


F. 


ny'2\ff 


KnT3B^ 


M. 


^rae? 


^ron 


F. 


n^y^v; 


Kn^ron 


M. 


yiffn 


yvm 


F. 


nTB^^ 


»nywn 


M. 


n-Kjf 


n^Dj? 


F. 


n'Tty;» 


N. B. After 




IZ^x^Iml 



primus 

secuodus 

tertitts 

quartus 

quintus 

sextus 

Septimus 

octavus 

nonus 

decimus 



the Number ten, the Hebrew, Chaldee and 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



FRENCH. 






undecimus 

duodecimus 

tredecimus 

quatuordecimus 

quindecimus 

sexdecimus 

septemdecimus 

decimusoctavus 

decimusnonus 

vigesimuSy or vicesimus 

trigesimus, or tricesimus 

quadragesimus 

quinquagesimus 

sexagesimus 

septuagesimus 

octagesimus 

nonagesimus 

centesimus 

ducentesimus 

trecentesimus 

quadringentesimus 

milesimus 



'onzieme 

e douzieme 

e treizieme 

e quatorzi^me 

e quinzieme 

e seizieme 

e dix-septieme 

e dix-huitieme 

e dix-neuvieme 

e viDgtieme 

e trentieme 

e quurantieme 

e cinquantleme 

e soixantieme 

e soixante et dixieme 

e qnatre-vingti^me 

e quatre-vingt-dixiemc 
e centieme 

e deux centieme 
e trois centieme 
e quatre centieme 
e milii^me 
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SH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



le premier 

e second 
e deuxi^tirie 

e troisieme 
e quatriemb 
e cinqui^me 
e sixi^me 
e septieme 
e huiti^me 
e neuvi^me 
e dixieme 



II. ORDINALS. 



primo 



secondo 



t6r7.o 



quarto 

quinto 

sesto 

settimo 

ott&vo 



Qono 



d^cimo 



primero 

segtindo 

terc^ro 

quarto 

quinto 

sexto 

s^ptimo 

octavo 



nono 



d^cimo 



crftc 

btitte 

t)iev^te 

fftufte 

fiefcentc 

ueuntc 



use the Cardinal instead of the Ordinal Numbers. JS'^ote 2r. 



GLISII. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



I 


undecimo , 


"" 


duod,ecimo 


th 


tredecimo 


ith 


quartodecimo 


I 


quindecimo 


h 


decimos6sto 


jnth 


decimosettlmo 


Ith 


decimoatt^vo 


ith 


d6cimon6no 


:h 


ventesimo 


I 


trent^simo 




quarantesimo 

cinquant6simo 

sessantesimo 


th 


settantesimo 


1 


ottant6simo 


h 


nonant6simo 


Ith 


centesimo 


dredth 


ducentesimo 


indredth 


trecent6simo 


ndredth 
ith 


quattrocentesimo 
millesimo 



undecimo 

duodecimo 

terciod6cimo 

quartodecimo 

quintod^cimo 

decimo sexto 

decimo s6ptimo 

decimo octavo 

decimo nono 

vig^simo 

trig6simo 

quadragesimo 

quinquagesimo 

sexag^simo 

septuag^simo 

octogesimo 

nonag^simo 

centesimo 

ducentesimo 

trecent^simo 

quatrocent^simo 

milesimo 



effte 

itoblftc 

btenje^utc 

mmet)ittc 

funfjfl^ntc 

fecfftelintc 

fietenjc^ittc 

acfetjcf^ttte 

nucnjeijiitc 

t)rct)'ft'i.Aftc 
mvm\h 

rec6^ii<jfte 
fie6ett}i(^fte 
adjtji.qftc 
iieuujirtftc 
.;un^ertftc 
^wet) ^itttbettftc 
tftti) (juntertfte 
t>iet l>i»«bertffe 
eaufentfte 



CTYMOLO&Y. 

IV. PRONOUNS. 
•3 Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun» \m avoid its toa frC' 
: repetition; as, the man is happy, he is benevoUrUf he is u$^ul 
28. 
. Pronouns are the subjects of Gender,-Number, Case and Person. 
B 29. 

5. There are six kinds of pronouns ; viz. 1. tke Ptrsomd; 2. the Bel 
)e ; 3. the Demomtrative ; 4. the Inten'ogative ; 5. the Fossessitfj 6 
IruMinite. 

r6. Personal pronouns, are such as relate to persons ; and have Person 
jmber, Gender and Case. 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



STRIAO. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



82* I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS^ 

First Person.'^Sineular* 



N. 


* 


3K 4c O^K 


713^ & K^K 


U3| 


tyat 




ego 


G. 










tptUy flH 




mei 


1). 










iftAt, fMk 




mihi 


A. 










tfAtt ^< 




me 


V. 














me 


A. 














me 




Dual, 






N.&A. 








ftih fit 






G.&D, 


1 






ytttt, fUf 








Plural. 










i:n3K 


Mn} & M]n3x 


^A^* 








N. 




i3n3 


run: ^n^mx 


j.lij 1j 


nftug 




nos 


G. 








» 


nf^Mf 




nost-rum 


D. 










mf^n 




nobis 


A. 










nficti 




nos 


V. 




■ 












A. 


- 




.Vote SO. 








11 o» 




83. Singular. 
















M. F. 


N. 




N. 










tflOtVT'Ag, '7ly 


-• 


egoips 


G. 










'it, -D{, 


-K niei ip 


1). 










'otj -»I, 


-^jmihi i 


A. 






■ 




-•>> -flj'j 


-•'me ipj 


V, 


. 














A. 












me ij 




Dual. 






N.&A, 


i 




IflUVT'U^ -«, 


-^; 


G. 


&!)« 








-o/if,-««r, ■ 


•or/ 


I 
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'. Relative pronotins, are such as relate in general, to some Word 

hrase going befbre, which is called the antecedent. JV*o^30. 

). Demonstrative pronouns, are those which precisely point out, or 

onstrate the subjects, to which thejr relate. 

9. Interrogative pronouns, are those which are used in asking 

itions. 

). Possessive pronouns, are those which relative to property or 

ession. 

I. Indefinite pronouns, are those which express their subjects in an 

ifinite or general manner. 
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SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

First Person^ — Singular 



it 


je, moi 

moi, me 
me, moi 


10, 

di me 

a me or me 

me, mi 


de mi 

me 

k mi, me 


metn^ meincr 

mit 

mic^ 






con me, raeco 


con migo 


. 



us 



J^ote 30. 



nous 



me myself 



myself 



moi-m«me 



Plural. 



,.(, 



\kQ\ 



rci 
noi, ci 



nos 



k nos, nos 



Singular. 

a. t. 

Iomedesim>o-a 
dimemedesimo 
a me medesimo 
me medesimo 



mx 

mitt 

me 

me 



M. F. 

yo mism-o, -a 
de mi mismo 
me mismo 
^mi« me mismo 



i(() fertfl 
meiner itll>]l 
mit felH^ 
micfe fet6|l 



] 
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N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Plural. 



J>rote 32. 



JVote 33. 



M. 

F. 



N. 

G* 
D. 
A- 
V. 
A. 



N.&A. 
G.&D. 






84. Second Person.^^ingular. 






Dual. 



N. 

6. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



M. DHM 

F. ]nK & n^HK 






Plural, 






Vfttti 



VflUf 

VfAlf 

VfMti 



DOS ips-iy-lCs 
nostrum ip&G 
nobis ipsis^EJ 
nosipsos, 

nobis ipsis 



tu 

tui 
tibi 
te 

o tu 
te 



vos 

yestrum 
vobis 
vos 
ii vos 
vobis 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
A. 



G.&D. 

N.&A. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



85. Singular, 



Dual. 



Plural. 






tttips-e,-a,-u{ 
tui ipsius 
tibi ipsi. 
te ipsum 
te ips-Oy -&, . 






JVV^34. 



vos ipsi [n 
vestrum ipse 
vobis ipsis 
vos ipsos 
vobis ipsis 
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FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 
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GERMAN. 



US our- 
[selves 

lelves 



lee 



you 



nous m^enes 



tu, toi 



Plural. 
noi med^simi -e 

ci, medesimi 
noi medesimi 

Stesse is often 
used in the N.T. 



Second Person.'^Singular. 



nosotros mis* 
[mos-mas 



I 



te 

o tu, toi 



vous 



vous 
vous 



thyself, 
thyself 

yself 



toi-meme 



tu 

di te 

a te 

te, ti 

otu 

con t Cyor teco 

Dual. 



tu 

dcti 
te, k ti 
te, k ti 
o tu 
contigo 



Pluval. 



vol 



VI 

voi, vi 
voi 



Singular. 
M. F. 
tu medesimo-a 
di te medesimo 
a te medesimo 
te medesimo 



witfettfl ■*. 
uttfer felfcfl 



uin, beinet 

^it 

l>ic6 



vos, vosotros 



k vos, OS 
k vos, OS 
o vos 
con vos 



M. F. 

tu mism-o, *a 
de ti mismo 
te mismo 
k ti, te mismo 



xijt 

eiter 

tnci} 
if;r 



tu ftibft 
Uintt feI6fl 

m itib\l 



rselves 



vous memes 



Plural. 
voi medisimi, -e 

vi medisimi 
voi, vi medisimi 

N 



vosotros mis- 
[mos, F« -mas 



itit feltjl 
euer fefbtf 
eucft fe(6fl 
eu(fefe(f»tl 
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ETYMOLOGY* 



HEBREW. 



N.M. 

F. 

N. 
G.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.MJ 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 



N.&A. 
G.&D. 



N.M. 

F. 

N. 
G.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 



N.M. 

F. 

N. 
G.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.M. 

F. 

N. 



CUALDEE. 



SYEIAO. 



OBEEK. 



LAt 



iir. 






86. Third Person. — Singular. 



wn^K & Kin 
^n*K & H^n 



^jOI 



CIVTH 

avTH 
mvrf 

avTtf 

ttvrnf 
ttvro 



illius 




Dual. 






on & nonl prx & pon 
jH & mn i^rx & pjn 



FluraL 

.cljI 



tcvru 



avr»i 



} 



ecvTifv 



iUi 

illee 

ilia 

illorum 

illarum 

illorum 



nvrctg 
ttvr» 



} 



illis 



illos 
illas 
ilia 



} 



iUi8 



87* Singular. 



t»vm 

utvra 

tnura 
Htvrm 

f«VT4i 



ille ipse 
ilia ipsa 
illud ipsud 



} 
} 



illius ipsii 



illi ipsi 



\ ' 
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he, him 

she, her 

it 

his 

hers 

its 



him 
her 
it 



il, lui 
elle, lui 
il) lui 



le, lui 
la, elle 
le, lui 



Third Ferson^^Singular. 



esliy e]> 6 

efia^ or essa 

e^li 

di lui 

di lei 

di lui 

a lui 

a lei 

a lui 

lui 

lei 

lui 



el 

ella 

ello 



k eU le 
k ella, le 
lo 



cr 
fte 

feni, feinen 
feinetr 

i6m 

fte 



} 
} 



} 
} 



theyi them 



their 



vthem 



He himself 
She herself 
It itself 



lis, eux 

elles 

ils 

des 



leur 



eux> leur 



lui m^me 
elle m^me 
lui m6me 



Flural. 
tefflino 

elleno, or esse 
eglino 



1 
} 
} 



di loro 



a loros loro 



loro 



ellos 
el las 
ellos 



k ellos, los 
k ellas, las 
ellos 



Singular* 
egli medesimo 
ella medesima 
egli medesimo 
di lui medesimo 
di lei medesima 
di lui medesimo 



el mismo 
ella misma 
el mismo 



jte 



i^vet, jtc^ 



i^nen, itjn 



} 



fte, M 



Mte S5. 



cr felfcfl 
fte fetfcf! 

feiner feltf! 
if^tcr ftlb]l 
fcincr fdtfl 
ii?m ftlb\l 
lilt fefbll 
i^m felbil 



^2^^Vy^ 



I 



w 


D 






KTYMOLOOY* 






HBBRBW. 


CHALDBB. 


8TRIAC. 


GRBBK. 


LATIir. 


A.M. 




1 


««(vr«y 


ilium ipsuRk 


F. 




1 


tdvrnf 


illam ipsam 


N. 








nuwf 


illud ipsud 


A.M. 










illo ipso 


F. 






L 




ilia ipsi 


N. 








illo ipso 


Dual. 


N.&A 


(• 






iitvx'm, '», •« 




6.&D 


. 






-•If, *««, -tif 




Plural. 


NJM. 








%mvft 


illi ipsi 


F. 








M»r«f 


illse ipsee 


N. 








uiwrm 


ilia ips-a 


G.M. 








ttiVT0V 


ill-orum-oriifl 


F. 








Mvrnf 


ill-arum -artffl^ 


N. 








•«VT«y 


ill-orum -oruDl 


D.M. 








KIVTOI; 


1. . . . 


F. 








MtfT«l$ 


S-illisipsis 


N. 








fitVTMf 


J 


A.M. 








trnvryg 


illoB ipsos 


F. 








tmttnti 


ilias ipsas 


N. 








UlVTit 


ilia ip^ 


A.M. 










"I 


F. 

N. 








lillisipsis 


88. Third Person Indeterminate./'— Singular. 


N. 












G. 








V 


sui 


D. 








•i 


sibi 


A. 






■ 


f 


se 


A. 


1 






se 


Dual. 


N.&A 


ka 






r^<»i, r^i 




G.&U 


•• 






ff^mPt wfif 




Plural. 


N. 








T^ttf 


Same as ih 


G. 








0^009 


singular. 


D. 








r^tvi 




A, 








tripmf 




A. 








nN'ote 36. 







89. Beside the above pronouns, the French use k, en^ y» for whicfa 
there seems to be no correspondent pronoun in the other languages ; the 



BTTMOLOOT. 
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fLI8H« 




fTAUAK. 



SPAMItH. 



OBKMAK. 



imself 

rself 

If 



lui meme 
elle m^me 
lui m^me 



lui medesimo 
lei medesima 
lui medesimo 



le mismo 
la misma 
le mismo 



i^n fe(6fi 
jle feffctt 



f them- 
[selves 



in them- 
[selves 



eux memes 
elles m^mes 
eux m€mes 



} 



leur m^mes 



I eux memes 
Heur m^mes 



Plural. 
efflinomedesimiellos mismos 



effi 
eti 
eglinomedesimilellos mismos 



eno,es8em-e 



loro medesimi 
loro medesime 
loro medesimi 



ellas mismas 



los mismos 
las mismas 
los mismos 



fie felfctl 
i(;nettfett(l 



selfher- 

[self 



Third Person Indeterminate.r''Singular. 
on, soi 

di se 



de soi 
se 
se, soi 



se, SI 



desi 
se, k si 



fciuev feltt^ 
ttcb felfrfl 



elves 



PluraL 



xifttx idb\l 
ftd) ftm 



which, is explained in JSTote 3 



4 • 



NJrI. 

r. 

N. 
OM. 

F. 
N. 



A.M. 

F. 

N. 

A.M. 

F. 

N. 



I p Tint 



90. II. all.&TivB rBOMou^is. 
Singular. 



N.&A.! 
GAD.I 



wr, Mrj ut 



S.M. 
F. 
N. 

G.H 
F, 
N. 









<u 
















qiie 




■ 




«t 




quorum 








«r 




qunrum 
quorum 








Wf 




quibns v.quei 








xt 




quibo>».q«» 








•v 




qaibuBT.qaU 








«« 




quos 








•< 




quaa 












q»» 
qmbusT.quei 


91. III. BIHOKSTRATIVB PBOVOUKS. 




ffinCUlap. 




iSn 11 nt 


P t"^ 


JOl Q_]CT1 


■<rt-^ 




hie 


nm w nt 


^^ n wi 


Q_*.ocn 

F. iOl 


•"" 




hoc 








BuT-a, -a(, 


-K 


hujug 








f. -?• 


■f 


hutc 








U, -B', 




hunc,haDC,b< 


jvbtfisg 










hoc, hac, hoi 





1 
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:sH. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 


II. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 




Singular. 






qui, lequel 


che, il qual 


qu6 and qui6nltt)e(c6tt 




qui, laquelle 


che, la quale 


quale 


welcfee 


I what 


quoi, que 
dont, duquel 






n)e(c()e^ 




il di cui 


' 


n)e(c6e^ 




dont, de la 


di chi, or la di 




»eWer 




dont [quelle 


il di cui fcui 




wefcfce^ 




auquel 


1 




n)e(c()cm 




i laquelle 


ya cui 




weWer 




a quoi 


J 




tt)e{d)em 




que, lequel 






wefcfcen 




que, laquelle 






»eWe 




quoi 






• 


■ 




Plural. 




1 • 




que, lesquels 


che, i quali 


> que & qui- 
5 6nes 


^ ., 




que,lesquelles 


che, le quale 


>-n>c(c6c 


. what 

1 


dont, desquels 
-^ desquelles 
•— desquels 
auxquels 
auxquelles 
auxquels 
que, lesquels 
que,lesquelles 
que, lesquels 


che, i quali 


quaies 


1 

[•we We 


III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


■ 


Singular. 






ce, cet, ceci 


questo 


este 


")M. F. N. 




cette 


questa 


esta 


J»bief-er,^,-e^ 




ce, cet, ceci 


questo 


esto 


J 

-e^, -et, -e^ 

-em,-er,-em 
-en,.e, -e^ 
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XTTIIOLOOTi 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEB. 



STRIAC. 



ORBKK. 



LAT 



Dwd. 



TH&A 


>• 






«»T-«r, -«, -4» 




G.&D 


. 






-OIF, -«|y, 'U9 




PluraL 


N. 


nSx ScSk 






M. F. N. 


M. ] 

hi, hs 


G. 






«(vT«y 


horum. 


D. 








«VT-«lf9 -«/(y -•« 


his 


A. 








-i/f, -«f , -« 


hos^ hi 


A, 










hi 


92. Singular. 


N. 








ficfiy-«f» -«, -• 


ill-e, - 


G. 








-«, -no-» 


iUi 


D. 








-?. -?» -f 


iUi 


A. 








-«r, -iif, -• 


ill-um,' 


A. 










ill-o, 


Dual. 


N.&A 


• 




#ftiff-«, -48, -•» 


G.&D 


• 




-•ir, -flMf| -WF 


Plural. 


N. 




* 




f»lif-«i, •«/} -« 


ill-i, . 


G. 








cxfivA^y 


-orum, 


D. 








l»ffv-0i;, •«<;! -«i$ 


illis 


A. 








-W, -«j, -« 


ill-OS, 


A. 










illis 


93. Singular. 


N.M. 








«T«j fid em 


F. 








9.\tX% 


eadem 


N. 








TM-0 


idem 


G.M. 








T»T« 


ejusdei 


F 








TtfVTlJf 


ejusdei 


N. 








tutu 


ejusdei 


D.M. 








T«T» 


eidem 


F. 








T«9T»t 


eidem 


N. 








Ti^'fa* 


eidem 


A.M. 








Ti^Tdf 


eunden 


F. 








T^tWUfl 


eanden 


N. 








rvf 


idem 


A.M. 










eodem 


F. 










eadem 


N. 


' 








eodem 


DuaU 


N.&A 


. 




ruTif, ruvrx,r}tri 


V 


G.( 


kD 


. 






rVT«IV| TUVTKlf, 


1 
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ENGLISH. 



FRENOH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



OEBHAN. 



Plural. 



ese 



at 



iise 



•the same 





M. F. N. 




Common. 


ces, ceux-ci 


questi, -e, 4 


estosy -as« ^os 


biefe 


[F. celles-ci 






Diefet 
biefen 








Diefe 


Singular. 




ce, cet, cela 


queil-o> -a, -0 


es-e, -a, -o 


h(Xi h\t9 ^^ 


[F. cette 






bef, betettjbecf 


, 






bem, bet, hm 








ben, bie, H^ 


• 


Plural, 




ces, ceux-Ia 


quell-i, -e, -i 


es-os, -as, -os 


t>it 


f F. celles-la 






beten 








bie 




Singular. 






le meme 


il medesimo 


el mismo 


betfette . 


ia m€me 


la medesima 


ella misma 


btefelfce 






ello mismo 


ba^fetbe 








be^fe(6en 


* 






berfetben 








be^fefben 


^ 






benifelbett 

betfelben 

betnfe(bett 




• 




benfelbett 
biefelbe 


s 


- 


f 


ba^fe(i»e 
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STTMOLOOT. 



HEBREW. 



OHALDEE. 



8TRIA0. 



OREEK. 



LATIir* 



N.M. 
F. 

N. 
6.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 

F. 

N. 



PluruL 



«VT«I 


iidem 


•VT«I 


eaedem 


«fVT« 


eadem 


TfTTdfy 


eorundem 


r«tfr«y 


earundem 


Thrm 


eorundem 


r»ft9 


eisdeiDjiisdi 


ravrtttf 


eisdetn>iisdi 


ntroif 


eisdero.iisdi 


Tfnvi 


eosdem 


ravTtis 


easdem 


T4IVT« 


eadem 




eisdemjiisdc 




eisdem^iisdc 


JShU 40. 


eisdemjiisdc 



94. IV. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS* 



N.M. 

F. 

N. 
6.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 



N.&A. 
G.&D. 



'DW2, l«D, no 



KOy {KD, HD 



Singular 



NAf. 

F. 

N. 
6.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.M. 

F. 



Same as 
singular. 



Same as 
singular. 



• Tti 


quis 


T9 Tt 


quae 
quid 


Tir Ttfi 


CUJUS 


rnf Ttfs 


CUJUB 


ra Tifa^ 


CUJUS 


TM nu 


CUl 


T»» riu 


CUl 


TM rtu 

» 


cm 


T«F T/fflf 


quem 


rn9 rt9tc 

r« T/ 


quam 
quod 




quo 




qua 
quo 



Dual. 



rtui9 



Plural, 
Same as sin- 
gular. 



#/ rtui 


qui 


«l T«Mf 


quas 


r« rtw 


quas 


rtf9 TtVi/f 


quorum 


re/f ruttf 


quarum 


re/f rtfttv 


quorum 


rotf Tin 


quibus 


rtctf rtri 


quibus 
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OLISH. 



I same 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



1 



les m^mes 



PluraL 
I medesimi 
le roedesime 
i medesimi 



SPANISH. 



ellos mismos 
ellas mismas 



GERMAN. 



biefelteii 

betfeI6ftt 
betenfelben 

bettfe(6ett 
benettfe(bm 

biefe(6en 





a, what 
ose 



om 
I, what 



IV. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Singular. 



jqui, lequel 
quelle laquelle 
que, quoi 



chi,che,il quale 
la quale 
che» quale 



^qu6 qui6n 



^ 



[qual 



u>e(cbeer, toetf 
n)e(c()et9 meffen 
U)efc6e^, weflejt 

tx)e((6er >mm 
welcbcm] 

mi<kt S ^" 



IS Bingu- 
-oughout 



qui, quels 
qui, quelles 
qui,quel8»qttoi 



Plural. 
chi, che, i quali|qiii6nes,quale8 ml<k€ 

qui6ne8,quale8 t9e(c6e 
chi, che, i quali|qui6no8,quales n>e((6^ 

mldtt 
mi(htt 
wel(htv 
mlAtn 
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KTTHOLOOT. 



BEBHEW. 



CBALDEE. 




JJLTVttt 



D.N. 

A.M. 
F. 

N. 
A. 



NJ 
Q. 
O. 

A. 

A. 



N.&A 
G.&D. 



N. 
G. 
O. 
A. 
A. 



PlurtU. 





r%if rttrt 


qaibuB 




rvf rtf»t 


quos 




rut rtfm$ 


quaa 




rt& riy^i 


quae 
quibuft 


95. Singular. 


-•», flff -•! 


qaal-i8» N. -e 

qiiaiis 

quali 

qual-ein^N.-e 

quale 


IhiaL 






w»t'4tj "m^ "tf 






-tifj -mtfy -«|V 




FlurdL 


.. 






qiud-es, -ia 
qualium 
quidibw 
qual-es, Am 
qualibua 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



N.&A. 
G.&D. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Nl. 



96. V. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

First Person of Singular Signification. — Singular. 



Dual, 



Plural. 



M. 

-iff 
-?* 



l^J 



-« 



M. F. N. 



F. 
't» -tfinie-ua, -ai -uia 

-«?, -Of 



-1, -«, •! 

-o, -a, -o 
-umy-amyum 
iDiy me-a, -uni 
me-Oy -A^ -o 






-«K, -flMf, -O/f 
'iff, '»iy •« 



-oniro^-aruiii 
meis f-orum 
me-08, -«8, -a 
-j. -ae, -a 
-is, -is, 4s 



First Person of Dual Signification. 
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BNGLISH. 



FRElfOH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



PluraL 



liat 



welc^en 
wetcfec 



Singular* 
quel, quelle Iquali quale lei qual, lo qual|nDe(d^et(c9 



quels, quelles 



PluraL 
quali, quale 



lo8 quales 



V. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 



First Person of Singular Signijication. — Singular. 



M. 

men) 



F. 

ma 



M. 

mioi 



F. 

mia 



M. 

mio, 



F. 

mia 



M. F. N. 

mei-n, ne, mein 

-ctn, -ct, -cm 
-en, -e, mein 



Plural. 



rhes 


miei 


mios, mias 


meme 

meincr 

meinen 


• 


. 




meme 



r 
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ETTMOLOOY. 



HEBRKW. 



OHALDBB. 



SnUAO. 



ORBSK. 



LATIir. 



N. 



N.| 



N.1 



N. 



N.| 



N.| 



N. 



N.I 



First Person of Plural Signification. — Singular, 



M. F. N. 



M. F. 1 

Dost-€r,ra,ra 



I 



I 



Dual. 



PluraL 



|i^fTl^-Ar, -iJ, -•»( 



\nfMTt^'$tf -tfi, -«| 



97. 



Second Person of Singular Signification. — Singular. 

[• F* r^. M* F* 



M. 



•>»> •'•1' 



tu-uSy -ai -1 



Second Person of Dual Signification. 
Second Person of Plural Signifi4:ation. 



98. Third Person of Singular Signification. 



I 



M. F. N. 



M. F. 3 

su-us, -a, - 



T/iird Person of Plural Signification. 

V^iTt^'Oi, -It) -61' 

jydte 43. 



N.M. 

F. 

N. 
G.M. 

F. 

N. 
D.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 
A.M. 

F. 

N. 



JVofe 44. 



99. VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

Singular. 



«ri$ 


quisquis 




quaequse 
quidquid 


HTiy*; 


cujus cujus 


«$*!>#€ 


cujus cujuS 


«T<P*^ 


cujus cuju9 


fliT<y< 


CUlCUl 


7T<M 


CUlCUl 


fT/ri 


CUlCUl 


•fTt9ei 


quemquam 




quamquam 
quidquid 




quoquo 
quaqu^ 




quoquo 



KTTMOLOGT. 



Ill 



ISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANIAH. 



GERMAN. 



First Person of Plural 8ignification.'^Singular. 



noire 
5> 



I nos 



M. F. 

Qostr-o, -a 



I 

Plural. 
I nostr>i) -e 



M. F; 

nuestr-o -a 



M. F, N. 

uttf-et,-re, -et 



I 



I tiuestr-os« as | ttnfete 



Second Person of Singular Signification. — Singular. 



M. F. 

ton, ta 



M. F. 

tuo, tua 



M. F. 

tuyo, tuya 



M. F. N. 
bei-tt,-ne, -n 



I 



I 



I 



I 



Second Person of Plural Signification. 
I votre j vostro, vostra | vuestro, -tra ( eucr,eure,euct 



Third Person of Singular Signification. 



M. F. 

son, sa 

son, sa 

son, sa 



M. F. 

suo, sua 
suo, sua 
suo, sua 



M. F 

sus, suyo,8uja 
su8,suyo,8uya 
sus,suyo,suya 



leur 



Third Person of Plurah Signification. 



loro 



su, or sus 



fei-n, -tte, -n 
it^-t, -te, -t 
fei-n, ne, -n 



i^-r, -re, -r 

JVote 42. 



irer 
ver 
ever 



YI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

Singular. 



quiconque 
quiconque 
quiconque 



chiunque, qual* 

[unque 

qualunquequel 

Lche 



qmnquiera 
qualquiera 



»er 
n>er 

wefleti 

m\Ttn 

u)e)fen 

»em 

wem 

wem 

weti 

mn 

mn 



11 


8 






KTTMOLOOT. 


• 




BBBRBW. 


CHALDXS. 


8YRIA0. 


ORKSK. 


LATIV. 


Dual. 


N.&i) 


L. 








G.&fi 


K 




1 


Plural. 


N.M. 








ctrsfi^ 


quiqui 


F. 








«iriyf€ 


qu^quae 


N. 


■ 






mttftt 


quaqas 


.M. 






• 


mntfmf 


quor-um -nm 


F. 








mrm«9 


quar-um -nm 


N. 








mrrnm 


qttor-am -nm 


D.M. 








•iTtn 


qnibtts quibiis 


F. 








Mft€t 


quibus quibus 


N. 








•Sftcrt 


qoibtts quibus 


A.M. 








v$-|y«f 


quosqnos 


F. 








«f-iy«( 


quasqoas 


N. 








mriw 


quaequs 


A.M* 










quibus quibus 


F. 








quibus quibus 


N. 








quibus quibus 


100. Singular. 


N.M. 








4Vlf 


quia 


F. 








» ^«f 


quae 


N. 








JVbee 45. 


quid 


101. Singular. 


N. 


'yiQ 


*J7S 


;n°^ 


htfm 

iuf»r«s or 3fiM( 


talis, N. tale 


G. 


v^ 


talis 


D- 








9fiv«ri or iuft 


tali 


A. 








ht9H 


talem« N. tale 


A. 


. 






Auftt is often 
indeclinable. 


tale 


Plural 


N. 










tales, N. talia 


G. 


• 








talium 


D. 










talibus 


A. 










tales, N. talia 


A. 




1 








talibus 



< 



ETTMOLOOY. 



US 



ENGLISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



liosoeyer iquiconque 
hatsoever 



certain one 



quelqu'un 
quelqu'une 



ch a one 



teh F. telle 



Plural. 

chiunque qual- 

[unque 

qualunque quel 

[che 



Singular. 
alcuno 
alcuna 
alcuno 



tale 



Singular. 



Phiral. 



h ones 



tels^F. telles 



tales 



qumquiera 
qualquiera 



alguno 
alguna 
alguno 



fulano 



not used 



mx 



N. jemanb 
G. jtmanH^ 
D. lemanten 
A. jtmmt 



tintt 

einem 
einen 



not used 



114 KTl^OLOOY. 

On the subject of pronouns, Mr. Gobbett says " There are four classes 
or descriptions of pronouns ; viz. first, the Personal ; second, the Sek- 
tive ; third, the Demonstrative ; and, fourth, the Indefinite. 

*^ In Personal Pronouns there are four things to be considered ; the 
person, the Dumber, the gender and the case. 

" The personal proonuns have, like the nouns, three cases ; the fio»i- 
native, the possessive and the ofrjective. 

« In the possessive cases of /, Thou^ She, We, Ye and They, there are 
two different words ; as, my or mine ; but, jou know, that the former is 
used when followed by the name of the person or thing possessed ; and, 
that the latter is used when not so followed ; as, this is my pen ; this pea 
is mine. 

<* Thou is here given as the second person singular ; but, common cus- 
tom has set aside the rules of grammar in this case ; and, though we, ia 
particular cases, still make use of Thou and Thee, we generally make use 
of Tou instead of either of them. According to ancient inile and custom 
this is not correct ; but, what a whole people adopts and unirersaUy prsc- 
tises must in such cases, be deemed correct, and to be a supersediog of { 
ancient rule and custom. 

" Instead of you, the ancient practice, was to put ye in the nominatife 
case of the second person plural : but, this practice is now laid aside, ex- 
cept in cases, which very seldom occur ; but, whenever ye is made use oft 
it must be in the nominative , and never in the objective case. I may, speak' 
ing to several persons, say *ye have injured me :' but not ' I have injured y^^ 

" Who, whose and whom^ cannot be used correctly as relatives to aii>^ 
uouns or pronouns, nvhich do not represent tiiett, women or children. It s-^ 
not correct to say, the horse or the dog or the tree, who was so and 3<^* 
But, the word That, as a relative pronoun, may be applied to nouns of 0-^ 
sorts ; as, the boy that ran ; the horse thai galloped ; the tree that v^ 
blown down. 

<* Which, as a relative pronoun, is confined to irrational creatures, aH^ 
here it may be used, as a relative, indifferenly with that; as, the hor^^* 
which galloped ; the tree, which was blown down. This application ^' 
the relative which solely to irrational creatures is, however, of modern 
date ; for, in the Lord's Prayer, in the English Church service, we**J 
*Our Father tchich art in Heaven.' In the American Litumr this erro^ 
has been corrected ; and they say * Our Father, who art in Heaven.' 

<* What sometimes stands for both noun and relative pronoun ; as, tri^ 
I want is well known ; ' that is to say, • The thing which I want isw0tt\ 
known.' Indeed, what has, in all cases, this extended signification ; ftfi ■ 
when, in the way of inquiry as to words which we have not clearly under' i 
stood, we ssijwhatP Our full meaning is; 'repeat to us that whu^ j^i 
have said, the words which you have spoken.' " Cobbett. 1 

On the use of that, for which, and especially for ivho, see my reiitartl<^ 
in Note 29. 

! 



•i 
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V. VERBS. 

102. A Verb is a word, which signifies to be, to do or to suffer ; or it is 
that part of speech which aCBrms something, or by which something is 
attributed to another as its subject 

103. Aristotle defines a verb to be a word signifying some thing ttrith 
time ; otherwise a word admitting of divers injlections, in respect of time 
and place. 

104. Verbs are of four kinds, 1. Jictive ; 2. Middle ; 3. Passive ; 4. Sab- 
fianHve. 

105. A verb active expresses an action, and supposes an agent acting, 
and an object acted upon. 

106. A verb middle, expresses both action and passion, and also the 
intermediate time between past and future. It is also a verb reflective. 

107. A verb passive expresses passion, or suflfering, or tlie receiving of 
an action. JVbfe 46. 

108. A verb substantive expresses a simple state of being or existence. 
AVte 47. 

109. Verbs may also be divided into transitive and intransitive; or, 
into those in which the action passes on to the object, or in which it does 
not, but remains centered in the verb itself. JS'ote 48. 

110. To verbs belong 1. J^Tumber ; £. Qender ; S. Person ; 4. Mode i 5, 
Tense. 

I. NUMBER. 

IIL There are three numbers, the Singular, Dual and Plural. JVote 49. 

II. GENDER. 

112. There are three genders, Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. JV*o(e 50. 

III. PERSON. 

113. There are three persons. First, Second and Third. JV*ote 51. 

IV. MODE. 

, 114. There are five modes, viz. 1. Indicative, 2. Imperative, 3. Opta- 
tive. 4. Subjunctive, 5. Infinitive. 

1* The Indicative, simply indicates or declares the action of the verb, 
M> he loves^ he is loved; or it asks a question ; as, does he love ? is lie loved ? 
•Vote 52. 

^ The Imperative commands, intreats or exhorts* ^ote 53. 

3. The Optative expresses wishing, desiring, &c. JV*ofe 54. 

4. The Sabjnnctive expresses condition, supposition, contingency, or 
jloabt; and is generally preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
Utedj and attended by another verb ; as, / will respect him, though he 
iiffeiK«. JVbte 55. 

' f; The InfinitivQ expresses the action of the verb in a general and un- 
^JiBiited manner, without distinction of number and person. J\})te 56. 

V. TEKSB. 

:* 115. Tense^ being the distinction of time, can strictly speaking only 
tdoait ofpast and future ; as is the case in the Hebrew and its dialects. 
116. Td mark it more artificially, it has been made the subject of the 
fbllowing variations ; viz. 

1. Present. 6. First Aorist. 

£. Imperfect. 7. Second Future. 

3. Perfect. 8. Second Jiorist, 

4. Pluperfect. 9. Paulo post Future. 

5. First Future. JS'hte 57. 
this last is peculiar to the passive voice of the Greek, 



n6 ]CTYMOLOGT. 

I. PRESENT, 

117. This represents an action or event, as passing or doings at the 
time in which it is mentioned ; as, / rule. JVote 58. 

II. IMPERFECT. 

118. This represents an action or event, either as past and finished; 
as, / loved her for her modesty and virtue, or as remaining unfinished, at 
a time past ; as, they were travelling post when he met them, J^Tote 59. 

III. PERFECT. 

119. This not only refers to what is past, but also conveys an allusion 
to the action, as being just now completed ; as, I have finished my letter* 
J^Tote 60. 

IV. PLUPERFECT. 

IdO. This represents a thing, not only as past, but also as prior to some 
other point of time, specified m the sentence ; as, 1 had finimed my UtUr 
before he arrived. J>irote 61. 

V. FIRST FUTURE. 

121. This represents the action as yet to come, either with or without 
respect to the precise time when ; as, the sun will shine to-morrow. 1 
shall see them again. JVofe 62. 

VI. FIRST AORIST. 

\9SL This refers to time indefinite, whether of the past or the future' 
J^'^ote 63. ! 

VII. SECOND FUTURE. ^ 

123. This represents the action as to be fully accomplished at or before 
the time of another action or event; as, I shall have dined at one o^dodc* 
^ote 64. 

VIII. SECOND AORIST. 

124. This refers like the first, to the past and indefinite, and is ^' 
verned much in the same manner. It has the same relation to the secol^^ 
future, that the first aorist has to the first future. JV*ofe 65. 

IX. PAULO-POST FUTVRE. , 

125. This expresses an action that will take place a little time aft^^ 

(See JS^ote 62.) 



VI. PARTICIPLE. 

126. This partakes of the nature of a noun, of an adjective, and oi 

verb. J^ote 66. 

CONJUGATION. JWite 6 

127. The Conjugation of a verb is the joining together of all its vari 
deflexions, as to voices, modeSi tenses, participles, numbers, genders, {► 
sons, &c. 

128. A paradigm is the exhibition of these various arrangements, 
an orderly and perspicuous manner. 

129. The number and characteristics of the conjugations are as folio ' 

I. CONJUGATIONS. 

Hebrew, one. English, one. 

Chaldee, one. French, four, w^^ 

Syriac, one. Italian, three. 

Greek, eleven. Spanish, three. 

Latin, fou^. German, one. 



ETVMOLOOT. 



UT 



GREEK* 



LATIN. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



II. CHARACTERISTICS. 



Has elevenlHas four con- 



conjugations : 
of Barjtons, 4 
of Con traded 3 
of verbs in fi$, 4 



jugations. 



Is^ Conjuga' 
tion. Charac- 
teristic: a long 
before re of 
the infinitive; 
as, anmre. 

2d Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic: e ion^ 
before re ot 
the infinitive ; 
as, monere. 

Sd Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic:e short 
before re of 
the infinitive; 
as, regere. 

4th Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic: i Ions 



the infinitive ; 
as, audire. 



Has fbyr con- 
jugations. 

JVofc 68. 
Characterised. 

1st Conjuga" 
tion. Charac- 
teristic : Infi- 
nitive ends in 
er, participles 
in ant and 4 ; 
as, parler, par 
lant, parle. 

9d Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic : in ir, 
participles in 
issant and ant, 
and i and u ; 
as, agir, agis- 
sant, agi 

Sd Conjuga- 
tio)%M Charac- 
teris^c: in oir, 
parti croles in 
ant, ano^y; as, 



Has three con 
jugations. 



Has three con 
jugations. 



Ut Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic: a long 
before re of 
the infinitive; 
as, am&re. 

Qd Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic:^ short 
before re of 
the infinitive; 
as, credere. 

Sd Conjuga 
tion. Charac- 
teristic; i long 
before re of 
the .infinitive; 
as, sentlre. 



before re of recevoir, nece- 



vant, re9ir. 
4th Conjuga 
tion. Charac- 
teristic : in re, 
participles in 
ant and gnant, 
and u and nt ; 
as, vend re, 
vendant, ven- 
du ; craindre, 
craignant, 
ciaint. 



\st Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic : ar in 
the infinitive ; 
as, amar. 

9d Conjuga- 
tion* Charac- 
teristic : er in 
the infinitive ; 
as, vender* 

Sd Conjuga- 
tion. Charac- 
teristic: ir in 
the infinitive ; 
as, sufrir. 



BARTTONS. 

Ist conjugation. 
Characteristics 
^, fi, (p and 9r7 
changes these 
letters into '^ 
in the future, 
and (p in the 
perfect ; as, n^- 

Xtfy fut. Ttf^t, 

per. Tfri^^«. 
9d conjugation. 
Characteristics 

»> y» ^ ^Jj fTffy tI 

changes these 
letters into { in 
the future, and 
X in the perfect; 
as, xXitut, fut. 
«Ai|«f. per. 9rf- 
vrXixpt' Words 
in atr generally 
have two forms; 
viz. 0*9' and tI ; 
as, w^etvTm and 

da Conjugation. 
Characteristics 
T, 3, 9, ^, and « 
pure, changes 
», I, e, ^ into r, 
and puts «• be- 
fore 9i pure in 
the future, and 
inserts » in tl«e 
perfect; as, a*v- 

perf. i}yvx«* 

4th Conjugation. Characteristics: a, ft^ y, C? /^^ circumfli xes the t^ after 
these letters, and takes v from fiv in the future, and changes fx.» into ^4»«, , 
and m into »« in the perfect ; as» 4'«aa«», fut* ^tthi, perf. i i//«A»«; jn^nr, fut. J 
yi^«fy perf. nnfinxm. •A'bte 69. j| 



lis 
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130. As the modern languages before us, do not deflect their verbs bj 
conjugated endines, as the Greek and Latin ; nor by pronouns affixed and 
sufSxed, as the Hebrew and its dialects ; but, bj other verbs prefixed to 



HEB^W. 



CHALDEE. 



SYRIAO. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
131. INDICATIVE MODE. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 

D.2. 

3. 


1 






PRESENT. 


tr»Mw\tr%f 


visito 

visitas 

visitat 


P.l. 
2. 
3. 








trxtfr\wtt 

• 


visitS.inus 

visitatis 

visitant 


S.1. 

2. 

3. 
D.2. 






IMPERFECT. 


gTKtTrltTOf 


visitabam 

visitabas 

visitabat 


3. 
P.l. 

2. 
5. 




• 






visitabamus 

visitabatis 

visitabant 


S.1. 


*mpa 


..-fV1p3 

mpfl 


PERFECT. 




visitavi 


2. 
F. 
3. 
F. 


m 
r^^ 


p£) 
50 




visitavisti.. 
visitavit 


D.2. 

3. 




• 




P.l. 


Dmpi) 

jnips 
nps 


W1p3 

npa 


JL*^^ 




visitavimus 


2. 


.nA r\c^ 


_.*_*^_. -_x*_ 


F. 


.., "h /:.C^^ 


visitavistis 


3. 


"^ n;rvoi| 


visitaverunt v 


F. 


• 


visitavere 


8.1. 

2. 

3. 
D.2. 




PI 


.UPEKFEOr. 




visitaveram 

visitaveras 

visitaverat 


3. 
P.l. 

2. 
3. 






• 


1 




visitav^r^mus 

visitav^ratis 

visitEv^rant 
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t least, of their tenses, I leave the conjugation of those auxiliaries 
xhibited with the verbs to which they are affixed. 



ISH. 



FHRNOH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



&£RMANi 



litest 
s 



t 

ou visit 

sit 



je visite 
tu visites 
ii visite 



nous visitons 
vous visitez 
Us visitent 



ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



visito 
visiti 
visita 



visitiamo 

visitate 

visitano 



visito 

visitas 

visita 



visitimos 

visitais 

visit^n 



ic^ l)ifttire 
hn t)ifttte1l 
er bijitirt 



wit tifltivett 
ii)t bifltitet 
fie t)if ttiren 



d He visitais 

isitedst tu visitais 



;ed 



ted 
ted 
sited 



il visitait 



IMPERFECT. 

lvisitdv-0 or -a 

visitavi 

visitava 



nous visitions,visitav^mo 



vous visiticz 
ils vfsitaient 



visitavate 
visit^vano 



visit&ba 

visit^bas 

visitaba 



visit4bamo3 

visitkbais 
Ivisit^ban 



tcb Dijttitte 
Du t)ifltittefl 
er t)if(tivte 



mt tifltirtett 
iifx t)ifitirtct 
fie bifttittcu 



T3 
0> 



istl « 

r.22 



J 



Ije visitai 
tu visitas 

ii visita 



^e 
e 

ive 



13 



nous visit^mes 
vous visitates 

lis visiterent 



PERFECT. 

visitai 
visit^sti 

visitd 



visitimmo 
visitaste 

visit^rono 



visite 
visit^te 

visito 



visitkmos 
visitasteis 

visit aron 



bu ba|t 
cr ijat 






f 3 
fie tjaUn I «> 



adst>.^ 

( en 
/ > 



I'Sli'^^* 




tu eiis 
ileut 



J? 



n. eilmes 1 ^ 
V. eOtes vg 
UseilrentJ'S 



PLUPERFECT. 

avevo visit^to 
av6vi visit^to 
av6va visitato 



habia visit^do 
habiasvisitado 
habia visitkdo 



avevimo visit, habiamos visit 
avev^te visit 
av^vano visit 



habits visit, 
habianvisit^dolft 



n ^atte 



n>ir tiattm 
ii/t ti^tt 
le ^dttett 






STTMOLBST. 



S.IJ 


npSK 




tfon 




-.^ 


F. 


^ 






S. 




PA. 


ya: 


3. 


npon 




nnpor 




npr 










npon 

ipc 
ipon 



'pi 






TIKST AOHIST. 









SKOOND rUTVBB. 



SECOND AOBIBT. 






132. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PBESBNT. 






nsiUbo 
visitltua 



viutablmui 
nuublftia 



iviiiU, visiuf 
viiitato 



BTTMOLOGT. 



m 



SH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



^isit Ije visiterai 
It visit tu visiteras 



FIRST FUTURE. 

visiterd visitare 



visit 



il visitera 



visit 
visit 

11 visit 



nousvlsiterons 
vous visiterez 

lis visiteront 



visiter^! 
visiter^ 



visiter^mo 
visiter6te 

visiter^nno 



visitarlis 
visitard 



btt toxx\l 



f 



visitar^mos 
visitar^is 

visitar^n 

jyote 70. 



FIRST AORIST. 



j'ai visit 6 
tu as visits 
il a visit6 



n. avons visits 
V. avez visits 
ils ont visits 



ho visit^to 
h^i visit^to 
ha visit&to 



abbi^mo visit 
avete visit^to 
hanno visit^to 



h6 visit^do 
has visit&do 
ha visit^do 



h6inos visit^do 
hab6is visit^do 



n>ttr tonben 
i^t mthtt 

fie tcmtn 



i(6 tottht 

tu XDittl 

tttoitb 

wit tonbm] 
xtixtottHt 1 a 



ft 



han visit^do |fie wn^m 



SECOND FUTURE. 



i(6 iDftrbe 
^u tt>fit^efl 
er wtote 



S 



mtttDftttenl '^ 
i^ whthtt 
fie wfttten 



j'avais visits 
tu avais visits 
il avait visits 



n. avioDS \ :;> 
V. aviez vS 
ils avaientj ^ 



SECOND AORIST. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



visite 



visita tu 



vi3ita tu 



bifitire ^tt 



i(6 whtU 
er whtht 



n)irt»ftr^en' 
it)r wftr^et 
fie wftrben 



1^ 



lU 



KTYUOLOGY. 




P.2. 
P. 



S. 



npi) 



npfl 



o^rv^ 



^ 



A.;rk3 



0'»f3r7fTIVV 

rxfVIfTf 



visitati 
visitan 



133. The following tenses of the Imperative are peculiar to the 



( 





Perfect. 


First Aorifft. 


Second Aor 


S.2. 


cotcf^f 


r»i4^f 


O-UfS-f 


3. 


f^kf^iTif 


ncf^^tfTif 


^Xf«*8T4» 


D.2. 


frxf^iTftr 


(TKl^foiCTty 


O'Xiff-fTtfV 


3. 


%TX9^tT«lf 


ricn ;«T«»9 


tf^Kf^ririvy 


P,2. 


tgntpm 


e-xrlart " 


rxsTirs 


3. 


TKt^trmTmt 


trKI^^TA'tf'tfV 


trK%irtTJtO'»9 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



ENGLISH 



135. SUBJUNCTIVE MOD£. 



&1. 


OVf 91^41 


£. 


rxf9r7>^ 


3. 


9mtifln 


D.2. 

3. 


vxvtnnff 


P.l. 


Tm%wl«ff6i» 


2. 


rxtirlnri 


3. 


vutfrl^Ti 


S.l. 


• 


2. 




3. 




P.l. 




2. 




3. 




8.1. 


Urxi^m 


2. 


iOltt^^S 


3. 


triei^f 


D.2. 




3. 


irjce^jjTW 


P.l. 


IWKl^Vfllf 


2. 


fr»f^i}Ti 


3. 


fantfard-f 



PRESENT. 




visitem 


I visit 


visites 


thou visit 


visitet 


he visit 


visitemus 


we visit 


visitetis 


ye visit 


visitcnt 


they visit 


IMPERFECT. 




visitarem 


I visited 


visitares 


thou visited 


visitaret *. 


he visited 


visitaremus 


we visited 


visitaretis 


ye visited 


visitarent 


they visited 


PERFECT. 




visilaverira 


I have visited 


visitaveris 


thou have visite 


visitaverit 


he have visited 


visitav^HinuS 


we have visited 


visitaveritis, 


ye have visited 


visitSveiint 


they have visite 
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SUGLISH. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


OBRMAN* 


it ye 


visltez 


visitute vpi 


visited voso- 
[tros 


^ifitiret itjt 
JSToten. 



L. 
I. 

> 

> 
J. 



Present. 



134. OPTATIVE MODE. 

(Peculiar to the Greek in all its tenses.) 



Perfect. | First Fut 



%TX%^ttr%f 

gO-Xi^6lfttf 



First Aorist 

9'Ki'^CCtfAi 

^xtrj/tu 
TXf^tnTnf rxv^rettrnf 

9XV^9tflff VXV^tttfAVt 

rxr^^^ri ^xtf^ttirt 



IstAor.iBul 
vxv^utt 

^xf^Ui 

a'Xf^u»rcv 

ffxe^ttctrii* 

a^xiyi^uttv 



Sec.Future 

Txiifttq 

o*xfTorrd9 

9xtviifivi 
^xiTFoiri 



Sec. Aorist* 

9X%7Ftlfli 

ffxtirct 

^Xt^9iT§9 
9XtT6im9 
TXt!V9tfa9 

ffXi^OiTg 

ffxtxtif 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GBEMAN. 



visite 
visites 
visite 



*s visitions 
^^8 visitiez 
* visitent 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRES&NT* 



10 visiti 
tu visiti 
egli visiti 

Doi visitidmo 
voi visiti^te 
egUno visitino 



visite 

visites 

visite 



visit^mos 

visiteis 

visiten 



id) Difttire 
On t)ifitireff 
ix t)t|ttire 



n)ir tjiftitiren 
i^t t)if(tivct 
jle t>ifitir<u 



IMPERFECT* 



.* • 



visiiasse 

vjBitasses 

v^iUt 



^^* visitassions 

'^^.visiussiez 

^nniitasacnt 



visiterei 
visiter^sti 
visite rebbe 
visiteremmo 
visiter^ste 
visite r^bbero 



io visit&ssi 
tu visit&ssi 
egli visit^se 

visit&ssimo 

visit&ste 

[visitlissero 



visit^ra 

visitiras 

visit^ra 

visitaramos 

visitkrais 

visit^ran 

JS^'ote 72. 

PERFECT. 

h^ya visitido 
hiyas visitido 
h^ya visit^do 



h&yamos visit4do 
h&yab vtsitido 
h&yan visit&do 



i(b i)if(titete 
Du t)ifltirftf|l 
tx t)ilitirete 
mx t)ifttiretett 
'\\jx t)ifltitetet 
f(e Difltiveten 



ic^ ^a6e get>ifltitt 
^u ^dbefl geDifititt 
tx \jCkU %i\>\{\txx% 



xt>\x ^a6ett geDifttitt 
xijx f^iidet get>ifttitt 
fie ^dben getoiftthrt 



KXGLI8H. 



a. 

P.L 




I had Tisited 
thou had visited 
.he had Tinted 
!«e kad Tistted 
[re had Tisited 
[tibej had Tisited 



&I4 

ft 

P.l. 



S-l-bsfl^* 



3. 
P.l. 



S.#m#47 



rmgif^Wf' 



\ 



Sinu^^mfi 



nxsT AoaisT. 
TisitiLTvro 
Tisit&Teris 
TisitaTcnt 



TisitaTerinras 

TisitaTeritis 

TisitlTerint 



jl shall Tisit 
ithoa shall idsit 
3ie shall Tisit 
|we shall visit 
[re shall Tisit 
ithej shall Tisit 

11 shall haTe Tisited 
Mmm shall have vis 
he shall have visitc 



we shall haTe visit 
ve shall have visite 
Ihey shall have vis 



SECOVD FUTUKE. 



8A. 

s. 

p.l. 



8.1. 

£. 

3. 
D.2. 

S. 
P.l. 

2. 

3. 



rttmtK 
tnuwmfutt 

O%tW09ri 



SECOND AORIST. 



I should visit 
thoa should visit 
he should visit 
we should visit 
ye should visit 
they should visit 

JVof 

I should have visiti 
thou should have vi 
he should have visi 



we should have visi 
ye should have visi 
they should have vi 



N. B. The subjunctive, is noticed io the preface, sec. 115. page x 
as not recognized by the Hebrew and its dialects ; and, that it hardl 
longs to the English. The trifling variations in languages in general, v 
art made to eive the verb a subjunctive form, prove that its real.v 
very triflins. Our Saxon ancestors saw no necessity for it in the pe 
tense. In Mote 55. it will be seen, that even conditionality, suppos 



BXYMCtLOGT. 
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IMOH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH* 



OBRMANi 



visite 
IS visite 
[site [te 
isions visi- 
ssiez visite 
ent visite 



irisit6 
3 visits 
nsit6 
rons visits 
rez visite 
nt visite 



P^UPEHFXOT. 



10 av6ssi visit4to 
ta av6ssi vislt^to 
egli av6sse visit^to 
av^ssimo visitato 
av6ste visitito 



hubi^ra visit^do 
bubi^ras visit^o 
hubi^ra visit^do 
hubi^ramos v. 
hubi^rais visitado 



av6ssero visitito Ihubi6ran visit4do 

YIBST FUTURE. 



avr6 visit&to 
avr^i visitato 
avra visitato 
avr6mo visitato 
avr6te visitato 
avr^nno visit4to 



visitare 

visit&res 

visit4re 

visitaremos 

visit4rei8 

visitiren 



id) tfittt 9et)ifititt 
Dtt J^atteflt geDifttitt 
er tfim getjif ititt 
mv tfitttn 9et>ifititt 
i^r ^&ttet gebiftttrt 
fie tjimn get)ifitirt 
73. 

id& ttetr^e t)i(ititcn 

er mxU t>ifitirett 
wit wtxHn t)ifitireii 
i^ mxHt ^if itirm 
fie mxhm t)ifitiren 



FIRST AORIST. 



site 

visite 

3it6 



ons visits 
ez visite 
t visite 



io abbia visit&to 
tu kbbia visitato 
egli ^bbia viBit4to 



abbi^mo visitato 
abbiate visitato 
abbiano visitato 



hubi6re visitado 
hubi6res visitado 
hubi^re visit4do 



hubi^remos visit, 
hubi^reis visitado 
httbi^ren visitado 



i(b Wtvhz 

ev wevbe 



wit: wnHn 
it}x wtxHt 
fie mxhm 









SECOND FUTURS» 



rais 
Tais 



rait 

irlerions 
rleriez 
^raient 



icfe wixH t)tfititeu 
t>u n)ftr&efl t>if ititett 
ev wftrDe t^ifitiren 
wiv wiicbeu ijifitirm 
iiix \o\xxM tjifititeii 
fie wftrben ^ifitiven 



visite 
is visits 
t visits 



irions V. 
riez visite 
ient visite 



SECOND AORIST 

avrei visitato 
avr^sti visitato 
avrebbe visitMo 



avr6mmo visitato 
avr^ste visitato 
avr^bbero visitato 



bn n)t\rbe|l 
er wftrbe 



»ir wftr^ett 
i^r toxxxHt 
fien)ftrben 









ency or doubt) may be expressed without it. The Greeks called it 
tKn ; implying, that it stood, as to arrangement, under some other 
the sentence, on which it was dependent, and to which it was con* 
. Every thing implying contingency belongs to time future ; and^ 
bus recognized in the Hebrew. 



»Ttl«0M>»^' 



> 




pB or '^\ 






\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



JJ»T»CT. 






\ 



\ 



\ 
1 



\ 
\ 



\ 






■J4.&.M \ 



\ 




Plurol. „ ..,T»\visUa 

.„T*«, -«'•«' \visil 



s,«,^ ^=r7= ^ 



PER'**'''* 

Singular. _^,^, .„ 







ETYMOLOGY. 
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H. 



FRENdM. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



jvisitcr 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

Ivisit^re jvisititr 

JS/hte 76. 



|t)ifitivett 



PERFECT. 

sited|avoir visit6 jav^re visit&to |haber visitado|9ei)ifttirt tj^btii 



FIRST FUTURE. 



haber de vis-|t>irtttten v^nUn 
[it4r| 



I 



I 



I 



I 



visitant 



PARTICIPLES. 



PRESENT. 

Singular. 
visit^ndo 



visitindo 



Difititcttd 



-**'• 



Yisitans 



Plural. 
visitandi Yisitindos 



JVote 77. 



Visited 



ayant visits 
ay^nt visit^e 



PERFECT. 

Singular, 
avendo visitato 
av^ndovisit^ta 



habiendo visi 
[t4-do, F, -da 



t)^kcnb d())ifitttt 



lU 



XTTMOIiOOT. 



BBB&BW. 



CHALDBB. 



8TRIA0. 



GREBK. 



LATI] 



N.&A. 
0.&D. 



N. 

O. 
D. 
A, 



N. 



F. nmpfi 



trpi) 



Ihud. 

-tTMV) 'vmtf, -•r<iy 
PluraL 



••T«fy, 'Vtatff '•rm 

-•Ttff} •»!«$» -fTA 



FIRST FUTURB. 

Irxrf'-itff) -if0«, ••» lamaturu 
like wntiflmu like bon 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



N.&A. 
6.&D. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



N. 



FIRST AORIST* 

Singular^ 

-lem, -«0-i?| -«rr/ 

JDuaL 

SBCOND FUTURE. 

|o«f9r-«y9 "htrttf -or 

I like (TKin^Mf 



SECOND AORIST. 



N. 



like 0>xf9'r«9 



JVu; 



Before I close my remarks on the Active Voice, it is necessar 
something be said on the nature and use of Augments ; on the mt 
forming tenses from one another, and of tbe different method of infl 
the different conjugations assigned to the languages ; this will foi 
substance of JVbte 80. 

138. An AuffHienJt^ is onl^ the increase of a verb by the addition 
of a syllable, or of the quantity of a syllable, as a mode of expressin 
time. I have treated of it chiefly with reference to the Greek lanj 
in which also, I have noticed in Note 65. that the most ancient poe 
Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, MoscbuSi Bion and Musseus, the aoi 



KTYMOLOGY. 



isd 



3LISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN* 



ajant visit6s 
ayant visit^es 



Plural. 

av6ndo visit^ti 

avendo vbit^te 



habiendo visi" 
[ta-dos,F.-das 



J>/hte 78- 



is were repeatedly used without augments. Still, augments are also 
used by them ; and) Herodotus makes almost constant use of them 
e tenses to which they belong. And, although the English, Anglo- 
D, Meeso-Gothic and German, nave not, strictly speaking, any aorist 
is formed after the manner of the Greek ; yety it is evident, that they 
augments in the perfect tenses and participles* The use of y before 
erb is very frequent in Chaucer ; as, yblent, for blended; hnd, by 
in, yclept, for called; and, the German forms its past participle t^ 
nog the syllable ae ; as, (obeti, to praise^ participle iiMt^praisidk 

R 



ISO 



£TTMOlU«T. 



MIDDLE VOICE. 

139. This Voice exists in the languages exhibited below, ai 
them ma^ be considered as forroed bj joining the substantive \ 
present active participle. M)te 81. 

I now proceed to exhibit the mode of its conjugation in the 
capable oi it ; viz. 





HEBREW. 

1 


CHALDEE. 


8TRIAC. 


GREEK. 


E 






140. INDICATIVE MODE. 








PRESENT. 




S.l. 








erMtrroiiAeti 


lai 


2. 








TK*zrrfi 


thoi 


S, 








CKiZTTtTtCt 


he i 


D.l. 








TKtVTtfAiOtf 












TKi7amo^$v 




P.l. 








9Kizrr6ibti0cc 


we 8 


% 








ffKiUTiO^i 


yea 


S. 








ffxiwroftta 


thej 






IMPERFECT. 




S.l. 








tontgzrT»fCiif 


I WJ 


2. 








tvKtvra 


thoi 


3. 








ta-KiZTTtTO 


hev 


D.l. 








i9KlZTf0fCi60f 




2. 








iff'Kl'ixn<r$e9 




3. 








la-K%zsrtT$tif 




P.l. 








ifnttzTTtfAiOec 


we ' 


2. 








tTXiz^ttcrQi 


jev 


3. 








eO'ieesTTovT* 


thej 






PERFECT. 




S.l. 


npifi ^n^^n 


ipi)n"')n.^ r A.^OCJlli<^«ear« 


I ha 


2. 


ipifl n"n 


npsxninR. /^OCJl 


tTKiZieti 


thou 


F. 




nnps n^in fo ] 






3. 


np)3 n*r! 


ipfl xin 


^L IOC71 


iTKiZJl 


heh 


F. 




nips nin 








D.2. 










3. 








ia-KizruToif 




P.l. 


onpis ir^n 


inp£j« Nj^in 


* ji OCT! 


tTKizrecuiv 


we 1 


2. 


onpifl on^^n 


{npa pn^in 


. a/\_».Q.(n nrKOrxTi 1 


yeh 


F. 


nnpifl in^^n 


ppQ ymr\ 


OOCJl 






3. 


onpi3 vn 


]'"\psi rm 


tw-KlWeto-i 


they 






PLUPERFECT. 




S.l. 




' 




tTKiWUV 


Iha< 


2. 








IrM-SFiti 


thou 


3. 






1 


WKizru 


he hi 



♦ For the plund jjarticiple* added all the way through the middle ver 
dee the present participle of the active voice, sec. 138, page 126. 



BTIHOLOGT. 



HEBREW. 


0».„«.. 


s™.c. 


GREEK. 


ENGLISH. 








ir^l'Ur^w 


we had -) '• 
ye had 
thej had J 



-rai3 HTm 
-ipiD n-nn 


1p9 wrw 

npo K,nn 




ipia "n; 


IPS f'nn 


■) 


ipia n-nn 


ip3 'inn 


IS 


Dnpia n-nj 


I'lpa xinj 




D'ipia rnn 


]npfl [iinr 




inpio nj-rtn 

D'^pl^ rrr 

inpg nj"nfi 


Pl>a pnr 
ppB ;'.n 





FiaST FUTURE. 

]ocni 



iooi. 

,oocn. 

.001. 

vpbcn, 
,ocnj 






shall 
thou shall I 



we shall 
ye Bh&II 

they shall/ 



First Aorist, Becond Future, and i^econd Aorist have no form but 
:ek. In Eii|;lbh the ludic aail Subjunctive Second Aorist are alike. 



FIRST AORIS 



SECOND FUTVBE. 






SECOND AOBI 



tnpMs 



ipij "in 
mpfl 'in 



I'npfl im 
ppD»tnn 






» OQOI 



be thou viait- 



be ;e Tiaidug 



^ The following tenses of the Imperative are peculiar to the Greek. 

FEBFEOT. I FIRST AORIST. | SECOND AORIST. 

Iirxtwi IcWmH nnwu 
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£TTMOLO«Y. 




D.2. 


|«-KfTfT09 




r»t^to469 


3. 


tfXt^tr^f 


v»r^»96otf 


9*%Wiff6«tf 


P.2. 


iwxiirtrt 


9Kt^»o4% 


aKrftTBt 


5. 


%9K%»%T»Tm9 


^'xi'^ff^ttrmf 


T»tiriO^Ot9'«l9 



143- OPTATIVE MODE. 

(Peculiar to the Greek in all its tenses.) 





Present 


Perect. 


Firel Flit. 


First Aorist. 


Sec. Future. 


Sec. Aorist 


S.l. 


#»i'r7dm9V 


%9%i'JF%tttt 


ffiLi^ttfmt 


riti'^M^H9 


rKiiFo7fcii9 


aittx'otf*nf 


2. 


o^tiflr/oif 


f0*xfiroi$ 


VKi^Cl9 


oict^ttu 


TKt^oTc 


9*'%99M 


3. 


jm-^eno 


t^Kiirot 


rKft^dir# 


V*r\f»tT9 


flr«|^o7Td 


0%64r*<T« 


D.I 


a»t7Fl9lHli6c9 




trttvif9m%969 


9Kl'^»lfAt$i9 ^9KV9F6lfttB69 


r»f«-o«^i^or 


2. 


Txt^Olfftcf trKiVtT$f 


Orx.t'4^6tO^0f 


vx'.^m76^9 -Txt-rcieriaf 


r»i«-«<ar^»v 


3. 


c»i9rl$tT$nf lio-Kt^rorrnv 


TKg'4/$irfiH9 


^Kv^/xta^nf TKf^cMfjv 


9uvr6i9$n9 


P.l . rxt^$ii^i6«t iO'xtwtifMv 


f%nJ/§tliAi0«t 


9KviftttfAi6m ffittTTclft^m 


TKVfifA^m 


2»\ffXi^9lt§t 


iaKiiraiTt 


ff*i^6t96t « 


r«f4'«<rt'f crxE^oio^f 


0-»f9r««o'0f 


3. 


\TX.t'jf\ci)>V 


tTKilttHf 


9%r<p»i»To 


TKi^ett fro 


fficiveJfTO 


^Kt^«irrd 



144. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

(Peculiar to the Greek and English.) 



GREKK. 



ENGLISH. 



GREEK. 



ENOJLIBH. 



PRESENT. 



S.l. 

2 

S. 

D.l. 

2. 



S. 



P.l. 

2. 
3. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 
D.2. 

3. 
P.l. 

2. 

3. 



S.l. 

2. 

S 
D.l. 
2.3. 
P.l. 

2. 

3. 



TK£ZTTt}TX{ 

>^-K£ZrTMfiS$09 

rxevrTtiffTect 



I be visiting 
thou be visiting 
he be visiting 



we be visiting 
ye be visiting 
they be visiting 



ecTKewfig 

t(ntezTnro9 

e^xewtite 



PERFECT. 

I have 
thou have 
he have 



we have 
ye have 
they have 



riRST FUTURE. 

I shall 
thou shall 
he shall 



we shall 
ye shall 
they shall 



'•♦3 



'S5 

JO 



IMPERFECT. 

I were visiang 
thou were visiting 
he were visiting 



we were visiting 
ye were visiting 
they were visiting 



PLUPERFECT. 






I had 


\ 




thou had 


bfi 




he had 


.2 




we had 






ye had 






they had 


1 


FIRST A( 


>1iIST. 




(TKilpttfAM 






TKiyl^f, 






'-»e4^T«( 






9Xt^l^0flih9 






TKi^9099 


- 




rtu^mpbt^tb 


• • 


. 


vxf^frH 


r 




(rns^^mrtii 




\ 



ETYMOLOGY. 



ISS 



S. 1. 

2. 

S. 
DA. 

s. 

p.l. 

2. 
3. 



SECOND FUTURE. 

I should 
thou should 
he should 



we should 
je should 
thej should 



a 



OQ 



4) 



SECOND AORIST. 

o^ivnrm 






I should 
thou should 
he should 



we should 
ye should 
[thej should 



too 

c 



CO 



HEBREW. 



OHALDEE. 



SYRIAO. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



145. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

"!pl3 n^nj Tpfl «inD|^02l IdCJUsOk^earrio^*! |to be visiting 



I 



I 



I 



PERFECT. 

[iTKiZTtftct |to have been visit. 



FIR«T FUTURE. 



|0'jcr}/f0'tf«< 



I 



FIRST AORIST. 

I \o'tct4^cto'6ttt I 



SECOND FUTURE. 

WxtvttTBxt 



I 



SECOND AORIST. 

[o-xivtcrBctt 



ipi9 nvnj 



146. PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 



I 



PERI^ECT. 



[frxcs-tf; 



jbeing visiting 



jhaving been visit. 



FIRST FUTURE. 



I' 



I 



i 



FIRST AORIST. 

\aiet^etfAtf^e 



SECOND FUTURE. 

I \tnciVHftt9oq 



SECOND AORIST. 

The Greek participles of the middle voice are all declined like those of the active voice. 
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&TYMOLOOY. 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



SYRIAO. 



LATIN. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 

P.l. 

2. 
3. 



niTHFJlEL. 

147. INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



\DEPOJ>rEJyT. 



visitor 
visit-ariSf or -are 

visitatur 

visitamur 

visitamiiii 

visitantur 



Only the first person of the succeeding Tenses will be 
§;iven, as they will be exhibited in full in Niphal. 



IMPERFECT. 



The Tenses will 
be conjugated in 
the passive. 

visitabar 



^mpfinn 



p£)nn| 



yar» 



PERFECT. 



mparw 



PLUPERFECT. 



-2.502i^||visitatus sum vel 

' [fui 



FIRST FUTURE. 

•^psriK 



rOaij 



visitatus eram 
[vel fueram 

visitabcr 



I 



148. IMPERATIVE MODE. 



ipsn 



n 



ipfinK 



r^Siil 



visitare^visitator 



BTTMOLOOT. 



1$5 



ENGLISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



I visit myself 
thou visitest 
[thyself 
he visits him 
[self 
we visit our- 

[selves 
ye visit your- 

[selves 
they visit them 

[selves 



REFLECTIFE. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



je me visite 
tu te visites 

il se visite 

nous nous vi 
[si tons 
vous vous visi- 
[tez 
ils se visitent 



io mi visito 
tu te visiti 

egli si visita 

noi civisitiarao 

voi vi visit^te 



egli DO se visit- 
[ano 



yo me visito 
tu te visitas 

el se visita 

nosotros nos 

[vi si tamos 

vosotros OS vi- 

[^sitais 

ellos se visitan 



x<b t)ifitire micfe 
^u t)ifitire)l ^i(() 

er t)ifititet ficft 

wix Difititen un^ 

i^v t)ifititet euc^ 

fie t^ifititm fid) 



The Tenses are treated of in full in the Active Voice, to which refer, 
as the first person only will be given. 



I visited my-je me visitais 
[self 



I have visited I je me visitai 

[myself) 



IMPERFECT.* 

io mi visitava 



IMPERFECT. 

io mi visitai 



yo me visitaba 



id) Dif itirte mid) 



yo me visite 



PLUPERFECT. 

I had visitedpemefusvisit6'" "^' 

[myselff 



10 m' ero visi- 
[tato 



yo me habia 
[visit^do 



I will visit my-lje me visiterai 

[self 



je me suis vi- 

[site 



FIRST FUTURE. 

io mi visitero 



yo me visitare 



id) ijabt tttid) 
[3et)ifitirt 



id) tiattt mui) gc^- 
[t>ifitirt 



ic^ wetDe mi(() 
[t)ifitircn 



FIRST AORIST. 

io mi sono vi- 
[sitato 



yo me he visi- icb wetrte tnid) 
[tado [c^e^ifitivt ^a6cn 



SECOND FUTURE. 



SECOND AORIST. 



!je m' etois vi- 

I [site 



id) wurDe mid) 
[9Ct)ifititcn 

lid) ttjfivDe mic^ 
|[geJ)ifitirt t}abtn 



visit thyself 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

visite-toi ivisitati tu visita te tu IbiftCire hn bid) 



pifi 
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KTTMOLOOT. 



HEBREW. 



OHALDBE. 



8YR1A0. 



149. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



IMPERFECT. 



PERFECT. 



FtUPERFECT. 



FIRST FUTURE. 



FIRST AORIST. 



LATIN. 



visiter 



visitarer 



visitatus sim ^ 
[fueri3 

visitatus ess^ 
[vel fuiss^ 

visitatus ero 



visitatus fuero 



150. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

ipanni «npflnN| yo n <^ ^ vn |vi8itari 



ipsriD 



PERFECT. 



FIRST FUTURE. 



visitatum ess 
[vel fuiss 

visitatum iri 



151. PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

npflnn 



^aii^l 



ETYMOLOeT. 



nr 



;iiaLisH. 



FRENCH, 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



isit 



myself Ij 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



e me visite 






• • • . • 



10 mi visiti 



JO me visite 



i(^ ijtfitire mtrti 



isited my-lje me yisitais 



[selff 



IMPERFECT. 

io mi yisiterei 



JO me visitira 



icb t)ifuirte mid) 



ive visitedjjeme visitasse 
fmjselfj 



PERFECT. 

io mi visitassi 



JO me haja vi- 
[sit&do 



idb ifabt mic6 <ie 
[t>ifittrt 



lad ▼isited|jemefu8visit6 
[mjseif] 



PLUPERFECT. 

io m' avessi 
[visit&to 



JO me hubiera ic^ tiittt mt(( (^e 



[▼iait^do 



[tJ-Otirt 



FIRST FUTURE. 



shall yisitije me serai vi- 
[rajself] [sit^ 



io m' avro' visi- 
[t^to 



JO me visitare icf) n)er^e mtrb 

ftJifitirett 



FIRST AORIST. 



all have vi-|je me sois vi-lio m' abbia vi- 
ted mjselff [sit6| [sit4to 



JO me hubiere Icf) ioerte rnic^ 
[visit&do [cict)tfttirt (;<i6en 



bould visitije me visite- 
[mjselff [rais 



SECOND FUTURE* 



oald havelje me serais 
ted mjselfl [visits 



SECOND AORIST. 

io m' avrei vi- 
[ait&to 



|tc^ txAtht mt(6 
[t)ifttircn 

x(b fafttbe mid) 
[fletJifttirr babcn 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

isitoneself.se visiter Ivisitarsi (visit&rse 



Ificfe t>iftttrru 



PERFECT. 

Give visitedls'etre visits lavere visitito-lhab^rse visit^- 
[mjself| I [8i| [do 



FIRST FUTURE. 

hab6r de visi- 



[t^rse 



[6en 

ft(6 gebifltimt 
\tmttn 



ing one-lse visitant 

fselfl ' 



PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

Ivisitando si 






TisitAndose [jtc^ Dtfllitfiib 

JWto8S. 



13S 



XTTMOLOOT. 



152, Paradigm of SalMtantiTe Verbs in the Latin, French^ Italian, Span- 
ish and German ; those of the Hebrew and its dialects, and also of the 
English having been noticed in the Middle Verbs, and the Greek being 
referred to the Irregular Verbs. It maj here be noted, that a similar irre- 
ffularitj exists in other languages ; as in the Maeso-Gothic, which has in 
the present tense im ; in the imperfect, warth ; in the future^ wotrAeu^ 
in the infinitive, wisan ; so also in the Saxon and the northern dialects. 



LATIN. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 


1 




153. INDICATIVE MODE. 








] 


PRESBNT. 






S.l. 


sum 


je suis 


s6no 


s6y 


i(6 6itt 


2. 


es 


tu es 


sei 


6res 


buhft 


S. 


est 


il est 


^ 


es 


er.ifl 


P.l. 


sumus 


nous sommes 


si^mo 


s6mos 


XSAX fftti 


2. 


estis 


vous ^tes 


siete 


sois 


3. 


sunt 


ils sont 


sono 


son 


fie ftii» 




11 


kfPERFECT. 






S.l. 


eram 


j'6tais 


6ro 


^ra 


ic6 UHlt 


2. 


eras 


tu 6tais 


6ri 


6ras 


buDNir^ 


S. 


erat 


iUtait 


6ra 


era 


etnmr 


Rl. 


eramus 


nous 6tiona 


erimo 


6ramos 


ttirvMtren 


2. 


er&tis 


vous 6tiez 


erite 


erais 


i^tmiret 


3. 


erant 


ils 6taient 


6rano 


6ran 


fletDOuti 






PERFECT. 






S.l. 


fui 


jefus 


ftji 


fui 


IC^ titt v^ 


2. 


fuisti 


tu fus 


fusti, or fosti 


fujste 


\iu bift %t9^^ 


3. 


fuit 


il fut 


iix 


fue 


er i)? ge»eff« 


P.l. 

2. 


faimus 
fuistis 


nous fumes 
vous futes 


ftlste or foste 


fuimos 
fuisteis 


ttXrfittDgHW 

<f;tfe^>ge»e 


en 


3. 


fuerunt,fu6re 


ils furent 


ftlrono 


fueron 


fie f inD 9e»^ 


en 




PI 


[.UPERFECT. 






S.l. 


fueram 


j'eus 6te 


ero stato 


habia sido 


1(6 tDOt \ 


2. 


faeras 


tu eus et6 


6ri stato 


habias sido 


^tttlHlt(i g 


3. 


fuerat 


il eut 6t6 


^ra stato 


habia sido 


et war •g' 


P.l. 


fueramus 


nouseumesete 


er^mo stati 


habiaroossido 


)t>ttt»arett & 


2. 


fueratis 


vous eutes 6te 


erate stati 


hablais sido 


i^r »aret 


3. 


fuerant 


ils eurent et6 


erano stati 


habian sido 


fieiMren ' 




FIB 


LST FUTURE. 






S.l. 


ero 


je serai 


sar6 


sere 


icfe xtnU fc9» 


2. 


eris 


tu seras 


sar^ 


ser^ 


Dutt)lrflfe9» 


3. 


erit 


il sera 


sara 


ser^ 


et mtt itt/a 


P.l. 


erimus 


nous serons 


sar6mo 


ser6mos 


x&ixxt>ttlm\t^ 


2. 


eritis 


vous serez 


sarete 


sereis 


i^ mtut (cp 


3. 


erunt 


ils seront 


sar^nno 


ser^n 


fte mer^eti 


^ 



EfnCOLOOY. 



tdd 



:atin. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



j'ai 6t6 
tu as 6t6 
il a et6 

nous avons 6t6 
vous avez 6t6 
ilft ont ^16 



FIRST AORIST. 

s6no state 
s6i stato 
^ stato 
si^mo stati 
si6te stati 
sono stati 



h6 sido 
has sido 
ha sido 
h6mos sido 
hab6is sido 
|han sido 



SSICOND FUTURE. 



SECOND AORIST. 

j 'avals 6t6 
tu avais 6t6 
il avait 6t6 
n. avions 6t6 
vous aviez 6t6 
ils avaient 6t6 



Si 



ict) n>et^e 
tu tt)ir)l 
ev tt>ivt 
tpir wftten 
i^r xottHt 
fie wertett 



i(6 tDfttbe fep 
hu wftrbefl fe^tt 
et murte fe^n 
n>itt»&tbenfe9n 
t^tr ttrftebet fep 
fie t»ftrben fe^n 



i(6 v^hxH 
Du wfittetl 
er wfitte 
tt)it ttjftrben 
i^t mftrtet 
fie wftrben 






g 



\, vel esto 
ite, estote 
mto 



sois 
soyez 



154. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

sei tu» sia tu|s6 tu 
siate voi 



sed vosotros 



feptw 

fepb i^v 



155. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



m 

8 
t 


je SOIS 
tu sois 
il soit 


mus 
tis 

Qt 


nous soyons 
vous soyez 
ils soient 


tsem 




ises 
iset 




semus 

setis 

sent 





PRESENT. 

io sia 
tu sia 
egli sia 
si^mo 
si&te 
si^nOf si^no 



IMPERFBOT. 



s^a 

86as 

s6a 

seimos 

se^s 

se4]i 



|ic6 fe9 
t>n fe9fl 
etfe9 
»it fe^ftt 
it)x fe^b 
ftr fe^en 



fu6ra 

fii^ras 

fu6ra 

fu6ramos 

fu^rais 

fu6raii 

MhU 83. 



tu tDArefl 
er wire 
n>tr witm 
it)t tDitee 
fie toitm 



I4W 



kTYMOMeVi 




& IJfQerim 
2.fQeri8 



3. 
P. I. 

2. 



5. 



fuerit 
foerimas 
fuiritis 
fuerint 



je fusse 
tu fasses 

il fat 

D0U8 fussions 
vous fussiez 
lils fussent 



PBRFXOT. 

fossi 
fosse 
fdssimo 
foste < 

fbssero 



haja sido 
hayas sido 
haya sido 
hiyamos sido 
h&jas sido ^ 
hayan sido 



a fei) 
xoit fet^en 

fie fei)cn 



S.l.fu!8sein 
2. fuisses 
S fulsset 

P.L fuissemus 

2. fui^setis 

3. fulssent 



S.1. 

3. 

3. 
P.l. 

a. 

3. 



j'eusse ^te 
tu eusses 6t6 
il eat et6 
n. eussions 6te 
▼. eussiez 6t6 



PLUPERFECT. 

f6s9i stato 
fdssi stato 
f6s8e stato 
fossimo stati 
foste stati 



tils eussent 6t4f6ssero stati 



j'aie Hi 
tu aies 6te 
il aie 6t6 
nous ayons 6te 
vous ayez 6te 
|ils aient 6t6 



FIRST FUTURE. 

sia stitto 
sia stato 
sia st&to 
si^mo st^ti 
si^te st&ti 
sikno st^ti 



hubi6ra sido 
hubieras sido 
hubiera sido 
hubi6ramos s. 
hubierais sido 
hubieran sido 
JWe 84." 

fu6re 

fu6re8 

fu6re 

fueremoB 

fu6reis 

fuerea 



tc^ n>irc 
In wixt\l 
ttwixt 
xott'Wixtn 
itnr wixtt 
fir wixtn 



id) wtxH fei?«* 

it wtt^t fcpn 

i^ tDer^etff^^ 
fu u)ert>cn fe^^ 



S.l.'fuero 
2.fueris 



3. 
P.l. 

2. 
3. 



fuerit 
fuerimus 
fueritis 
fuerint 



j'aurai ete 
tu auras ete 
il aura 6te 
n. aurons 6te 
vous aurez et6 
ils auront 6t6 



FIRST AORIST. 

sard stato 
sarii st&to 
sara st4to 
saremo st^ti 
sarete st^ti 
sar^nno st^ti 



bubiere sido 
hubieres sido 
hubiere sido 
hubieremos s. 
hubiereis sido 
hubieren sido 



icfe wtxlt ) stf 

ftwer^e Ig 

ibr xottHt I S 
fie werben ) ^ 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 
P.l. 

2. 
S. 



je serais 
tu serais 
il serait 
nous serious 
vous seriez 
ils seraient 



SECOND FUTURE. 

sarei 

saresti 

sarebbe 

saremmo 

sareste 

sarebbero 



icb »ttt^e 
t>u whttt^ 
n wxxtU 
xttitvohxmi'^ 
ifyc xohxttt 
fie wuttett 



S.l. 

2. 

8. 
P.l. 

2. 
3. 



SEOONB AORIST. 



j'aurais 6te 
tu aurais 6te 
il aurait 6t6 
n. aurions ete 
vousaoriez6te 
ilsauraientet^ 



sarei stato 
sar€sti st4to 
sarebbe stkto 
saremmo stati 
sar6ste stati 
sarebbero stati 



ic6 n>&t^c \^ 
tn n)ut^e(l K 
tx wfttte I g 
wit wftmwS 

i^r wiit^et l| 

fie wutten 3*' 
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TIN. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



156. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

jetre |6ssere |ser Ife^n 

PERFECT. 

javoir ete |6ssere st^to |haber sido (gcmefen fc^n 

FIRST FUTURE. 

im esse | | [baber de ser Ifepn tDCtten 

157. PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

jetant |e8sendo,s6ndo|8iendo jfepenb [obsoL] 

PERFECT. 

layant ete jessendo stato jhabiendo sidoj 

PASSIVE. 

|ete |8t4to |sido |(^etDefcn 

FUTURE. 

18 ! I I I J>rote 85. 



B. Bj the above paradigm of the substantive verbs, it is evident* that 
of verbs have been put together, to form them ; for, in the Latin, 
ive sum and sinii parts of one verb ; eram and eroy parts of another ; 
jart of another; and, its derivatives /tteram,/ueriw,/uissem,/uero 
;, are compounded of the old verb /uo and of another verb. The simi- 
of this to the Syriac is plain, in which language the indeclinable 
I is conjugated by the verb )q.CJ1* This has been noticed ?.s being 
&se with the Hebrew &\ Our English is^ is clearly as indeciinable, as 
)ved by the use of it in Chaucer, quoted in Note 50. The peculiarity 
3 Latin runs through the French, Italian and Spanish ; and also the 
lan has the verbs 6in, to^tv and fepn in use for the substantive verb, 
le English has am, was dind be for the stlme purpose. The .Greek has 
closely adhered to one verb ;yet, even in that language, the present 
i indicative (one old form of which is to-fu* to-^h *fh tvfiu, in, tto'i, and in 
ifinitlve ififi%un) and infinitive have the form of the verbs in fit, whilst 
ther tenses are regularly conjugated from the old root i». 
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KTYMOLOQT. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



158. This exists conjueationally only in the Hebrew^ Chaldee^ Syrii 
Greek and Latin. The English, French, Italian, Spanish and Gerau 
form it bj conjugating their substantive verb, before the past participl 
The Latin form of a passive verb has been already exhibited. 



HEBHEW. 



CHALDEE. 



8YRIA0. 



GREEK. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 
D.l. 
2.3. 
P.l. 

2. 

3. 



159. INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



TUtffltTtU 



IMPERFECT. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 

D.l. 

2. 

3. 

P.l. 

2. 



S. 



fo*xtir7fr0 
to'xi^tr0ct 

ta-xsTpiicrii 



S.l. 
2. 
F. 



3. 



F. 
D.l. 
2.3. 
P.l. 

2. 

F. 

3. 

F. 



mpsj 



Dnnps3 
impsj 



'h 



PERFECT. 

mpfln« 
«mpi)n« 

npariN 
mbsHK 



pnnpanK 

pmpfln« 

nbanK 



l.C\^l 



I-KBi 







Oj.112) 



i 



tVHtfCfMlt 

tvxivrm 

tBrKt^$09 



PLUPERFECT. 



S.l. 

2. 
3. 
D.l. 
2. 
3. 



iTxtwr^ 

%Vxif$fMH9 



ETYMOLOGY. 
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HEBREW. 


CHALDEE. 


SYRIA 0. 


GREEK. 


• 


'1* 


^ 





-fpDn 
npDn 

-ipsn 



-!p33 

npsn 
nnp^n 

nps" 
nnpfln 



FIRST FUTURE. 

ipanN 
npsnn 



-fpsnn 



-!p3n3 

inpflnn 
jnpflnn 

ptpDn^ 



5112) 



'£ 






^^£l2}ll 



?£12)2-J 






e following tenses of the Indicative are peculiar to the Greek. 



IRST AORIST. 






SECOND FUTURE. 



SECOND AORIST. 



PAULO POST FUT. 



160. IMPERATIVE MODE. 



PRESENT. 



ip3n 
npsn 



npan 
n^npfln 



npSHN 

npflHK 



np3n« 



fei 









e following tenses of the Imperative are peculiar to the Greek. 



PERFECT. 

ff'Xi'^/O 



FIRST AORIST. 

er»tf$nri 



SECOND AORIST. 

0'jief?niT«v 
Ttcwnrt 
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« 


JbXVMOl 


[.QOf. 








161. OPTATIVE MODE. 




PRXSEMT. 


PERFECT. 


FIRST FUTURE. 


FIRST AORKai:< 


S.l. 


r«t«-7M^p 


1 i««» 


0%i^tf«f«i^4P 


rxtp^tm* 


2. 


rKfirlti« 


gotHf^if6i ftntf 


r»f^D0^i« 


trjup^unt 


3. 


««iir7«iT« 


J un 


axtf^nroir* 


nu^ttn 


D.l. 


rKtirlotf*>t0»9 




a^t^Bn9^$ftt0«f 




2. 


99ttx\ct9^9f 




9^t^§ttnT99 


3. 


9^ctwl^494^f 


9»%^9gtnTnf 


P.l. 


W%t1f\9tft4$tt 


1 Slit/Kly 


01Ct^^1i9-9lfii$tt 


fSt^fi^^V 


2. 


9»ti^^trh 


C9»fl^i^9«i VflmTi 


o*t^6n9^nr4t 


rKf^tfcnrrf 


3. 


0«ifr7«irr« 


J un^mi/ 


9%i^^cril9f 


9«f^^l«4C^«9 




SECOND FUTi 


URE. 


SECOND AORIST. 


PAULO-POST FUTl-^^B. 


S.l. 


ntitmo^ftnv 




rxiwtmf 


i0»f4^(^4P 


2. 


ncimitf'*!* 




wmm-ttns 


«0i»i4^«i« 


3. 


o«i9rifr«iT« 




Tiam-ttn 


i0-»t4^>ir« 


D.l. 


o«fvf0*«i^ildy 






%TKt^9^ptt9$f 


2. 


o«f«^0^<rlay 




ant99tnT6r 


tTKri^»t94w 


3. 


o*iMfrD9>«irli)P 




o'xttruwmf 


%TKp}^^H9 


P.l. 


9'»i«'40'«i/ieil« 




9KW%t%ft,if 


tg^fyl^UfttiM 


2. 


O'»iir4(r«f0^f 




9%Hrunr* 


%w%t^trii 


3. 


rKf«^r«frr« 




vxtwuttrttf 


tr»tyi/9iff 




162. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 




* 

PRESENT. 


PERFECT. 


FIRST AORIST. 


8BCOKD FW*"^* 


S.l. 


VJClWT0f$mt 


v 


r»tP00 


9ieiir«» 


2. 


rjtfvTj? 


tfxtfiftvt >nt 


ffKt^0tli 


ovfiriic 


3. 


07(isrrifr«i 


in 


fxfflq 


0'xfir« 


D.l. 

2. 


0^vT«»^f^«y 








e-xf9-Ti)0^«v 


%vxtfifAif0 nft 


9-Kt^^nVf 


«*jefVl|T«9 


P.l. 


rXfVT«»/«Ctf« 


l^r^iftgF 


e-fci^^^fttt 


CKf^riv/itif 


2. 


o-iBS9ri)0*tfe 


tTKtftf/iif^t > VTf 9»t<p6nT% 


ovfsnjTi 


3. 


o'KfirTAfi'Tfle/ 




J ^o-t 


nci^^atfft 




0'iM;r«»9>f 



163. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 
PERFECT. 



1 1 


ItrKS^^t 


FIRST FUTURE. 

1 1 


|r«if^i|rfr^«i 


FIRST AORIST. 

1 1 


|r«f^0i|9«i 


SECOND FUTURE. 

1 1 


|r»fir90t#l«/ 


SECOND AORIST. 




1 1 


{ffKgKTtifm 


PAULO POST FUTURE. 

t 1 


UmirptHin 



STVMOLOGT. 
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lEBHEW. 



CHALDEE. 



SYRIAC. 



GREEK* 



mpD3 
onpsj 



164. PARTICIPLE. 



PRESENT. 

npanD 
jnpanD 

jnpSDD 

ppano 






ffKtVTOfAifCt 



aST FUTURE. 



FIRST AOR. 



PERFECT. 



SECOND FUT. 



Uencsfit^ifcs 



BEC. AOR, 



PAULO P. FUT. 
eo-xt4^d/E6fp«f 

J\hte 86 & S7. 



Df the Conjucration hiphil and its passive hophal, peculiar as to 
etion to the Hebrew and its dialects. 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



166. INDICATIVE MODE. 

PERFECT. 



'm^panl 
nn^psn 

n^psn 
m^pan 

IT-pDH 



i^psn 
n^psn 

n^pan 

n^pfln 
njn^pan 

n^pa' 
r?}Tpan 



n^tpax 

«mpaN 

mpa« 

ipaR 

mpax 

NJipSN 

pnipaR 

prnpax 

npax 



FIRST FUTURE. 



T 



ipax 
npan 
npan 

ipa^ 
Tpsn 

npai 

jnpan 

ppan 

fnpa^ 

p,Sa^ 



STRIAC. 








Vp?I12)2 

v?n2)2 



v.^ 
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ETYMOLOGY, 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



8YRIA0. 



167. IMPERATIVE MODE. 



S.2. 

F. 
P.2. 

F, 



TpDn 
nn^pfin 



npSK 
npOK 




S.M. 

F. 
P.M. 

F 



168. INFINITIVE MODE. 

rpsn\ «ipflnK| 

169. PARTICIPLE. 

FKESBNT. 

inpflD 

jnpao 

pp£)D 







^jCLa:^3 






170. The Aphel of the Chaldce often inserts ^ before the last radical 
as HiphU does in Hebrew. In Daniel and Ezra the Hebrew characteriitie 
n is generally used for M both in Aphel andlthpehal, and the t1 is s^metiises 
retained after a servile^ both in the Future and Participle, as Sfivrr Daniel? 
chap. vii. verse 24. The Infinitive often occurs without the final % tcad 
sometimes the Infinitive of Aphel ends in ni, or dropping the UdH) f9a« 
takes place also in Kal. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 

F. 
P.l. 

2. 

F. 

3. 



171. HOPHdL. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



••mpfln 

mpfln 

npan 

mpan 

>np3n 

ornpan 

jnipsn 

npsn 



like Hiphil. 



like Hiphil. 



172. The Future, Imperative and Infinitive of Hophal are in Hebrew 
the same as Niphal. 



N.M. 
F. 



Singular. 
npSD 
mp3D 



PARTICIPLE. 

PRESENT. 



PluraL 

Dnpao 
nnpSD 



173* Participles are subject to all the rules of regimen like Nouns* 
In the Chaldee, tnanv Passive verbs occur in Daniel and Ezra of the same 
fyfm Its tlie Hebrew Niphal and Hophal. 

Iq Daniel and Ezra the Chaldee has also another Passive verb, as i! 
formed from the Participle Pehili as follows : 



Singular. 

kl TpD 
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Plural. 

Kn^pD 
pmnD 



The characteristic of this Conjugation is ** which is, however, sometimes 
ropped. Shaphel and Ishthapal nave been noted before in Preface, sec. 76. 
^ Some of the Languages noticed, have a Hiphil form and a Hiphil sig- 
ificationi for instance, first our own language ; as, to rise, Hiphil, to raisej 
hat is, to cause to me, and Hophal, to rouse, to cause to be risen. And here 
L8 in the Hebrew, the Hiphil is formed by the insertion of a vowel after 
)ne of the Radicals, and the Hophal, by the insertion of another, and by 
changing the second radical ; as in English, to sit, Hiphil, to seat, to cause 
to sity Hophal, to set, to cause to be seated: Active, to fall, Hiphil, to fell, to 
sause to fall; Active, to lie, Hiphil, to lay, to cause to lie. Second, the 
Greek : several instances might be adduced out of the New Testament ; 
the following must at present suffice, &^ui fnvittm. 1 Cor. chap. iii. verse 6. 
Uis not meant that God increased, but that God caused to increase. Oar 
tninslators have therefore rightly rendered it, God " gave the increase." 
I^e participle of the same verb is used in the next verse, and translated 
Ml the same principle. Evortfftr in the 6th verse, and the participle irvn^mf 
^ the 7th are used in the same sense, meaning to cause to drink; or» as 
^^ say, to water. 



OF CONTRACTED VERBS. 
* 74. These spring from the fourth conjugation of active verbs. 
^ 75. They are divided into three conjugations which are characterized 
^s ; viz. 

1. in fli^w ; as, TtfActtt ; fut. in ^tu, as rtfin^f ; perf. in hkm, as Ter</u.iix«. 

2. in f«; as, ^iAf« ; fut. in hc-at, as ptXnTHy perf. in ^mc, as ^t^iXnn.a. 

3. in d«» ; as ; j^^vrctt ; f. in »(ret, as ^^vr^rtf; perf. in a^»«, as Kt^^vv-inut. 

KXCEFTIONS. 

176. First Conjugation. 

1. Verbs, which have i or i, before »» ; as, ta$t, hma, K07Fim» ; and 
^O trisyllables, which have a, ^, » and g, before am, if a vowel immedi- 
^^y precedes ; as, yfA«#, x^<c«, 9rriF««», ?rfg«*» ; and dissyllables, which 
^« $, A, «• or ^, before ««r ; as, ^tf««i, ^a^mv, 9-%»» and li^»», which form 
^ future in gtv-m, and perfect in «m«. 

2. Some have both « and n, in the future and perfect ; as, «A««i«r, fut 
^^nvm and «A«9r«r ; perf. nx^tuun and iiA«i}»«. So, mitt^y ihmm» »^tftmit» &c. 

177. Second Conjugation. 

1. Some verbs, form the future both in atrm and to-tf ; as, »«Af«r, xetKn^'tf 
^iitttXtrm 9 and the perfect, in ifx« and §%» ; as, KtKttXnfcct and xfxetXtxuy ^c. 
£. Some verbs form the future only in gra ; as, nxtn, rfAee-«. 

3. Dissyllables in eat^ form the future in gver» ; as, ;^f «, ;^it;9-« ; so,^fi», 
^w, ^Xtm ; but, these are more properly from old themes in tvm. But, 
^§ makes tutrm, and r^f« makes r^go-m. 

178. Third Conjugation. 

Some, form the future and perfect with • insteiid of «r : as, 4^00, n^or^ 
tg/cMi 80 also m««, •f*$$t, •f$tt; fi§0, makes both ^•Td^ and ^»r«. 
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OF TH1& TKNSES UNDERGOING CONTRACTIOS. 

179. These are the present and imperfect, all the other tenses being wrt 
gularlj formed like pure verbs in of the third conjugation. 

Of the Mode of Contraction. 

180. In the first conjugation, If • or #, «< or «», follow «, the contnictiai 
is into «. If any other vowel or diphthong follow «, it is contracted into ^ 

181. In the second conjugation, u is contracted into tt ; f into ov. But 
if a long vowel, or a diphthong follow e, it is contracted bj dropping c. 

182. In the third conjugation. If q or «, follow •, the contraction is intc 
tt; if #,• or 6Vy the contraction is into^^v ; if any otlier vowel or diphthong, 
into d<. But, infinitives contract •<< intOdv; as, xivr$iify ^t^Ttw ; BXid m 
the second person indicative passive ; as, ^^vtrcin- x^vo-6v. 

TdBLE OF COJTFRJiCTED TEJ>r8ES JJV THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

183. INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 





8in«^ulai\ 




jDua/. 






Plural. 






1. 2. 


3. 


2. 3. 




1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


Uft-ati '» 'ctug -«( 


-tffi '« 


"tH -etttv Toy 


-«0 


-«jM£y 


-06S -«TI 


-«» ■«<«'' 


2. 


^iX'i» '0 -stti -US 


-£•1 -II 


-If -jiTdlf TOP-f* 


-tf^fiy 


-ff -«ITI 


-Itf -i;» 


3. 


X^w90 -m -de Iff -•15 


-0£l -«| 


-•fl -0«Toy T0f[-M 


'Hftlf 


-•f -OTf 


.0j^ .«n 






IMPERFECT. 








1, 


fT//l6-««? -m -«S5 -«ff 


-«f ^tfft 


-fff -«Tdv my 


-«0 


'»flif 


-«• -«TI 


-tf0» -«'» 


2. 


t^lh'it^ 'Hf -Iff -SI5 


-£# -1* 


-«? 'UTAJf rut 


£0 


'HfMf 


-If -WTf 


-f0f -*" 


3. 


t^^va-'Ccviif '6gi 'iff 


-«5 -i^ 


-01 -»T«» Tfl» 


-00 


^HfCiV 


-10 -»TI 


-00f 'i'' 



1. 

2. 

3. 



184. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



Tlyt£-«i 


-« 


-as 


-«T|k^ 


-«l 


-«T0» 


rttv 


^tX'ti 


-II 


-ifc 


-||TA» 


-II 


-iiT0y 


r»f 


;C5W<r-0i 


'H 


-01 


-»T« 


-01 


-«T0y 


TUV 



-ett 'art -«i '^ I J 

-II -iiTi -« -I*! 5 

-0S -«Tg -01 '^^ 



185. OPTATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



TtfA'XOift./ 'OtfU 'Uctq -mi -etct -« 
(piA-10/jM/ -^tfitt 'totf 'Oig -101 -01 
p^^vr-totfti 'OtfAi -001; '01$ -001 -01 



•0S0I -«T0y rqy 
-801 -0iT0y ri9f 

'001 -•IT0f Tjjy 



-Adl 'UfHf 
'tot 'OtfAlf 
-001 'OtfAtf 



-etot -a>t8 -«»* 

-S0| -0ITf -Ml 
-001 -dlTI -001 



1. 

2. 
3. 



186. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



rtfc^xof '6» 'U*if 'tf^ 

^^V9'0» -« -0»Jf -01$ 



-01 M -05 
1' « 

-•»f -?1 



-«?» 



•01 



PRESENT. 
-«j) -06T0y -Toy 
-m -i|T0y T0y 
-0i| -tfT0y T0y 



'tttt 'CifAtf 
-tU 'OifttV 
~0» '0fiCt9 



'Otn -0dTl 'Ottt 

-m -3JTI -W 
-0J| -«TI -00' 



187. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 1. ttfA-msif -ttv* 2. ^tX-ttif -siy. 3. ^^vr-ctiv -Hv^ 



1. 

2. 
3. 



188. PARTICIPLE. 
J\*ominatlve, 

^A-f«9 -Aif -ivcptf 'Htr» -i0f -tfy 
;(;gv«'-#«y-«»y -•y^w -tfrsi -00y'-i^r 





Genii 


'M0-9jf 


'ttovrot 


I0yr0$ -2^yT0$ 


'»V0-1K 


'V^-tig 


-f0»T0f 


-00yr0$ -»yi0f 


'OVTfIg 


'VTJII? 


-•0»T0$ 
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1. 



Singular. 



2. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
189. INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

DuaL 
1. 2. 






-on 



•a 

I 



3. 

-ac -oral 

-ei -firai'-to -u^tSov -tf -tio-flov crSov 



3. 

-ceo -»/uc6ov -dt< -ao'Sov crdov 



Plural. 

I. 2. 3. 

-tfo -a»/ia8ae -«u -ao-dc -oto -avTitt 

-« -«/t4«9«e -6f -€io-9i -to -WT«ei 

•00 -u/u(69t -00 -U0'6s -00 ••\tvTat 



ju.'Oo 'ct/itiv -ay -w -aif •aro 

A.-IO -K/bClfV -ftf -« «Cf -tITO 



IMPERFECT. 

-ao -cv/uSov -«£ oacrSoy trSw 

'to 'VfisQoih 'te 'Sta-Bof a^nv 

00 -H/AiBov 'Ot -HO^OV O^V 



eu> 'OfuBa -ac -AffBe <co »avT<i 
•(0 "VfitQet 'tt •(tcBi -co -wvrft 
-00 'VfAiBet -Of •wBt -oo ^vrro 



190. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



rifJL-asi -a -at -xO'Bo 
p^QVO'^OM -K -Of -«er9« 



-A£ -cca-Bov cBav 
-cc -cio-Soy cfittv 
•ot -wrBov eBay 



-etc -oeo'dc -«c 
-jc -«o-9f -tc 
-oc -v9-0c -oc 



oc-w J ^ 



191. OPTATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



V-«w -oi/jlum -ioi -cto -«o< -oito 
*vcr-oo< -ci^qy ~oot 'Oio -oot -wto 



-«oi -eijuuBov -tCoi '-ciO'Bov vBtn 
'toi 'Ot/uctBov 'tot -ottrBov crBnt 
-ooi -o//a6ov -001 'oia-Bov o-Btiv 



Htoi -cifiiBet '»ot -^trBt -ctM '^vlo 

'tot -otfAtBtt -tot -otaBt -tot -otvio 

oot -oifuBa -001 'OicBt -oot -o/v7o 



192. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT* 



*•«« -ufjcon -At} -a 
«.-f« -Qfjidi -lit 'n 



'tn -nrat 
'on -oral 



-do •ofjitBov -ttn -iccrBov <r6ov 
-CM -ufAtBov -tn -ucdov <r6ov 
-66) -apuBoi -an -arBov cBov 



-90) -OfitBa -an 'CUrBt -tta 'ovieu 
-ta -ofitBoc -tn -ntrBt -to 'Uvleti 
rou -ofiuBa -ou -»cr6c ^u -uvIai 



193. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 1. Tt/x-etta-Bxt -wcaBtu, 3. fiX-cco-6ai -c«r8«u. 3. ;^^v9--oco'8aei -V(rBxt, 



'"^GO/AlVOi 'UfJilMOg -n -ov 

— ^OfjLi^og -vfjiivoc -n -ov^like uyaBos 
'•^cT-oo/jitvo; -vfitvo^ -n -ov j 



7 



194. PARTICIPLE. 



^^. The Middle is contracted like the Passive, having the Present and 
' a-fect tenses the same. 

'^. Contracted verbs generally want the Second Aorist, Second Fu- 
^nd Perfect Middle. 

^. When the Second Aorist is used it is formed by casting away from 
^iiperfect, the vowel preceding av } as, trtfuttf^ sr/fcey ; tx^vrt^v^ 'JCi^^*^'] 
^. Through all the voices, the formation is the same as the formation 
•"jton verbs. 

^ The first future requires a long vowel before a-» ; except, 
^. In the first conjugation, verbs which have t or t, also trisyllables 
^ have A or ^ pure berore «i», and dissvllablesthat have a or ^ before «« 
Vigh a consonant precedes, form the future in ava and perfect in cuue. 
^. In the fecond conjugation, some verbs form tlie future in %r0 and 
-«t in f««. 

'^. In the third conjugation, primitive verbs in o«, unless they become 
^ in tffAh form the fut. and perf. by the penultimate •• 
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OF THE VERBS IN mi. 

203. Verbs in ^i, are derived from the verbs of the third conjugatioiB. sj 
4Mf) fl«> •» and v0» 

204. They are formed as follows ; viz. 

1. Bj changing the final $t into /mi. 

2. By changing the short vowels •, e, •, into the long « or « ; or, bjr 
making long the doubtful v* 

3. By prefixing the reduplication* 

205. Reduplication is of two sorts; viz. 1. proper; 2. improper. 

1. Proper ; when the first consonant of the present tense is repeated 
with I ; as, hit, Si)W/u.f. But,, the aspirate is always changed into the teDiuBj 
in the reduplication ; as, Sc«r, rtOnf^i* This reduplication takes place in 
words beginning with a consonant. 

2. Improper ; this happens in verbs beginning with a voweU or with 
a double consonant, as ^ ; or, with tr?> or o? when the aspirated i onlyt i^ 
prefixed ; as, t»^ tvfAt ; c««f imfti ; ^7««^» tirlnfii^ 

206. Some are made without any reduplication; as, «Ad«r, «x«r^«$ rfitff 

207.Their form is peculiar to the present, imperfect and second aorist 
tenses, which are conjugated thus ; 









ACTIVE VOICE. 
208. INDICATIVE MODE. 






1 

1 


1. 


Singular, 
2. 


3. 


RESENT. 

Dual* 
2. 3. 


1. 


Plural. 

2. 


s. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 








-£Td» T«y 
'6T0f T#f 
-VTOF T«F 


-flft/ttiF 

•fjieiF 

-t>«C«F 


T8 
Tf 
Tl 

T8 




L 

% 
3. 








• 
IPERFECT. 

-fT«» TflF 


'fitfttf 


Tf 
Tl 
Tf 




4. 


ttjivy f-vf 


-t/J 


-V 


"tfTdf TflV 


'Vfttf 


TS 


-tf^' 






SECOND AORIST. 






1. 

2. 






-« 
-« 


-8Td» Tjjy 




Tl 
T8 




3. 
4. 


|3-ft>V 


-6»5 


-«» 


-•Tflf TJ|» 


•6fiCiV 


T8 


^9^^ 


1. 






209. IMPERATIVE MO 

'Tit j-T«y T#? 


IDE. 


Tl 




2. 

O. 

4. 




^ivyvv'6t 




-TOF T<WF 
-TdF Tfl^F 
-T«F Tur 




Tl 
Tl 
Tl 


-Ti»f^' 




210. Attic after the contracted forms, more 


in use. 




AM 

3 






-81 -«T*» 

-«8 -Stat 


-«l -<6T«F Ttf* 

-If -i7t#f ti»f 
-•f -5t#f t#f 




-oei -«Tf 
-II -im 


-T#niv 
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Singular. 

2. 






SECOND AORIST. 

DuaL 

-!» -T«f T«ii 

-T6r -TO* TATf 

-T« -T0» • rttf 



211. OPTATIVE MODE. 



-1 



PRESENT. 

-nrcif «Ti|i» 

-UTd» 1|T«f 



nfttf 



Plural, 



2. 

Tl 
Tl 






3. 















SECOND AORIST, 

-JjTOf »JTIJ» 



-l!TOf 






ijTiif -jj^eiF 



212. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



213. INFINITIVE MODE. 
)7T« 1« ir«?ds/. 2. Ti(fif«i. 3. Ii3«9««. 4. ^ivyyvfief. 
> AORIST. 1. f4y«/« 2. ^g?y«pi. 3. ih»i» 



UTI 
JJTf 



-|}0>«Vy if 



'Cfg 






'ttrct 


ro9 


'itftgf 


«Tf 


-•^ff-l 








-HTdf 


rcr 


'dift%f 


HTf 


-#rri 


• 


ft 
t 




'Srcv 


rot 


^etftif 


*T| 


-•o-i 






SECOND AORIST* 








-?5 






'tircf 


rov 


'iffttf 












-nrtf 


ro9 


SfAv 






• 


A. 




-mr^f 


T«y 


'^fltV 




'tin 



214. PARTICIPLES. 



PRESENT. 




' 




SECOND AOHIST. 


<f«er« 


ifetf 


1. 


f«C 


fttfftt fHf 


T/tf|<e-« 


rt$if 


2. 


tfsi; 


hi9^ 0if 


h^ncei 


hhf 


3. 


)»$ 


hfTX ict 


^tvyvve-x 


Z^vyvf 


4. 







Singular. 
2. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
215. INDICATIVE MODE. 



3. 

•rett 
'Tat 
-Tfti 



1. 

'fAt$09 



PRESENT. 

Dual. 

2. 



3. 

-<d-«F 



1. 
ftt0«t 



PluraL 




2. 


3. 


-cS-f 


-FT«< 


.<0-i 


•rr«t 


.<0-i 


-IT«I 


-*8-i 


-FTit* 



ii^2 



E'TYMOLOGT. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



Singular. 
1. 2. 



• 1. 

2. 

3, 









1. 
2. 
3. 






3. 






IMPERFECT. 
1. 2. 3. 



1. 



'fAt0» 



1. 


<f«-9'« 


't6h 


2- 


rtit-rc 


•v^tt 


3. 


^ti^'fo 


'Cr6ti 


4. 


^tUY9V'T6 


'94tt 



216. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

2ir. OPTATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 









218. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 



PluraL 
2. 





-«r«i 


'Mfii66f 


-^^•v 


M^ 


-«^itf«e 


'M% 


•tflT« 


Ml 


-5lT«/ 


'•ffAliw 


-MO-^OV 


a^of 


'«fi,t6t^^ 


-5H< 


•«fV« 


« 


Svxi 


'$tftt9»9 


'Sa-Bof 


0-$9f 


'ttfa0» 


-«<nf 


•ifvrai 



-rif 



S. 
-rra 






•0^1 


-If* 


-r^l 


-m 


-9'08 


-IT* 



219. INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 1. t^M9-0ttt. 2. jthcrBm. 3. 3J«H«/. 4. ^iuyfvcr0mh 

220. PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT^ 1. /f-oe^fyo;. 2* ti^i^v*;. 3. diSd^fftf;. 4. ^tvyfvfAini* 



1. 

2. 
3. 



e0t-fcnv 



MIDDLE VOICE. 

221. INDICATIVE MODE. 
222. The Present and Imperfect are the same as the Passive. 

SECOND AORIST. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 

2. 
3. 






.0>« 



-0 



ff-flt-cfl 


-aba 


$t'9'6 


'ff^ 


^§'0-6 


-o-.9w 






223. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

SECOND AORIST. 

224. OPTATIVE MODE. 

SECOND AORIST. 



-TO 
-Td 
-T# 






'trBt 



"O-Brnwrn 

a 

-o-dvr« 



'<rBt 


-rr* 


-vB-g 




9^ 











ETYMOLOOT. 






15S 






225. SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 












SECOND AORlSr. 








Singular. 




Dual. 




Plural. 




^ 1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 2. 3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


•'SfAtH 


• 


'titmt 


-df/*lSi»» "Zv^tf o'dvy 


•SfCtB-ct 


-So-J^ 


-«yr«r 


'Sfcmi 


Ml 


-«TflM 


-«^i$«f -iiv-i^0p r^«y 


'SfiiBu 


-ii^Sf 


"Sivroci 


-rnfMi 




•«T«I 


"Stf/ttl^f 'Sr^f T^o9 


SfAt^ 


-«$f 


^Sfrmt 



226. INFINITIVE MODE. 

SECOND AORIST. 1. Ctfi-tftfi. 2. tfir^«|. 3. hr^m. 

9.9,7. PARTICIPLE. 

SECOND AORIST. 1. §'»fttf6S. 2. ^tl*>ttH* 3. ?0/ltfPd«. 

• 

OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

228. These are not strictly reducible to any one regular paradigm. 

229. They have arisen, from the junction of parts of verbs, to obsolete 
)ts, as in the Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Spanish ; or, from the 
ferent modes of deflexion, owing to a language deriving its construction 
m various other languages, as, the English and German ; or, from ge- 
•al rules deducible from the language itself, in which the irregularity is 
nd, as in the Hebrew and its dialects ; in which, most irregular verbs 

also formed regularly. 
130. they are divided into two kinds ; 1. Defective ; 2. Reduplicate. 

I. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

31* ^* Defective Verbs, are such as in some form, drop one or more of 

r radical letters." Parkhurst. J\rote 89. 

32. Three letters, being considered by the Hebrews as a perfect root, 

their conjugations being made by the verb hpQ, the verbs were called 
ictivC) according to their lack of the first, second or third letters. 
IS. 1. Those wanting the first letter, were said to be defective in 

and, when the first letter of the root was M, the verb was said to be 
ctive Pe Aleph ; when ^ was the first letter, it was said to be defectiv^^ 
Yod ; and when J was the first letter, it was said to be defective Fe 
u Some verbs with n for the first radical, drop n, as, p^, nDn. 
14. 2. Those wanting the second letter, were said to be defective 
fnt $ and, when 1 is the second letter, they are said to be defective Oin 
/ and, when * is the second letter, to be defective Oin Jod; but, this 
( is more properly made up of roots of two radical letters. 
\S^ 3. Those wanting the third letter, are said to be defective in 
ei^ and when M is the third letter, they are said to be defective Lamed 
ft^ when n is the third 'letter, to be defective Lamed He* 

IBS SCAHNER IN WHIOH THESE IRREGlTLARrriES DISPLAY THEMSELVES. 

236. 1. As to the defetAives in PE. 
hen M is the first letter, it is often dropped in the first person of th'- 
^ to prevent the coalition of tivo Alephs; as, IDM, JwiU speak, for 
; anoy sometimes in other forms ; as, xnsn for iriDMn she oaked it : 
■u chap* xxviii. ver. 24; nnn for nnwi ye shall say; l[. Sam. chap. 
Ter. 14; (bat, in these two last, some of Dr. Kennicott's Codices 

U 
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gupply^the K) i^flSo for UflSna Job. chap. xxxv. vcr. 11. but, both AL 
are sometimes used ; as, DDyDKK in Job, chap. xvi. ver. 5. In the Sy 
under the verb -.O)* we have in John, chap. vi. ver. S9. and I. Cor. c 
i. ver. 19. ^Ciol,*the Aleph being changed into the Vau, in the first pe 

future of tile verb. In Luke, chap. xv. ver. 18. we have \\] for >\.l)|, J 
eo. When ** is the first letter, it is dropped in the future, imperative 
infinitive of Kal ; and, in Niphal and Hiphil, it is changed into Vau. ' 
is observable also, in the Sjriac* 

237. In the Sjriac also, are to be seen the Conjugations Shaphd 
Ishtafhal, as noted in Preface, page xxvi. in which, the •^ is dropped i 
the distinguishing characteristics m ft^d A.Jl)» &s see in the Sjriac I 
con, under the word \\.5a. 

238. When _J is the' first letter, it is dropped in the future, impen 
and infinitive of Kal, and throughout Hiphil and Hophal ; as may be 
in the word r\ rc) i to climb, 

2. As to the defectives in Oin. 

239. Whether these be considered two-lettered roots, as the Hel 
Dp ; or, three-lettered roots, like the Syriac ^QOS^* they seem » 
times to be, and sometimes not to be, defectives in Oin vau ; and. 
Syriac verb presents us with VOr> in the perfect, with >OQ.O-J w 
future, )>OCLO in the imperative, VO^ r\ in the participle benoni ma 
line, and I VQ ^ fs in the feminine, VQCLO in the infinitive, and VQ 
in the participle pael. 

3. As to the defectives in Lamed, 

240. This takes place in the final K and n, as in the Hebrew nSji, 
the Syriac ILv,^^ > both of which drop their final letter, or, change it 

Jod $ for, the Hebrew makes the first person of its perfect ^n^Sa, and 
Syriac A,, i ^,^- 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 
241# Verbs defective in Pe Aiephj are chiefly so in Hebrew, in 
first person of the future tense, to prevent the coalition of two Ale] 
but, both are sometimes used, as has been noticed in sec. 236. In 
Chaldee the radical Aleph is used only in the perfect, imperative, and 
two participles active ; it is totally dropped in Aphil or Hiphil, but n 
larly used m Ithpehal. In the future active, however, the K is someti 
retained in the root, as ^dh' in Dan. chap. ii. ver. 7. low chap. ii. ver. 
and in the infinitive, 1D«D is used for 1D''0 Dan. chap, ii, ver. 9» 
Daniel and Ezra, n is often used for the formative «, as m3ir6 forma 
Dan. chap. ii. ver. 12. In Sy.dac, the | is often retained; but in the i 
person fut^ire is dropped, as \]] for \]]\ I will go away. In some vi 
O is substituted for the radical ), as ^OCLJ for ^o) 1 ; cObsIX 
for ^^Ii|.2.» &c. Verbs in Pe Aleph are more frequently defectif) 
Chaldee than in Hebrew. 

242. Verbs defective in Pe Tod, often drop ^ in the Hebrew hU 
t e imperative, and th€ infinitive of Kal ; in Niphal and Hiphil of 
Hebrew, and Aphel of the Chaldee, " is often changed into 1 ; and 9m 
times, but not always, the Yod of the Ithpehal is, in Chaldee/ ckuf 
into vau ; the same remarks belong generally to the Syriac. 

243. Verbs defective Pe JWn, drop JVVii in the future iraperili 
and infinitive of Kal, (to which last they postfix n) in the preter of I<i^ 
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and throughout Hiphil and Hophal, but retaia it regularly in Hithpael. 
In Chaldee nun is often retained in the future and infinitive* as in {nr, 
he shall give. Daniel, chap. ii. ver. 16. In Ithpehal the nun is sometimes 
dropped. Some verbs are doubly defective. This is chiefly the case with 
such as have ' or } for the first radical* and n for the last ; thus we have 
0^ third person masc. future in Kal from rym to extend* Genesis, chap. xii. 
ver. 8 : and "JM first person sing, future in Kal, from T\D} to smitei Exodus, 
chap* ix« ver. 15. The verb jn^ is doubly defective in a peculiar manner, 
for it not only drops its initial } and also its final one before another 2^ 
but also it generally loses its final ^ before a servile n, as ^nnj* I have given; 
for "nJDJ ; Dnnj ye have given for Dn:in:i; and has its infinitive nn to give. 

244. Verbs defective Oin Vau, have Oin in some of the tenses only; 
and in the Chaldee and Sjriac take K and sometimes ^ in the participle 
Benoni* as Dp makes both OKp and D'p. These verbs also sometimes take ^ 
after the formative o of the infinitive Kal, as oVd from tdS to curse. De- 
fectives Oin Jodj assume a "* before the second, radical, in all forms where 
the 1 is inserted in defectives in Oin Van, 

245. Verbs defective Lamed Jileph, sometimes drop it; others from the 
infinitive in ni, like verbs in n, as, niK'ip to call. Judges* chap. viii. ver. 1. 
HIkSd to fulfil, II. Chronicles* chap, xxxvi. ver. 21. Chaldee verbs in M often 
change it into n or ' without varying the signification* as* vh}, n^:i, 'S:i. The 
third .person sing. fem. of these verbs often ends in K; as, ^np she called^ 
Genesis* chap, xxxviii. ver. 3, in Targum ; sometimes in n^ ; as* nTi3 was 
darkened^ Job, chap. xvii. ver. 7 : so in Ithpehal n^onK was grieved. Da- 
niel* chap. vii. ver. 15. The second person singular masc. preter, some* 
times ends in n' as, n')n thou wastj Daniel, chap. ii. ver. 31. The first 
person singular preter, often ends in ""n like Hebrew verbs ; as, TSiO^ I 
have created, Genesis, chap. vi. ver. 7* Targum. The third person plural 
preter has sometimes only i postfixed ; as, )W they were changed, Daniel, 
chap. iii. ver. 27 : sometimes it ends in lfe(' as, iM^Ss they grew old^ Isaiah* 
chap. liv. ver. 4. Targum. The third person plural preter when construed 
-witn a noun feminine, sometimes ends in {K ; as, {Km liave seen, Deutero- 
nomy, chap. iv. ver. 3. The third person masc. singular future is ter- 
ininated indifferently in M, n or ^ ; and so the participle Benoni. The 
infinitive in Kal of these verbs are not only of the form vnpD, but also of 
jnp, viypo, r\iOp, and sometimes they end in n' as, H^tdS to heat, Dan. chap. 
ill. ver. 19: so in Hiphil or Aphel n^innS to tell, Daniel, chap. ii. ver. 10. 
Ithpehal is declined like Kal prefixing its characteristic r^. 

a46. Verbs defective Lamed He, in Hebrew generally drop their n 
before a servile; as, i^J for inSji; or change it into ' as, n'Sj for nn^J ; or 
change it into n before a servile n ; as, riphi for nnSji. They often drop 
n final in the future, and sometimes in the preter and imperative ; as* 
hy for rhX" ; 155;' for n^;r\ In Chaldee, verbs doubly defective* viz. such 
fts have «, l or ' for their first radical, and «, n or ^ for the last, follow the 
rules of the defective Pe Fod, Pe JVwn, and Pe Aleph, as to their first 
radical ; and as to the second, those of verbs defective Lamed Meph, 
Xtamed He, and Lamed Yod, 

247. Besides the above defectives, there are in Hebrew some ending in 
2, which drop it before a } servile ; as, nJOKH for njJDxn they shall be sup- 
ported, Isaiah, chap. Ix. ver. 4. These may be called defective Lamed JVun* 

248. Verbs having tlieir last radical* a n, drop it before a n servile, as 
TSD for 'nno I die. Genesis, chap. xix. ver. 19 2 these may be called de- 
fective Lamed Tau. 
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II. OF REDUPLICATE VERBS. 

^9. They are those which have the last, or the two last radieaU 
dnubled. Thej are derived from simple verbs, as from Sj, are derived V7JI 
and SiS^y &c. 

250. In reduplicate verbs derived from those which have n for their 
last radical, the reduplication is made by dottbling the letter, or two Uiters 
preceding the n ; as, from n^D to complete^ comes SSd to complete entirelp, 
and SdSd to nourish, from nSp to he tight, vile, hht> to be exceedingly viuj 
and hphp to be exceedingly light, 

£51. Reduplicate verfa^ are conjugated regularlj. 



VI. ADVERBS. 
^S. An Adverb, is a part of speech joined to Adjectives, Verbs, Parti* 
ciples, and sometimes to other Adverbs, to express some quality or circum- 



HEBR£^T • 



CHALDEB. 



SYRIAO. 



C. 

s. 



1« 



n'jnniB^ 



75^7 



GREEK* 






LATIN. 



?er^ 
verius 

verissim^ 



255. Jidverhs may be divided into four great heads, viz. 

I. ADVERBS OF PLACE. 
II. ADVERBS OF TIME. 

III. ADVERBS OF ORDER. 

IV. ADVERBS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 



HEBREW* 



CHALDEE. 



SYRIAC. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



no3 



rwanS 



I. ADVERBS OF PLACE. 
I. DENOTING REST. 






n:^. 



^ 



s 






II. DENOTING MOTION TO A PLACE. 



foraa 
intus 



desuper. 
veni 

deorsum 
retr^ 
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Except those of the form of hh} which sometimes use ) instead of the 
last letter, as 'ni^Jl for Thh}, Joshua, chap« v. ver. 9; sometimes in HWi' 
pael they assume i after the first radical, as pi^n from pa 9 Isaiah, chap. i. 
▼er. 3 ; such verbs also prefix D to the participles both of Kal and nith- 
pad / as Dono, lifting up^ L Samuel, chap. ii. ver« !• DOlpno raising up 
nimaetf; Job, chap, xxvii, ver. 7. 

In Chaldee, reduplicate verbs doubling the second radical, take l after 
their first radical in Kal and Ithpehal, like Hebrew verbs. 

£52* Pluriliterals, or verbs consisting of more than three radical let- 
ters, being not reduplicate, are declined regularly. 



stance concerning them ; as, he reads well, a truly good man, he writes 
^^ETy correctly^ ^ote 90. 

£54. Many adverbs admit of degrees of comparison, and are compared 
as follows; viz. 



EKOLISH. 



FRENCH. 



rrALiAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



iatticS 
nxirUc^ffer 



truly 
more truly 

Biost truly 



vraiment 
plus vraiment 

le plus vrai 
[ment 



verament^ 
piu veramente 

il piu vera- 
[mente 



verdadermente 
mas verdader- 

[mente 
muy verdader- 

[ mente 



256. Adverbs of Place may be conridered as denoting : 
1. Rest ; as, here, there, &c. 
£. Motion to a place ; as, hither, (hither, &c. 

3. Motion from a place ; as, hence, thence, &c. 

4. Motion towards a place ; as, hitherwardy thitherward, &c. 



without 
within. 



iip'wards 
hither 
^ do^imwards 

t-backwtrfi 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



■ » ■ < " ! ■ 



SPANISH. 



Idehors 
{dedans 



I. ADVERBS OF PLACE. 
I. DENOTING REST. 



fuori 
dentro 



fuera 
dentro 



en haut 
9a, vien 
en bas 
derridre 



II. DENOTING MOTION TO A PLACE. 



in su 
qui| qud 

ietro 



ii 



arriba 
ven 
abaxo 
en poa 



GERMAN. 



t^rauflen 
Hittttftt 



aufwdtw 
tomm, tjitttim 
nittttmiixt^ 
rft(tU)&rttP 
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HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



8YRIA0. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



*VUt OVpOD 

pmn 



pn*iD 



npn'w 

WD 

xpirriD 



LMOTIO 



III* DENOTINO.MOTlOir FROM A PLACE* 




Vr> «AA«;^*^ff 



ttiuiif 



Di4n 



IV. DENOTING MOTION TOWARDS A PLACE. 



ion 



U>^cn:i^ 




#}f> JiUTf 



aliunde 
supern^ 
iiid^> illinc 
extrinsecus 
intrinsecas 

^ longinqu5 
i tergo 

COBlitUS 

undiqu^ 

unde 

procul 



hue 
hue 
illuc 
iliuc 



n. ADVERBS OP TIME. 

257. Mverbs of Time may be considered as expressing : 

1. Time Present ; as, woir, to-day, &c. 

2. Time Past ; as, yesterday, &c. 

3. Time Future; as, to-morrow, &c. 



nn;fD 
nn;; 

nnjr 
Drn 



I. EXPRESSING TIME PRESENT. 



N'n;;tyn 

1^ «DV 



Ucn, -:^ 
JjBcn 

IjftOl 









^SrinND 



II. EXPRESSING TIME PAST. 






vnXett 



nunc 
illico 
nunc 
hodie 



heri 
oiim 



nriDl 



III. EXPRESSING TIME FUTURE. 



^s^k!:^ 



C6V^ 



Idf 



eras 



'nD7 TID 



IV. EXPRESSING TIME INDEFINITE. 



DiriD «S 



I'^i 






^j 



Isempei* 






iK»^orff 9r0frr«rf:Semper 

fAn^ivortynitrcTi nunquaai 

ne 

quando 
antea 
unquam 
tunc 



t9Tt 
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ENGLISH. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 




HI. DENOTING MOTION FBOM A PLACE. 




otherwise 


pSLV ailleurs 


per altra parte 


par otra parte 


Ali^Md 


from on high 


d'en haut 


da sopra 


de alto 


tJ0ttoben 


thence 


deU 


di \A, indi 


de alii 


taifn 


from without 


par deliors 


di fuori 


de fuera 


wk$totnh\i 


from within 


par dedans 


di dentro 


de dentro 


inm^ubig 


from afar 


de loin 


da lontano 


de 16J0S 


t)on mxttm 


from behind 


de derri^re 


de dietro 


de detras 


\>tn ()intett 


from heaven 


du ciel 


del cielo 


dal cielo 


\>tn if'mmtt 


on all sides 


detoutescot^s 


dalle todebande 


por todas par- 
de donde [tes 


in Mm otten 


whence 


d'oii 


donde 


tDO^Ct* ^ 


afar oflf 


de loin 


da lontano 


de kijos 


t)Ott fmie 


^ 


IV. DENOTING MOTION TOWARDS A PLACE. 




hither 


• • 
ICl 


qai^ qu^ 


aqui, aca,alli 


iflniin 


hither 


ici 


qui, qu^ 


aqui, ac^ alii 


tfitvtftt 


thither 


li 


li. \k 


alii, alia 


unliin 


thither 


14 


li, Id 


alliy alia 


t>mi)\n > 



II. ADVERBS OF TIME. 

4. Time Indefinite ; as, when, &c. 

5. Continuance of Time ; as, always^ &c» 

6. Repetition of Time ; a8» twice, &c« 



I. EXPRESSING TIME PRESENT. 



now 
already 
now 
to-day 



maintenant 
deja, ja 
maintenant 
aujourd'hni 



adesso, ora 
gia 
adesso, ora 



ahora 
ya 

ahora 
hoy 



felt, nm 

)t^U nun 
^eute 



yesterday 
of old 



Ihier 
Ijadis 



II. EXPRESSING TIME PAST* 

ayer 



jjeri 
janti 



anticamente 



antemano 



geflertt 
t>M: jciteji 



to-morrow 



demain 



III« EXPRESSING TIME FUTURE. 

madana 



jdomani^ Sc di- 
[mani 



motgen 



always 

at all times 

never 

lest 

when 

formerly 

ever 

then 



IV. EXPRESSING TIME INDEFINITE* 



toujours 
toujours 
a nul tems 
de peur que ne 
quand 
anciemment 
jamais 
done 



sempre 
sempre 
mai« non, no 
per paura 
quando 
anticamente 
giammai 
adunque 



aieinpre 

siempre 

nanca 

porque no 

quando 

antemano 

jamas 

donque 



immer 
nie, niemato 
Hmit nid^t 
ttxutn 

immer, jt^MiU 
bdtm 
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XTTHOLOOT. 



HEBREW. 



CH ALOES. 



SYEIAO* 



GREEK. 



LATIN* 



For a proof that jamais, giammah jamas in the French, Italian and 
Spanish, respectively, do not mean never, but ever, see John, chap. vi. ver. 
35, and I. John, chap. iv. ver. 1^ Fernandez, under the word jamas, 
sajs, ** It is sometimps used for the same as nunca. But it is commonlj 
used with the Adverbs nunca or siempre to strengthen the expression ; and 



1« 
Ton 



V. EXPRESSING OONXINUAVCB OF TIME. 









VI* EXPRESSING REPETITION OF TIME. 



nrw 









mn 



av> 



31 jj 




^1 



a 

L 

u 



i^ri 



ma! 










quia 

omni tempore 

noct^ 
donee 

semel 
bis 

septuagies 

septies 

quoties 

itenim 

quinquies 

ssepe 

quoties 

quater 
ter 



DipS 



m. ADVERBS OF ORDER. 

£58. Mverbs of Order have relation to Ordinal Adjectives. 



oyh 



vtrrdxtf 



pnmo 

secundo 

tertio 

quarto 

quinto 
postremo 



rv. ADVERBS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 

259. Mverbs of Circumstance may be considered as expressing : 
1. Quality ; as, weU, seasonably y &c. 

I. EXPRESSING qUALlTY. 



T« 



Tx 



^Ua-JJLO^ 



its 


sicut 


ctyfttg 


sincere 


aituXt^litg, 


indesincnter 


ahititf 


iniquc 
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riw 



LISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN* 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



hen it is used alone, it wants some negative particle, because its 
. value is that which corresponds to its Latin origin jam magis, 
signifies, even more ; and so it is necessary to take from another 
e negation." See also JVbfe 45. 



v. EXPRESSING CONTINUANCE OF TIME. 



lally 

it 



pourquoi 
continuelle- 

ment 
a nuit 
quand 



perchi6 
continuatamen< 

tc 
di notte tempo 
quando 



porqu6 
continuamen- 

te 

por noche 
quando 



VI. EXPRESSING REPETITION OF TIME. 



f times 

imes 

n 

les 

ten 
mes 



une fois 
deux fois 
soixanteetdix 

fois 
sept fois 
toutes les fois 

que 
encore 
cinq fois 
souvent 
combien de 

fois 
quatre fois 
trois fois 



una voita 
due volte 

settanta volte 

sette volte 

quante volte 

di nuovo 
cinque volte 
spesso, sovente 

quante volte 

qu^ttro volte 
tre volte 



una^e/. 
dos veces 

setenta veces 

siete veces 

quantas veces 

tambien 
cinco veces 
sovente 

quantas veces 

quatro veces 
tres veces 



met!, taf 

6etUnMg 

bet) nacfet 
wertn 

emtna( 

ftebjigmaf 

fie6enmal 

fooft 

tDicbetr 
fimfmat 

oft 

t»ie oft 

Dievmaf 
^rcl?ma( 



in* ADVERBS OF ORDER. 
5 derived from them. JVote 92. 



premierement Iprimieramente 



secondement 
troisiemement 
dans la qua- 
trieme place 
dans la cin- 
quieme place 
finellement 



secondamente 
in terzo luogo 

in quarto luogo 

in quinto luogo 
finalmente 



primero 
segundamente 
terceramente 
en el quarto 

lugar 
en el quinto 

lugar 
finalmente 



er)Hic6 

bietrtenef 
fiittftett^ 



IV. ADVERBS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 

2. Certainty ; as, truly, &c. 

3. Negation ; as, nott &c. 

I. EXPRESSING qUALITT. 



Y 



amsi que 
sincerement 

sans cesse 

injustement 



siccomo 

sinceramente 

incessantamen- 

te 
ingiustamente 
X 



como 

sinceramente 

continuamen- 

te 
injustamente 



tt)ie 

tmgeted^t 
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TtSn 



Dn3 
P 



n3 






^M> 



n'K 



Kj'BHp: 



Uoi U 






P 



tJD 






Ijf 


■U' 


T»« 


VK 


P 


P 


npxa 


n'urin 



cnj^jLiii^ 






«AAii( 



II. EXPRESSING CERTAINTY. 



intempestivt 
diligenter 

ver^ 

aliter' 

indigne 

dign^ 

simpliciter 

secur^ 

ltd 

pure, juste 

gratis 

voluutarie 

denu6 

aliter 

doneci usque 

sicut 

iU 

Ircct^ 






^ 



vn 



.X? 



^? 



ttfinf in thcbeg«!ainen 
•/Any at the end amen 

certe 
que 
y«i [etiam 



h 






III. EXPRESSING NEGATION. 









non 

nequaquam 



VII. PREPOSITIONS. 

260. A Preposition, is a part of speech serving to show the relation t 
twecn words as to time or place. JV*ote 93. 

Or, It is a part of speech prefixed to other parts of speech, which eitl 
denote activity of mind or body, in respect to time or place, or, are 8usc( 
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16S 


POLISH. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 


iasonablj 


hors de terns 


intempestiva- 
mente 


fuerajde tiem- 

diligentemen- 
te 


unfc^WIic^ 


lently 


diiigemment 


diligentemente 


llei§i9 


T 


vraiment 


veramente 


verdadera- 
mente 


wirf licft • 


rwise 


autrement 


altramente 


en otramanera 


(kw^tx^ 


orthily 


indignement 


indegnamente 


indignamente 


untofirbig 


hily 


dignement 


degnamente 


dignamente 


n>urbig 


.ly 


simplement 


semplicemente' 


simplemente 


einfatti^ 


rely 


certainement 


sicuramente 


seguramente 


fic^et 




ainsi 


cdsi 


asi 


fo 


:eously 


justement 


Justamente 


justamente 


rec^t 


£iin 


pour neant 


iQ vano 


graciosaiuente 


gratis 


atarily 


volonti^re- 
ment 


volontariamen- 
te 


voluntaria- 
mente 


gent 


J . 


derni^rement 


finalmente 


finalmente 


k^iXx^ 


rwise 


autrement 


altrimente 


deotramanera 


anbet^ 




j usque 


fino, infino 


hasta 


6i^, 6i^ }il 


rding as 


comme 


como 


como 


geinag 




ainsi, done, 


cosi 


asi 


affo 


ilj 


droitment 


bene 


directamente 


rec^t 




IX. EXPRESSING CERTAINTY. 


y 


en verit6 


in verity 


en verdad 


wa^rlic^ 


1 


ainsi soit-il^ a- 


Eimen 


amen 


(Km^ 




toutefois[inen 


certamente 


cierto 


nacfi 




et 




y 


UttD 


even so 


oui 


si 


si 


')^ 




III. EXPRESSING NEGATION. 




non 1 


non, no 


no nic6t 


means 


ne 


non, no 


no 


teinc^atfe? 



of it ; and express the origin, progress and end of such activity or 
jptibility. J^ote 94. 

1. Prepositions are set before JVbuns, Pronouns, Verbs in their in- 
ve modes, and in their participles ; before Gerunds and Supine^, and 
utures in rus and duSf which they govern ; and Mverbs. Note 95. 
3. The following are some of the principal prepositions ; viz* 



IM 



XTTMOLOttT. 



Languages whose prepositions gorern nounn, kc. without variation o 
case. 



HEBREW* 



OHALD. 



SYRIAO. 



ENOUSH. 



FRENCH. 



Sap ^}sh 

3 

txrwhp 
S 



Dip 

S;;dd 

hrShd 
"ja S;r 

^J3 Sj; 



«lSn 

SapS 
SapS 

KDTT 
SlODK 

h 
Dip 

2 
Dip 

3'^p3 
Dip 

n«SnD 



i.\3 



a^. 



*j 



^ioiiiolii 















with 

without 

for 

over against 

over against 

over against 

before 
from 
without 
as far as 

through 

on account 
of 

oear 

to, for, into 
among 

from out of 

without ex- 
cept 

before 

in, among 

before 

because of 

within 
in the sisht 
of ^ 

without 

from with- 
out 

upon, over 
upon 

beyond 

on, upon 

at 



avec 
sans 
pour 
contre 
i I'endroit 

devant 

de 

sans 
ju8qu'4 

par 



pour 

pres 

en, pour 

de 

hors 

devant 

en 

devant 




to, on 
within 



pour, a 
cause de 

dedans 

devant 

hors, hors 
du 

hors 

sur au 
dessus 

outre 

pres du, sur 

de,d,en,sur 



IFALIAN. 



con 
senza 



per 

di rencon- 

tro 
dirimpetto 

avanti 

di 

senza 
in fin al 
a traverso, 

per 
per amon 

di 
presso 

in,nell,per 

di 

fuori 

dinanzi 

in 

avante 

per cagion 
per cio 

dentro de 

innanzia 

fuori di 

fuori di 



SPANISH. 



con 

sin 

por 

delante 
enfrente 

de 
enfrente 

de 
de 
sin 
hasta 



sur, au, en 
dedans 



sopra 

oltre, oltra 

sopra 

su, supra 

supra 
dentro 



por 

por 

junto k 

en, 4, para 

de 

fuera 

delante 
en 

delante 
portanto, 
por, por- 
quantd 
entre 

delante 
fuera de 
fuera de 

sobre 

alien de, 

mas alia 

en, sobre 

de, sobre 

en 

en, sobre 

dentro 
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aoguages whose Prepositions govern Nouns, &c. in various cases. 



GREEK. 


LATIN 


• 


OERUAV. 


nit. 


2>ae. 


•/9cc. 


Accm. 


Mlat. 


Qellu 


Dot. 


^cc 




ttfltC 






cum 
sine . 




mit 


0^ 








ante 


pro 


Mfl^tt 




fftc 


<• 






contra 






mttAbtt 




B-i^itf 








coram 




degenftbet 




ttfrt 


' 






coram 




t)or 


gegen 


^%%^ 






usque ad 
per 


a, ab, abs 
absque 


»ege n 


t>on, t)om 


^tfnt 
6i^ anf 

bnrc^ 






hti 


propter 






t)or 


unt 


s 






prope 






nac6 








Uf 


ad, in, inter 






in, gen 


in 


\ 








a, e, ex 




t)on, m^ 




• 






extra 






an^tt 




|«o4if 






ante 


coram 




tjor 




\ 


V 




inter 


in 




in, an 




•1 






ante 


coram 




t)or 




^lyfxffv 






propter 
intttS} intra 






inn)entig, in 


• • 


ivt 






apud, ante 


coram 




t)or 










extra 




- 


t)or 




f 






extra 


• 




aufler 




y 




. 


in, supra 






o6en }u, anf 


ft6ft 


if« 












ft6et 


jenfeit 




•Tl 


£ir« 


super 

super 
intro, intus 






anf 

in, in, t)om 
anf 


an, anf 
in 



BBBRKW. 


«HALD. 


STRIAC. 


„»,.„. 


„..e,. 


.„LM>-. 


... 


•v 


Tl' 


lioA 


UDlil 


juaqu'a 

jDsqu'en 


allora 


desi 
hasi 


Sjr 


Vj; 


Wi 


against 


contre 


contra 




3 


3 


o 


•ccordingto 


par, eel on 

pour 
devant 
devant 
i ['en tour 


secondo 


en, 


ii: 


nino 


\\ia\ 


bifore 
before 
round about 
witl. 


avanti 
avanti 
all'intomo 

in, fra 


=nfr 




>p?Q 


dell 


irw 


■V13 


i2=,^ 


within 


spres 


dentro 


des| 
de^ 


I'llD 


[•2 nr3 
■mi 


■ 1 ■". 


between 
aa far ai 
bv 
aiier 

afterbehind 


entre 
jusqu'a 
par 
aprcs 
aprcs.arri- 
ere de 


entre 
al,a 
por 

atras detraa 

atras, de- 

ti-as 


entr 


•n 
trw 


3^o 


hast 
por 
en I 
enp 


bwn riNo 


Di'B 


A \ ^.vo'from with 


ie 


de 


de.| 




Pi- 


A\ 


along with 
near -with 


aupr^s <]e 
aupres de 


con 

ha^^ia 


para, 


^3S 


naS 


.1^ 


e.eept 


hormls 


eccetto.fu- 
erade 


salv 


■"' 


12; 


'f^ 


..er 


outre, par 
de U de 


?opra 


r 


^ 


■:; 


^ 


eoneerning 


touch ant 


iatorno 


'i; 




la'? 


>o fON 


aruund 

except 

near 
before 


i I'entour 

d'en^iron 

exceple 

pres 

devant 


all'intorno 

BCcetto 


al 

i 
faet 

inte 


'i 


W 




at 

to, with 

with 


i, endroit 
a, poor 
avec 


E 


i,P 


aSn 


flSn 


2i^. 


for 


pour 


""■.-."dr- 


pot 


n'5?:3'7 


^71.^ 


,vo\ik:^ 


above, ovei 
above 


par deasu!^ 
par dessus 


sopra 

sopra 


.obJ 
sobt 


P 
rnr 
nr\r 


nnn 

s'jn 

■D'7rj 


5^ >o 


S^adet 

rroiii uniicr 

for 

without 


par 

lie (lesions 
sour 


per 

soKo 
solto 

senzafuori 


por 
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GREEK. 



LATIN. 



GERMAN. 



miU 



trrt 

6t9 



fAiXiii 



tt 



Dat 



fttrm 



dec. 



Ktirx 



dcctis, 
usque ad 
adversus 
secundum 



circum 



fitrct 



vn 



vrtu 



t$9 



'»€« 



rx^t 



inter 

inter 
usque ad 
per 

post, pone 
post 



Mlat. 



coram 



cum 



ab, ex 



apud 
ad, juxta 

extra 
secus, trans 



^i{i 



tm 



trat 






Wt^t 



'ft 



VTt^ 



vw 



JVote 96 



circa 

preeter 

juxta 

ante 

ad 
ad 
apud 



supra 

supra 

per 
subter 
subter 
(hn. gratia 
prseter 



de 



cum 



pro 



a, ab 

Bub 

sub 

absque 



Gen. 



Dot. 



mic 

nad) 
i»ifd)eu 

nac6 



t)Ott 

an 
mfftt 



jenfeit 



fiber 



ticilhtn 






mit 



xibtt 

t)on 
t)on 



(n^ auf 

ittt 

Dor 
um 



an 

fiber 
fur 

um 



Dor 
um, in 

fftr 
uber 

unter 
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VIII. CONJUNCTION. 

263. A Conjanction) is a part of speech used to connect words and 
tences. J>rote 97. 

264. Conjunctions are divided into 1. Copulative, 2. Disjunctive. 

265. The Copulative Conjunction^ serves to connect or continue 



HEBREW. 



CHALDBE. 



SYRIAO. 



GREEK. 



LATIK 



DM 
DK 

DM 
rUDM 

1 
1 

pv 



«jSn 



1^ 



I. 

13M 

kdS 

DM 

DM 

^•IM 

mdS 

nM 
nM 

DM 
MC3tSnp3 

Moenp 

TM 

p V 

Dip 

1 

P V 
TM 



OONJUNOTIONS COPULATIVE. 

If 




^A^' 



loi? 



3 



O 



Va^ 



fiyt 
siTf« ttrtif 

»ittT§t 

XCtf 



ott 

Uf 



nam 

autem 

quapropte 

quia^ cur? 

si 

si 

stquidem 

et 

quoniam 

quoniam 

ut 

cur 

et 

quia, quan 

quanquam 

si 

quid em, c( 

imo, vere 

veruntame; 

ut 

quod, uti, 1 

igitur 

priusquam 

C[ue, et 

itaque^proi 

ita ut/ade< 



1M 

mSi 



II. CONJUNCTIONS DISJUNCTIVE. 

n 



IK 






at, sed 
vel, from v 
neque 
ne 

nequidem 
noque, nee 
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r of words, or parts of a sentence, and to express addition, suppo- 
;ause, &c. 

The Disjunctive Conjunction, serves to express opposition or cob- 
of meaning, whilst it connects the words, or parts of a sentence. 

5. 



[SH« 



FRENCH. 



irALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



CONJUNCTIONS COPULATIVE. 



re 
, why 



luch 



I 
I 



eed 
bat 



e 
fiat 



car 

mais 

pourquoi 

car 

si 

si 

si toutefois 

soit 

car 

pourtant 

afin que 

pourquoi 

et 

combien que 

nonobstant 

si 

certes 

(nais certes 

toutefois 

afin que 

pource que 

done, pourquoi 

devant que 

et 

certes 

teliement que 



perche 

e 

percio 

perch^ 

se 

se 

se pure 

e 

poich^ 

siccome 

accio ch^ 

perch 

e 

benche 

bench^ 

se 

ben 

aiizi 

ma pure 

accio che 

de cio che 

dunque 

avanti che 

e, et 

perci6 

Italchi 



porque 

y 

por lo qual 

porque 

si 

si 

si tambien 

sea 

porque 

intanto 

paraque 

porque 

y 

aunque 

aunque 

si 

la verdad 

antes 

mas 

paraque 

porque 

puis 

antes que 

y . 

ansi que 
que 



II. CONJUNCTIONS DISJUNCTIVE. 



eed 



jmais 
ou 

et ne 
aussi ne 
ne 
aussi ne 



ma 



n6, e non 
per paura 
ne 
non 



mas 

ni 



betitt 

fo 

wenn, wofern 

ober 

^ittoHl, Unn 
fentema( 
bag, mfH$ 
watum 

unb pat* 

wo^f ;a 
!a, par 
bocO) abetr 
bamit, aufbaf 
Hi 

borum, ^ttm 
tet)or 
m^ 

Htuntf mil 
fo Hi^j twnit 



fonbettt 

ober 

mdkt 



quenO) porque aud^ tiid^t 



ni 
ni 



[no 



fpeber, ttO(^ 
nic^t e6eft 



Y 



iro 
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IX. INTERJECTION. 

267* An Interjection, is a part of speech, thrown in between the parts 
of a dialogue ; or, between that part of a discourse, which is intendctd to 
rouse the passions, or emotions of the speaker, and his hearers ; and, to 
.:«xcite the expression of a correspondent feeling jn the hearers ; as, 

1. In Dialogue. 

Q. < Are you aware of the difficulties attendant on such an expedient? 

A. ' Ahl I shudder at the thought of them.' 



HEBREW. 



CHALDEE. 



STRIA 0. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



run 
nn« 



no 



«n 



l! 



oi 



!S1 

uiO 



an 



Sine 
ecce 
vah 

ol 



N.B. From this short and imperfect sketch of Interjections it will be seen 
that thej are either parts of verbs, as i« and t^v are, in all the languages 
specified ; or, nouns, as most of the rest are; and, governing the foirowing 



OF DERIVATION. 

270. Thisi as signifying etymological dependance, shows the origin ^^ 
one part of speech, as springing from another in the same language. 

271. The Hebrew, having verbs almost exclusively for its roots, h^ 
formed all its other parts of speech etymological ly from them, and has thus 
maintained a singular uniformity in its mode of derivation. This shows tbe 
extensive application, and indispensable use of the verb; which, as the 
root, distinctly conveys the idea intended ; and, this idea is retained ift 
some form or other, in every part of speech, which branches from it. 

272. To whatever languages we look, we find their words mostly deri- 
ved from a foreign source. Such Greek historians, as possessed [both candour 
and also information on the origin of their own language, acknowledse 
that they were indebted to those whom they called Barbarians, for the 
first |)rinci}>les of it. Herotlotus freely acknowledged the fact ; nor, was 
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uv 



n Discourse. 

e just punishment of sin, is too dreadful for contemplation. Alas! 

:an the sinner do to escape it ? JVbte 99. 

Inte,rjections, are often used in soliloquies ; and, however abrupt 
mner of speech^ tliej are still put in between the cause of paiu ex- 
d or concealed, and the expression of it. J^Tote 100. > 

The following are some of the interjections ; viz. 



LISH. 


FRSNCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 


ne 


ah 


a, ahi 


que 


tfdit 


hold! 


voici 


ecco 


vehe aqui 


f(c{?c 




He 


ah, ahi 


ah 


at) 




malheur 


guai 


*? 


WCtft 




o! 


o! 


o! 


0! 


lack! 


malheur 


ohim^, oime 


ay 


ac^ 



or pronouns^ in such cases as are peculiar to the government of 
espective languages ; but this class of words is not verjr extensive 
language. 



loath to do it, who says, ^* tirif ([isT^i rrnvrti »«r« rnf tXXnft»n9 ^«f«r ttg 
i xureti, nXXtc /w.« xctr c»f IW i( m f •vdAMt rvyx»9tt ov, •tT6x or/ «to(«< «». 

\«/«r9r«$ «Si;y«r«v «vt« %7nTKt^tT$tU9 mtnct^ »tu ru, fiu^ka^ixn*^^ In Crat. 

1. p. 409. The substance of which is, ** we liave received these 
from the barbarians ; for, the barbarians are older than we, so that 
inot trace up these things to antiquity, like those of the barbarians. 

The Hebrew and its dialects, derive their words from roots in 
9wn language ; nor, can they be traced up to any higher source, 
^ords of most languages, when reduced to their simplest form, by 
moval of servile letters, may be traced to the Hebrew. The mode 
ning one part of speech from another in the same, or in different 
ges, is as follows ; viz. 



"irt 
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BBBRXW. 



CHiCLDSE* 



STRIAC. 



GREEK* 



LATIH. 



274. I* ARTICLES DERIVED FROM VERBS. 



n is derived! k as the art- 
firom the verbicle postfixed, 
Km or KTi to is a part of the 



be»orfroninin 
or riTi mean- 
ing the same 



verb Kin to be. 



) as the art- 
icle post&xed, 
is a part of the derived from 



verb ]q.01 to 
be. 



• the mascu- 
line article is 



theSjriacOCn 
he, and its fern. 
« from the Sj- 
riac uiOl she. 



Has no art: 
cle; but boi 
rows its sal 
stitutes hie 
ille from tl 
Sjriac yj 
and .^^v a^ 



^ 



275. II. SUBSTANTIVES DERIVED FROM VER^ 



Bj prefixing 
one of the 
rrODKH or hee- 
mantivlettersy 
that is one of 
the letters for- 
ming thi; above 
word $ whence 
the V are called 
verbal or hee- 
mantiv nouns. 

n as, Son fr. 
Sd and ifin fr* 

K as, 2T^K a 
deceiver, from 
SO to fail. 



D as, pD a 
shield, from p 
to protect, and 
DdlS^Djudgment 
fr.DDls^ to judge 

3 prefixed, as 
K33 incense,fr. 
nK3 to beat, Sc 
r\D} a blow, fr. 
ro to smite. 

3 postfixed,as 
pnp a gift, fr 
2^p to draw 
nigh. 

n as, T'oSn a 
scholar, from 
no^ to learn. 



By prefixing 
one 01 the hee- 
mantiv letters 
as in the He- 
brew. 



K as, ^Sdhk 
yesterday, fr. 
Son to cut off; 
the same in 
the Hebrew. 

D as, vhD^D 
food, from ^3N 
to eat. 



J posttixed as 
py a gift, fr 
^•^p to draw 
nigh. 

n as, t<n'i:iKn 
business, from 
*1JK to conduct 
business. 



By prefixing 
one of the hee- 
manttv letters 
as in the He 
brew. 



b\ as, LiCn 
now, fr. ) ^M 
an hour. 

]as,Wvo2l 
yesterday, fr. 

\\vd2 to cut 
off. 

VO as,ilo|vo 
food, fr. \\o) 
to eat. 



_J posttixed 
as, ^0?n a 
gift, fr. p3n 
t-o draw nieh 

business, noni 
3y<— 1 to con- 

duct'buiiiness. 



1. From the 
perfect active; 
as, rm^ctxn trou- 
ble, from rtrtc- 

^ From first 
future active ; 
as, ?f<(i(, a de- 
monstration, fr. 
^f«S«,I will show. 

3. From first 
aorist active; as 
Uttnj a reposi- 
tory, from t0n** 

4. From the 
second aorist 
active; as, ^vyn, 
Bight, from i^pv- 

5. From the 
perfect middle; 
viz. 

Nouns in ivcj 
as, TOjHfvc, a cut 
ter, from tit«/m«. 

Nouns in m as 
f 9n«-«AD, a letter, 
from ivtS'oXx* 

Nouns in lof, 
as, Ady/df an or- 
acle. 

Nouns in o$j as 
Aoyof, a word, 
both fr. A«A«7«. 

6. From first 
person preter 
passive ; as, 

in^«;as ^cizf^u 



From thi 
person of t 
indie, preac 
active ; as, 
matovj a lov 
from amat. 



BTTMOLOOY. 



I7t 



S'GLISH. 



FHENOH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



'he is deri- 

from the 

irew n 



X. ARTIOLBS 

Le^ as derived 
from the last their 
syllable of the 
Latin ille, has 
its origin from 
the SyriaCf as 
is mentioned in 
the Latin. 



FROM 



DBRIYBD 

II ^Un have 
origin 
through uie 
Latin from 
Syriac* 



VERBS. 

El &ilo have 

their origin 

through the 

thelLatin frdmthe 



Syriac. 



S)et does not 
seem to havii^ 
its oriein from 
any ofthe lan- 
guages at pre- 
sent noticed. 



over, from 
ove ; viai- 
from to vi- 
judgment, 
I to judge 



II. SUBSTANTIVES DERIVBD FROM VERBS. 

w9man^, a loveri Jimatare, al Amador » a 
from aimer^ to lover, from a-;lover,fr.afiiar 
Iove;visitettryaiiiar«, to love;,to love; visi' 
vfsiter, from vi- t^isftotori^, a;fador, a visi- 
siteTt to visit, visiter, fromter, from visi- 



visitore, to vi- 
sit. 



tor, to visit 



iteb^dbet, a 
lover, from (ie? 
6en, to love; 
befud^et, a vi- 
siter, from ht- 

fud^en, to visit 
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HKBBEW. 



^ as, Dip^' a 
satchel, from 
Dps to gather. 

1^ as, iS^ a 
childy from iS" 
to breed young 

Bj inserting 
a servile be 
tween the ra 
dical letters 
as, S'on a spe 
cies of insects 
devouring the 
fruits of the 
earth, from 
Son to devour, 
r\yQO a ship, 
from |£)D 

By adding a 
syllable or syl- 
lables at the 
end of verbs; 
as, from f\m( 
comes niDis^K a 
dunghill. 



CUALDEE. 



SYUIAC. 



OKEEK. 



LATIM. 



By inserting 
a servile be 
tween the ra 
dical letters 
as,K3^aDaship 
from ]SD 



By inserting 
a ' servile be- 
tween the ra- 



dical letters ;^«r. intelligent, 
as. |.ZO*2^ Irom nunfAuu 
writing, from T. From the 
O.Zoto write second person 



By adding a 
syllable or syl 
lables at the 
end of verbs 
as, from ntsw 
comes KJnts^ a 
wall. 



a poem, from 

irffr«i«/Mi(i. 

in/t««ias,y^«^- 
pin, a writingi 
from y9y^f§fgm»* 

in fiHi as, }fr- 
fff, a bond»from 

in /tuvrj as, »M- 



9hip,fr.^)£)0 



l-L-aJSlDD a of pret. passive. 



^ 



By adding a 
syllable or syl- 
lables at the 
end of verbs ; 
as, from M^\ 
to be mortal. 

comes IJL«-J1 
from ]ajj to 

heat, comes 

healing. 
This final )L2 
is the origin of 



in tf^iKj as, )•««'* 
ftmfiHj proof, fr. 

in ^tfi as, iTMf- 
fi€, poesy, from 

8. From third 
person of pret. 
passive ; as, 

in Tn^j as, x^- 
^MKrnft charac- 
ter, from «f%«- 

in ntfj as, 9ro<- 
nrnf, a poet, fr. 

in r«^j as, Koc' 

/Ce^Ttf^t fr. KUCAO*- 



the Lat. final 

fas, English tyJfinfAect. Fern, in 
trench te, Itn-.ttn as x<f i«,faith 
lian ta, Spa-lfrom xf«-7r(vr«i. 



nish tad. 



in T^ct, t^ti, & 
rvii as, •^x^f^u, 

from A»g;ij»;«'«i. 
Neuters in tji- 

^<oy I as, ▼•TD^^oy, 
a cup, fr. 9ri9r6 

TiiT«i J in T^a» ; 
as, ?i3««T^«y, fr. 

ihiheixTtti 



All of which are, in the Greek, formed from their respective verbs 
changing the endings and rejecting the augments. 
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276» The Rev. J. Bosworth in his ' Elements of Saxon Grammar' says, 
Having seen that all the parts of speech may be reduced to the verb and 
mn, perhaps it maj be proper to give what may be considered, the pro- 
essive formation of the different classes, into which, words are divided 
this Grammar. 

** Every abstract term in language had originally a sensible meaning ; 
nerally a substantive meaning. 

'* Substantives or nouns constitute, in general, the primitive words in 
I languages. See a different opinion in Anseim Bayly's Introduction to 
inguagea^ p. 73, and Bishop Burgess's Essay on the Study of Antiqmty^ 
1. edition, p. 89. 

** Verbs are the first-born offspring of nouns, they are nouns employed 
a verbal form ; at leasts the greatest quantity of words are of this class; 
few indeed appear to have started into being at once as verbs, without 
ly transmigration through a previous substantive state. 
" Adjectives spring from the two preceding classes of words, and are 
iginally, either nouns adjectived, or verbs adjectived. 
" Pronouns take their ris^ from nouns, verbs and numerals, which have 
many instances, passed through the adjective state. 
'' Articles, or more properly definitives, are nothing but pronouns 
• ed in a particular sense. 

*< Adverbs, for the most part, originate in adjectives and pronouns, a 
XI in verbs and nouns. 

** Connectives, that^ is conjunctions and prepositions, are generally 
mns or verbs employed in a particular sense, and for a particular pur- 
>se; they are sometimes sligtitly adjectived. 

*< Interjections are, in many instances, verbs, though a few are nouns. 
^77* " The name of a thing that exists, or of ^hich we can form any no- 
»n, is denominated a noun or substantive, and is the only primitive part of 
eech, and the parent stock of all language. All other words are formed 
ilier by the amplification or abbreviation of the noun. Substantives oc- 
f in the Anglo-Saxon, either single or compounded. The latter were evi- 
rity formed after the other, and rendered a more circuitous mode of 
pression unnecessary. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 

S78. "First. Compound nouns consist of two or more independent words, 
lich occur singly, with an appropriate meaning, as often as in combina- 
n. Secondly. Of one independent noun, or perhaps more : joined with a 
^rd which has now almost, or entirely, lost its separate use, and is chiefly 
^ployed in the termination of other words. Thirdly. Of one primitive, 
Kinplete substantive, and a terminating syllable, which is only the frag- 
^tit of some ancient word, possessing no longer any separate use or sig- 
) cation. 

^79. *' Nouns in the Anglo-Saxon were often composed of independent 
>rds, and others used as terminations. Ac, or, sec, oaA?; cejin or copin, 
^it, make aecejin, or acopn, the corn of the oak, an acorn. 
^* Nouns composed of independent words, and others used as termina- 
>t)s, whose terminating words had each originally a precise single mean- 
5 ; as, bom, or home y judgment; jiic, or jiice, kingdom; hab, or habe, 
^; the modern termination is hood and/ieaa; fcfjiQ, shire; pcy p, s/ia/?e; 
^ modern termination is ship. 

^'Composed ol'independent words and terminating syllables; as,in^, hn^ 
U incle ; ctf those, mi; is a patronymic, and ling and incle diminutives.*' 
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XTTMOLOOr. 




BylnsertiDg 
an neemaoti? 
letter after the 
first radical ; 
as, 31D good 
from 319 to ' 
good. 



280. III. ADJEOTIVBS FROM VBRBS. 



By prefixing 
» letter to the 
rooty as, from 
Dpj^ to turn a- 
Bide, comes 
be KDpjTDperverse 






Bj prefixing 
a letter to the 
root ; as from 
^] to be 

faithfalycoraes 
faithful. 



From the Sd 
pers. pret. pass, 
as, in ^^•i i as, 

$*vfutn§ff ad 
mirable, from 

riffi useful, fr. 

From the third 
pers. pret. pass, 
as, jB^rriKtf 9 from 

«I»(|T«|. All 

these reject the 
augments vary 
the termination. 



By adding 
syllable totr 
end of t1 
word ; as fro 
amo, to Ion 
comes amat 
lis, lovely. 



1. ':k I, from 
nJM to be pre- 
sent; OJM I, 
from the same 
root, and 7\D 
here. The plu- 
rals 13K & ijnJK 
we,seemtobe 
from the same 
root. 

"DH I, from 
riK to come, to 
approach. 



281. IV. PHONOUNS PROM VERBS. 



1. W« I,from| 1. |jlI,from 
KM to be. Its \j] to be. 



plural from the 
same root. 



its plu 

ral appears to 
be trom the 
same root 



2. nnK HK & 
•n{< from nnx 
to come, their 
plurals oriK 
uDm ]m nanx 
& pm seem to 
be from the 
same source. 

s. Nin & K'n 
he & she from 
Nin to be. 



2. r\^ njK & 
nnjK andUheir 
plurals priN & 
pnj« have 



a 
great affinity 
to the Hebrew. 



3. K)n&K^n 

he & she, from 
Kin to be. 



tiif'" 



1. Hyitj I, in 
the Doric dia- 
lect tymvt consi- 
dered by many 
as derived from 
Xry09 speaking; 
it0t & fM its du- 
als are fr. »••$, 
now obsolete, Sc 
may be from the 
Hebrew )} we, 
the plural tj^vs, 
may be a cor- 
ruption fr. ijn^K 
or the Syriac 



(71 AIj| thou 
and its plural 

oA^fhave 
luch affinity 
with the He- 
brew. 



1. Ego hi 
the same or 
gin as th 
Greek ry«. 



"2. rv, Doric 
TV has an affini- 
ty to the Heb. 
nnM thou. 



3. OCn and 
^On he & she 
from jOCn to 
be* 



S, 



he,seem plainly 
to be deriva- 
tives from the 
Hebrew nn%s & 
jSyriac ]tJ\ to 



2. Tu. 



S. 



Hie, fro 
the Syriac. 



£TYMOI.OOT« 
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ILISH. 



FREVCH. 



ITALIAK. 



SPANIl^H. 



GKRMAN. 



idding a 
le <o the 
the verb 
n to love 
lovely. 



Ill* ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS. 

Bj adding al By adding 
syllable to theja syllable to 
end of the word the end of the 



as, from aimer, 
to love, comes 
aimable, lovely. 



word; as, from 
amar, to love, 
comes amabile 
lovely. 



By adding 
a syllable to 
the end of 
word; as, from 
amar, to love, 
comes amable, 
lovely. 



By adding 

syilable to 

thelthe e^^d of tl^e 

word; as, froQi 

iitbtUj to love. 

comes (ie6(ic^» 

lovely. 



IV. PRONOUNS FROM VERBS* 



appears 
the final 
Hebrew 
: is the 
IS of the 
English 



1. Je, appears 
to have the 
same origin as 
the English 1, 
having an e final 
added. 



hoa. 



e. 

the Heb. 
ee and 
; Kin or 



2. Tu. 



1. lo, seems 
to be an ab- 



breviation of same origin as 



the Latin and 
Greek ego, or 
to have the 
same origin as 
the English I* 



1. Yo has a 
claim to the 



the Italian lo. 



3. II. 
Derived thro- 



£. Tu. 



2. Tu. 



3. Egli, ei. 
Derived thro' 



the Latin from the Latin from 



the Syriac. 



the Syriac. 



3. El. 
Derived thro* 
the Latin from 
the Syriac. 



1. 3c* ap- 
pears to be de- 
rived imme- 
diately from 
the Greek fy« 
or from ' the 
Grothic Ik, 

J>rote 101. 



2. S>tt. 
JVote lOS. 



3. (St. 

Apparently 
not derived 
from the ensjt- 
ern languages; 
but may be of 



m 



KTYMOLOOt. 



H£BICB^T • 



OHALDEK. 



8YRIAC. 



ORBBK. 



LATIV, 



on & non fr. 
non to tumul- 
tnate« to as- 
semble in a 
multitude^ the 
feininines p 
&. njn from 
run to be pre- 
sent. 



approach, with 
the termination 
Ht that is to 
saj, he that ap- 
proaches, in 
contradistinc- 
tion to utttfit or 
dff t%n he therei 
or at a distance. 
Their plurals 
have the same 
origin* 



0J3K truly, 
from ;dk to be 
stedfast. 



S82. V 
n'mnar truly, 
from ie^ to re- 
f(ulate* 



. ADVERBS FROM VERBS. 

^uA,|^ h^m\ ««»4>ff» vainly 
truly, from^ifrom »tnm, to 
or ^^1^ to con- empty, 
firm, to make 
certain. 



In the saT 
way as adi« 
tives, but h| 
ing the endi 
in e. 



By taking a 
part of the 
root ; as, D or 
|D from^ from 
nJD to divide, 
V upon, from 
7\hp to ascend. 



283. VI. PREPOSITIONS FROM VERBS. 



By taking a 
part of the 
root; as, D or 
jD/rowi, from 
mn to divide, 
hj; upon, from 
nS;; to ascend. 



By taking a 
part of the 
root; as, ^O or 
^^Ofrom^ fr. 
Olivo to di- 
vide, >il, upon 
from m x^ 
to ascend. 



Not derived immediately P 
verbs, but on this subject^ 
JVbte 96. 



) and, from 11 
to join toge 
ther. 



284. VII. CONJUNCTIONS FROM VERBS. 



The conjunc- 
tion 1 in this 
language is 
from the same 
source as the 
Hebrew. 



Theconjunc 
tion O in this 
language is 
from the same 
source as the 
Hebrew. 



With very lit- 
tle change ; as, 
Mr ify from icti*, 
to allow, tosuf 
fer; n, or, is the 
verb n, it may 
be, without any 
change; seesoi^ 
in the French 
column. 



285. VIII. INTERJECTIONS FROM VERBS. 



As, 'IK & n'lM Same as He- 



oh! from niK 
to desire. 



brew. 



Same as He- 
brew. 



With lit 
change; aS) 
if, from 8*11 
to suffer. 



f* 



KTYMOLOGY. 



in 



LISH. 



FRENCH. 



ITALIAN. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN. 



the samci ex- 
traction as the 
Latin dialects^ 
bj changing 
the I into r. 



adding 
lie pre- 
rticiple 
ng, lov- 



V. ADVERBS FROM VBKBt. 



^ By adding 
ment to adjec- 
tives derived 
from verbs; as, 
agr^ablement, 
from agr6er. 



By adding 
mente to adjec 
tivcs which ar 
derived from 
verbs; as, pia- 
cevoimente fr. 



piacere. 



By adding 
mente to ad- 
e jectives deriv 
ed from verbs; 
as, ponderosa- 
mente, from 
ponderar, to 
weigh. 



VI. PREPOSITIONS FROM VERBS. 

ierived immediately from verbs, but on this subject, see JVote 96* 



VII. CONJUNCTIONS FROM VERBS. 

h little Soit, or, is the 
; as, i/subjunct. soit 
y writ- of the verb 
% frometre, without 
b give,SLnj variation. 
Anglo- See the Greek 
and the column. 



^tve. 






VIII. INTERJECTIONS FROM VERBS. 



JV*o(e 10.8. 



286. This subject of derivation miffht^be extended greatly ; and other 
paHs of speech besides verbs, might be placed last, as those frotn which 
others are derived; for, in many cases, it is hard to determine, whether 
the substantive is derived from the verb, or the verb from the substantive. 
Adjectives may spring equally from substantives or verbs, and adverbs 
from substantives, adjectives, pronouns, or verbs, &c. 

287. T<> determine the derivation and connection of one part of speech 
from another, a synoptical table of every part of speech, would greatlf 
assist the learner, as for ipstance ;-^ 

Substantive. Mjective. I Verb. I Adverb. 

bliss blissful | to bless | blissfully 

and a dictionary formed on this plan, in each language, separately or sy- 
noptically, would show the mutual dependance and relationship of the 
different parts of speech ; and would also show, how much formative and 
terminating letters or syllables, are useful in Etymology or derivation; and 
would classify such formations, in a way the most impressive on the mind 
of the learner. ♦ ' 
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in. SYNTAX. 



3. The third part of Grammar, is Svntax, which treats of the agree- 
, construction and arrangement of words in a sentence. 
h Ji Sentence, is an assemblage of words, forming a complete sense. 
104. 

!)• Sentences are of two kinds ; viz. 1. simple. 2. compound. 

L A simple sentence, has in it bat one distinct idea or proposition, 

I may consist. 

Of one substantive, with or without the article, and with an adjec- 

as, good hoys ; the fine horse. 

Of one substantive, with or without either article, or adjective, and 

a verb ; as^ fishes swim ; the sun shines ; the good boy learns. , 

Of one substantive, with or without the article, one verb and one ad- 

^e ; as, fruit is wholesome ; the fruit is wholesome. 

Of one substantive, with or without the article, one verb, and one 

'b ; as, birds sing sweetly ; the birds sing sweetly^. 

Of one substantive, with or without the article, or an adjective, or 

irououn, one verb, and a preposition with a noun or pronoun ; as ships 

Vom Philadelphia ; the good ship has sailed from London ; He went 

home ; He is beloved by me. 

Of the same parts as the last, with the addition of an adverb. 

Of all or any of the above parts, with an inteijection prefixed. 

2. A compound sentence, consists of two or more simple sentences, 
Bcted together : as, truth is preciouSt but it is little esteemed. Kach 

parts may embrace the different portions of a simple sentence* 

3. .A Fhrase, is two or more words rightly put together, making some- 
i part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sentence. 

L The principal parts of a simple sentence are i. the subject, ii. 

ATTRIBUTE. Ill, THE OBJECT, Or PREDIOATE. 

5. The subject, is the thing chiefly spoken of. It is the nominative 
to the verb, and generally goes before the verb. 

6. The .Attribute, is the thing or action, affirmed or denied of it, and 
en called the Copula. It stands between the subject and the predicate, 
6 connecting medium between them ; and it holds its place either 1. 
osition, as is almost always the case in- English, but, often not, as in 
7; or 2. by construction, as is often the case in Greek and Latin. 

105. 

7. The Object or Predicate, is the thing affected by such action ; and 
in the objective case, (except when it follows substantive verbs) and 
lerally put after the verb or attribute in English. 

3. When the object follows a substantive verb, (whether by position 
instruction,) or a verb in the passive voice used as a substantive verb, 
generally in the <«ame case as the subject or noun preceding ; and, in 
iituation, the object is often called The Predicate. 
). When either of the nouns in the sentence, may be either subject 
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or predicate) withoat violence to sense, concord, government, or the design 
of the author, the sentence is called a convertibU proposition. J^Tote 10& 

SOO. Syntax, consists of two parts ; viz. Concord and Chvemment. 

301. Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, in 
gender, number, case, tense or person. 

S02, Government is that power, which one part of speech has over an- 
other in directing its mode, tense, case or person. 

303. Sules of Syntax, are those laws in the construction of sentences, 
by which their accuracy, simplicity, perspicuity and general harmony are 
exhibited in the most concise and intelligible manner. 

304. They are divided into two kinds : those of Concord, and those o! 
Government. 

I. RULES OF CONOORD. 

I. Concord of Articles, Adjectives, Pronouns and Participles, with tiiein^ j: 
nouns. 

Rule 1. 

305. Articles, Adjectives, Pronouns and Participles, agree widi theiiK ^^r 
nouns, in gender, number and case. Mtte 107. 

Rule 2. 

306. Two or more nouns in the singular, joined by copnUtive conjunc -^3C- 
tions expressed or understood, will have adjectives, pronouns and partici ^^ <i- 
ples, in the plural number. JV*ote 108. 

II. Concord of Nouns and Pronouns with Nouns. 

Rule 3. 

307. Nouns and Pronouns, meaning or referring to the same peraon o^t-^r 
thing, are put by apposition in the same case. JV*ote 109. 

III. Concord of Verbs with Nouns and Pronouns. 

Rule 4. 

308. A Verb must agree with its nominative case in number and pec^ -f' 
son. JS^otellO. 

Rule 5. 

309. A Verb, having for its nominative two or more nouns or pronou 
of whatever number, when joined by a copulative conjunction, 
or understood, must be in the plural ; and, if the nouns or pronouns diff< 
in feraon, the verb must agree with the most worthy. JVote 111. 

Rule 6. 

310. A Verb, having for its nominative two or more nouns or pronon ^aP ^ 
in the singular, joined by a disjunctive conjunction expressed, must be ^^^ 
the singular number. 

Rule 7, 

3 1 1. A Verb, having for its nominative a noun of multitude, or signifyif^ 

many, may be either in the singular or the plural number ; regard \m^^S 

had to the import of the noun, as conveying unity or plurality of idea. 

,'Vo^e 112. 

Ik 
IV. Concord of Verbs with Pronouns. §: n 

Rule 8. 

SlSi, A Verb, having for its nominative, a relative pronoun (agreein^f 

in gender, number and person with a preceding noun or pronoun) mU^J 

agree with the relative in number and person ; the number and person of j^ 

the relative being determined by the antecedent. F 
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RULBS OF GOVERNMENT. 

I. Government of the Article. 
Rule 1. 
Sid. The Article governs nouns in the possessive or genitive case. 
JVote 113. 

II. Government of Nouns and Pronouns bj Nouns. 

Rule 2. 

314. Nouns govern other nouns, and aldo pronouns, signifying different 
things, in the possessive or genitive case. J^ote 114. 

III. Government of Verbs bj Nouns. 

Rule 3. 

315. Nouns govern Verbs in the infinitive mode. JV*ofe«115. 

IV. Government of Adjectives. 
Rule 4. 

316. Adjectives govern Nouns and Pronouns in the genitive. JSTote 116. 

Rule 5. 

317. Adjectives govern Verbs in the infinitive mode, ^ote 117. 

Rule 6. 

318. Adjectives govern Gerunds and Supines. J^Tote 118. 

V. Government of Pronouns. 
Rule 7. 

319. Pronouns govern Verbs in the infinitive mode. JSTote 119. 

VI. Government of Verbs. 
Rule 8. 

320. Transitive Verbs govern Articles in the objective case. J^Tote 120. 

Rule 9. 

321. Transitive Verbs govern Nouns in the objective case. J\rote 121. 

Rule 10. 

322. Transitive Verbs govern Pronouns in the objective case. Mte 122. 

Rule 11. 

323. Verbs govern Verbs in the infinitive mode. J^Toie 123. 

VII. Government of Adverbs. 
Rule 13. 
^24. Adverbs govern the cases of the Adjectives and Verbs^ whence 
:hey are derived. JVote 124. 

VIII. Government of Prepositions* 
Rule 13. 
325. Prepositions govern Articles, Substantives, Adjectives used sub- 
ftantivelj, Pronouns, Verbs in the infinitive mode. Participles and Adverbs 
'i^ the oblique cases. J^Tote 125. 

X. Government of Interjections. 
Rule 14. 
826. Interjections govern the oblique cases of Nouns and Pronouns, 
^ofe, 126. 
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327. It has been observed in sectioa 291, that a simple sentence may 
consist of one substantive, with or without the article, one verb, and 
one adjective; and it has also been observed in section 298, that when 
the object follows a substantive verb, &c. it is generally in the same case 
as the noun preceding ; and, that the object is then called the predicate. 
An object under these circumstances, need not be a substantive; for, an 
adjective thus placed, is as much the object or predicate as a substantive; 
example, the boy is good ; here, boy is the subject, and good is the object 
or predicate, tience it follows, that the term noun, is the common 
property of both substantive and adjective. And, though in many lan- 
guages, the substantive and adjective, are expressed by the same word; 
as in English, good;, in Greek, uy§ti%t ^ and in Latin, bonus ; yet, the ad- 
jective cannot be the subject of a convertible proposition, except by taking 
the article, and. in this way, whatever be the place of the subject, it has 
in Greek the article; thus, ro «y«^dy, tcnXcf i and ««Adv, t« «y«#«y, would 
both be, the good is beautiful ; but, r« ««A«v, «y«^«y; and, /«y«^o, ro jt«A«y, 
would both be the beautiful is good ; but, in English, adjectives which are 
the subjects of a convertible proposition must always be placed first. And, 
to this, there is no exception, unless in Poetry, or in Poetic prose, or in 
sentences in which the height of sublimity, or excellence real or supposed, 
is intended ; as, good is the word of ^ Lord. 2d Kings, chap. xx. ver. 19; 
good and upright is the Lord : Psalm xxv. ver. 8 ; great is the Lord, Psalm 
xlviii. ver. I ; great is your reward in heaven, Matthew, chap. v. ver. 12; 
great is Diana of the Ephesians. Acts, xix. ver. 28. In this, we follow 
closely the Hebrew. Nor are adjectives alone, when separated from their 
substantives, by substantive verbs, to be considered in the light of nouns 
standing as predicates of a proposition, whilst as adjectives, they take the 
gender of the nouns with which they agree ; (and this may account for the 
reason, why the ancients divided nouns into substantives and adjectives,) 
but, participles passive following substantive verbs, or participles of verbs 
used substantively, may be considered as predicates of a proposition ; and 
in that capacity, quality nouns like adjectives, and like them, take the 
gender of the nouns or pronouns with which they agree.— -See Ephesians, 
chap, ii. ver. 12 ; chap. iv. ver. 18 ; CoU jchap. i. ver. 21, 



IV. PROSODY. 



S^r* Prosody conveys the idea^of everything relating to verse; or, of 
hat is intended to celebrate remarkable events, bj a measured rule. 
328. But, as measure alone is not the only essential of it ; so» all that 
^nds to give precision, as well as harmony, belongs to it. 
529. It may therefore be divided into two parts ; the former of which 
aches the true pronunciation of words, comprising Aoceht, Qi/antitT| 
MPHASis, Pause and Tone. The latter tc^aches the laws of versification* 

I. Of the true Pronunciation of Words. 
^30. '* Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice, on a cer« 
in letter or syllable in a word, that it may be better heard than the rest^ 

dbtinguished from them ; as, in the word presUme, the stress of the 
ice must be on the letter u, and second syllable sume, which take the 
cent.'' Murray. 

331. '< Accents were not in use among the ancient Greeks, to whom the 
le pronunciation was natural; they are not found therefore in any old 
^riptions or medals, nor in any manuscripts of earlier date than the 
venth century ; the oldest and best manuscripts extant being written 
ithout them. As the ancient accentual proriunciation, which was un- 
^nbtedly consistent with quantity, is now irrecoverably lost, and the mo« 
itn is not only irreconcileable to quantity, but absolutely subversive of 
> and the other uses of accents are only to distinguish the different sig- 
ifications of a few words, which may be done without their aid, and in some 
^stances to ascertain the quantity of syllables, both which offices they 
erform also very imperfectly, the editor of this Grammar thought that 
^e removal of such an obstacle as the complex doctrine of accents oat of 
)e way of beginners, would be doing them material service, as they may 
t any time, if desirous of becoming acquainted with it, have recourse to 
^t four chapters on that subject in the Greek Grammar of the Messrs. 
ort Royal. An additional inducement to this omission has been the ap- 
■^rance of splendid coitions of Greek authors, from the Clarendon press 
t Oxford, without accents." Ironside^s Greek Grammar. 

S32. <( The quANTiTv of a syllable is the time which is occupied in pro- 
^ouacing it. It is considered as long or short. 

** A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel ; which 
'Ccasions, it to be slowly joined with the following letters; as, ffdl, bale« 
i^dod, hduse, feature. 

^ ** A syllable is short when the accent is on the consonant ; which occa- 
iiODs the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, ftnt^ 
»SanSt, hiingSr. 

*< A long sellable generally requires double the time of a short one in 
fonouncing it ; thus, m&te and n5te should be pronounced as slowly 
pin as mat and n6t." Murray. 

Aa 
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The quantity of Greek and Latin words will be treated of in the rules 
for scanning. 

333. '* Emphasis is a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particular 
stress, and to show how they aifect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, 
as well as by a greater stress." Murray, 

334. <' Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of 
the voice, during a perceptible* and, m many cases, a measurable space of 
time." Murray. 

335. « Tones are different both from emphases and pauses ; consisting 
in the modulation of the voice, the notes or variations of sound which we 
employ in the expression of our sentiments." Murray. 

II. Of the Laws of Versification. 

334. The origin of versification is so ancient, that it is lost in the highest 
antiquity. It was cultivated in the earliest period of literature. Some 
of the earliest circumstances related in the Bible are narrated in verse. 

335. The manner of versification is by the alternation of long and short 
syllables, arranged in correct and harmonious verse. These were mflde 
the vehicle of communicating striking occurrences, or of prophesying fa- 
ture events. In occurrences, the address of Lamech, in Genesis, chap*iy* 
ver. £3. which is in hemistichs, has doubtless as much claim to be consi- 
dered the most ancient verse, as any in the world* And it will read he- 
mistically thus : 

IjO*? "^m '^ip ^>*D2^ Hear my voice, O wives of Lamecb, 

^iT^DK nJTwn Give ear to my words ; 

^;?Vfl^ 'n:nn b^'N O For I have slain a man to my wounding, 

''n")3n^ nVl And a young man to my hurt. 

In prophecy, that of Noah concerning his sons, as mentioned in Gene- 
sis, chap. ix. verses 25 to 27, carries with it every appearance of high an- 
tiquity. And, as has been observed, " the Hebrew poetry does not always 
consist in the number of syllables, perfect or imperfect, but in a rhythrois 
of things; that is, the subject, the predicate, and their adjuncts, are to be 
found in every sentence and proposition. They plainly appear to have 
studied to throw the corresponding laws of the same distich into the saroe 
form of construction ; and still more into an identity, opposition, or ori- 
ginal conformity of sense : thus, there is a relation of one line to another, 
which arises from a correspondence of terms, and from the form of con- 
struction ; whence results a rhythmus of propositions, and a harmony of 
sentences. This peculiar conformation of sentences, short, concise, with 
frequent pauses, and regular intervals, divided into pairs, for the w^t 
part of corresponding lines, is the most evident characteristic now remain- 
ing of poetry among the Hebrews, as distinguished from prose. A learned 
German, (Dr. Rellerman,) published a work in Hebrew poetry, in which 
he maintains that he has discovered not only rhyme in Hebrew verse, but 
measures not more irregular than the iambics of Plautus.'' 

336. The Chinese seem early to have paid attention to the laws of ver- 
sification. Tcho-Yong, the sixteenth emperor of the ninth period, is first 1 
recorded among the Chinese for his attachment to the Muses. The Chi- ' 
nese Ode, translated by Sir William Jones, must be of high antiquity, as 
Coniucius considered it as very ancient in his time ; and the time in which 
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cius lived, is generallj allowed to be about four centuries and a half 
I Christy being contemporary with Pythagoras and Socrates. 
. Versification, in early ages, did not include rhyme. The poetical 
3f the Bible are mostly either iambics or trochees. The heroic hex- 
rs of Homer are dactyls and spondees, and reducible to fixed laws, 
d upon the nicest principles ot ev^§vn (euphony). 
. Where the idea of a bare simple narration was so far departed 
that all the embellishments of art were called in to aid, a variety 
)lace in versification, which relieved the mind from the tedium of 
mity, and gave great embellishment to the mode of expressing the 
of the human mind. 

. The Arabic, as springing from the Hebrew, was early used for the 
ses of poetry ; and as early as the seventh century of the Christian 
sort of poetical academy was established at a place called Ocadh, 
the poets exhibited their most finished compositions, and received 
pplause which they deserved. Concerning Arabic and Oriental 
r in general, Count Reviezki remarks, that he << anticipates the mor- 
ion of all our European poets, when they discover that the Oriental 
ts had a greater variety of feet, and consequently the true science of 
and prosody.'' 

. The imitative genius of the Greeks soon led them to follow the 
n prototypes. Homer flourished 7 or 800 years before the birth of 
:; and from the beauty and copiousness of his writings, it is not dif- 
to conceive, that others may have preceded him, whose works are 
1 the wreck of ages, and whose compositions have furnished the ex* 
r for those noble specimens which have come down to us. 

On the J\rature of Feet 
• Feet in verse are such a combination of long and short syllables 
consistent with accent, quantity and emphasis. 
. Feet may be considered in two. respects : 

Vs they are an alternation of long and short syllables, without neing 
ed to one single word. 

\.s they are expressive of the quantity of the syllables of one word. 
. In the first are comprehended the allowing ; viz. 
rhichius, - - u u Trochaeus, called also choraeus, - u 

ndaeus, - - - Dactylus, - - - u w 

.bus, - - - M — 

. Of these, the iambus and trochaeus, form the basis of the most an- 
poetry, and they are, in fact, the natural basis of all articulation. 
. Upon this is founded rhythmus, which, (as Robertson observes,) 
othing but the mirshalling or ranking of long and short s;jrllables in- 
iced, in such a manner, that the ear shall perceive a certain pleasure 
Eiring them pronounced. And music is the regular disposition of 
id sharp, as well as long and short sounds, which gives yet a higher 
B of pleasure to the ear." Again ; " I shall not use any one term of 
hat can be conveniently avoided ; only 1 must explain two such 
, because the use of them will prevent many more, and prevent long 
niocutions. These are, iambus and trochoBus, (or, as some give them 
iglish form, an iamb and a trochee,) the names of two feet ; the first 
us) csnsisting of first a short syllable and then a long; the second 
oBus) the reverse of the former, consisting of first a long syllable and 
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then a short A verse consisting of several iambs is called an iam&k 
verse; one of several trochees, a trochaic, 

** These two sorts of verses, as being less remote from plain prose» and, 
as it were, the first step from it towaras harmony, are the most usual in 
every language ; even tne Greek and Roman dramatic pieces beings for 
ttie most part, written in iambics and trochaics. 

^' In Greek and Latin, any number together of strict iambics, consistiDg 
solely of iambs, (that is, in which the nrst, third, and every odd sjUable 
is short ; and the second, fourth, and every even syllable is lone,) is very 
rarely found. 'Tis known to schoolboys, that Horace, in all his ^decom- 
positions, has but one ode in which the iambic verses are pure, or consist 
all of iambs. However, it is an indispensable law in the composition of 
iambics, that all the even syllables be long, as the occetA falls on them; 
though, for the odd and unaccented syllables, which, in strictness, ought 
to be short, you may not put long ones ; especially, for the first, fifth» s&nd 
ninth, or first syllable of every measure; a measure in this and the tro« 
chaic kind, consisting of two feet, as a foot does of two syllables* There is 
a little nicety required in tlie trochaics ; for provided the accented syl- 
lables in them, that is, the first, third, and otlier odd ones, be long, the 
even or unaccented syllables may be longer short 

*^ Besides it is not only nf^ required that every iambic or trochaic verse 
should consist exactly of such a number (one, two, three, or/our,) tMA' 
sures, or pairs of feet (an odd number of feet being very commonly used); 
but neither is it required that it should consist of so many entire feet $ for 
there is nothing more common than such verses ending in ban feet or 
single odd syllables. So that an iambic or trochaic verse commonly con- 
sists of Q\^ 3, 3^, 4, 4|, 5, 5^, or 6 feet, (seldom fewer or more,} that is, 
of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12 syllables. 

** To make the nature of iambic and trochaic verses more familiar, (if 
not plainer and more intelligible,) to an English reader ; let us look upon 
some examples of each kind in English, where (as in other languages) 
they ire of common and daily use in our poetical compositions, other 
sorts being seldom employed, but in humorous songs. Only let it be ob- 
served, that in English verse, any syllable that is accented in the usual 
pronunciation in prose, is fit to stand in any place where the Greek aod 
Latin, ami, I add, the Hebrew poetry, requires a strictly^ long syllable* 
All these examples are taken from Mr. Pope's celebrated Ode on St. Ce* 
cilia's day, in which there are verses of both the iambic and trochaic 
kind, and of all the usual numbers of feet, with and without odd syllables* 
I have prefixed to each line a cypher, signifying the number of syllables 
in each verse, which I have also divided -by dashes into its several feet» 
and half feet, where they are found. 

" I find the following examples collected to my hand in Dr. Greg's Pre- 
face to his edition to the Proverbs of Solomon, divided into verses accord' 
ing to Bishop Hare's notion of the Hebrew poetry; which, though it be 
different from mine, 1 would nevertheless recommend to the reader the 
perusal both of this preface of the Doctor's, and that of the Bishop to his 
Psalms; where he will find farther information (if he desires it) of the 
nature and laws of verse, and several other things useful and curious, 
which I was the less obliged to repeat, as they are already thercy in books 
easy to be come at. 
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VIRST MEASURE. 



IAMBICS. 

SECOND MEASURE. 



THIRD MEASURE. 



Firstfoot 

4. Ah 86e 

5. On r6c- 

6. And 8w6ep 
,7. He sting 

8. Descend 
9- Her 6yc8 
10. But soon 
ll.Thesp6rt- 
12. Eur/- 



Secondfoot. Third foot. FouHhfooU Fifth foot. SiMhfoot. 
he dies ! 



kj m6an- 
the 86und- 
and H611 
ye Nine 
with fl6ods 
too s6on 
ive fish 
dic6 



tains, 
ing lyre, 
conslnt- 
desc^nd 
of t6ars 
the 16v- 
their shin* 
the w6ods 



ed 
and singy 
o'er fl6w- 
er t(irns 
ing sc4ies 
and h61- 



ing, 
his 6yes, 
anr6rd- 
low m6un- 



tains rung. 



346, The last form of an iambic is commonly called an Alexandrine. 

347. Another form of an iambic is made up oi seven iambuses, which was 
anciently written in one line, but it is now broken into two ; as. 



8. 
6. 



When m 
My ris- 



thy mur- 
ing soul 



cies, 6 
surv6y8. 



|myG6d, 



S.jFires that 
4. Joy and 
5.6'er th'E- 
6. 6r where 
r. By' the 
8. Ptirest 



548. TROCHAICS. 
gl6w, 
pleasure, 

ly'sian fields. 

H6brus wkaders, 
strums that 6yer 
I6ye's un- [wasting 



fl6w, 
treasure. 



This form may take an additional long syllable as follows ; yiz. 
9.|Idle ]^ter (dinner [in his jchair. — - 

Another trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It is composed or 
Sve trochees. 

10.|AIlthat Iw&lkon |f6otor |ridem |ch&riots 

Another form of the English trochaic consists of six trochees; as, 
I^|On a |m6untain |str6tched be-|n6ath a |h6ary |willow. 

S49. Of the p^rrhichius, spondxus and dactylus, the former can hardly 
Reconsidered without reference to one word; for if it be viewed as form- 
ttg a foot out of two wordS) it must be where both syllables are short by 
pOfiitioa. The spondaeus and dactylus are clearly formed without refer- 
ence or confinement to one single word ; and witn a change of the quan- 
tity of syllables they occupy the same time : for, the same time is occu- 
|M by two long, as by one long and two short syllables. 

350. In the second are con&ned all feet expressive of the quantity of 
tiie syllables of a word, which are as follows > viz. 
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«» \/ u 



\t V 



o — — 



meltiis, pr6pt^rtjr 

delectSnt 

animOSy c6nd^Bc£Eid» 2ppr^- 

hend 
d5l5r69 "^ 



TribrachyS 
Molossus . 
Anapsestus 

Bacchius 

Hjpo-bacchius, or unti-bac 

chius 
Creticus, or Amplumacer 
Amphibrachys 
Proceleusmaticus 
l)i spondaeus 
])i -iambus 
Di-truchseus 
looicus 

Do* 
Choriambus 
Antipastus 
Paeon IsU . 

Do. 2d. . 
Do. 3d. . 

Do. 4th. . 
Epitritus 1st. . . 

Do. 2d. . 

Do. Sd. . 

Do. 4th. 
Compound of pjrrhichius and 

dactyl us 
Trochaeus and dactyl us 
Dactylus and trochaeus 
Iambus and tribrachys 
Two dactyls 
Tribrachys and dactylus 

The dactylic measure, though uncommon in English, is sometimes 
used; as. 

From the low | pleasures of | this fallen | nature. 

And Dr. Robertson says, " I have seen, many years ago, an old Frencli 
Grammar written in Latin, the author of which is very earnest in reco®" 
mending to his countrymen the hexameter verse so usual in his favourite 
learned languages ; one of whose verses, by way of specimen of whatniig^^ 
be done, I still remember; which is, 

" Toi qui | concjue re- | prens et | jQges tin | autre n^ | forfais. 

*« And Dr. Wallis, in his learned and judicious English Grammar, (' 
cannot say recommends the practice, but) shows the language could easily 
bear hexameter verses ; and, for a sample, translates this Latin one, 

" Quid faci- | a.m ? mori- | arne ! et A- | myntas | perdet A- | myntao' 
into an English hexameter of precisely the same feet : 
' " What shall 1 1 d5 ? shall 1 1 die 1 shall A.| myntas | murder A-j myntas '• 



— — u 


pellGntdr 


«■ (^ ^ 


ns!t(^, aft^rnooD 


u — u 


hdndr^, consTd^r, YmprQd^iit 


u u u u 


hdminibiis, n^c^ss^rj^ 


- 


inflnltls 


u — u — 


severitas 


— u — O 


permanSr^, procilratdr 


o v» — — 


prop^rabant 


— — V U 


calcaribGs 


— U \# — 


n5b!litas 


u — — u 


** Alexander 


— o u u 


tempdrlbiis, Ordin^, inv^- 




tor^ 


u — w O 


rapiditf , solemnity 


U V — »^ 


ftnimariis. Independent 


vr O V — 


cSl^r^as 


o 


vdiuptates 


— u -. . 


poeiiitentes 


— -> o * 


dTsc5rd]as 




Ibrtunatiis 


M %J ^ %J \J 


ministeriSiI 


— w — v» u 


singularity 


^ %j Kt "• \J 


precipiiation 


O " u v» v* 


significancy 


— w o — o o 


impetuosity 


vr O w — v» vr 


pusillanimity 
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t I do not know that any poet, in either language, has yet imitated 
se patterns, unless it be Sir Philip Sydney, in his Arcadia. 

How to distinguish a long and short SyEahk in Hebrew. 

)51. Rule 1.— -<* In iambic Hebrew verses, all the even syllables (the se- 

id, fourth, &c.) must be long, and any odd one may be long, the verse is 

re perfect when every odd syllable is short. 

152. Rule Q. — *' In trochaic Hebrew verses, every odd syllable (the first, 

rd, &c.) must be long, the even one may be long or short, though short 

IS are preferable. Or, yet more generally and briefly ; in all Hebrew 

ses, ever alternate syllable must be long; the others may be long or 

rt. ' 

\5S, Rule 3. — " In Hebrew, every syllable is long, in which there is a 

tten vowel. 'Tis true 1 and U are sometimes joined in one syllable 

h the vowel before, but oftener with that after either of them. JBut in 

t case, the I and U are no vowels but consonants. 

>54. Rule 4. — " Every syllable that has only an inserted (that is, in- 

;d, a short) vowel in it, is short ; if only one consonant follows, it be- 

e another vowel occurs, either written or inserted. 

\55. Rule 5,—." Every syllable that has only an inserted vowel in it is 

g, if two or more consonants come between it and the next vowel (either 

the same or the following word) whether it be written or inserted* 

is rule is founded in nature; as a vowel and two consonants must be 

iger in pronouncing than a vowel and but one consonant ; for conso- 

Dts surely require some time to pronounce them ; and it is also an esta- 

shed rule in Greek and Latin prosody/' Robertson. 

356. Having said thus much, on the nature of the poetry of the Hebrew 
d its dialects, with the English and modern languages, I now observe, 
it the Greek and Latin do, amongst the Languages at present discussed, 
fer from them all. I therefore now proceed to notice those two Ian- 
ages separately, or synoptically as far as I can. 

Of the Prosody of the Greek and Latin. 

357. The natural quantity of the vowels in Greek is determined to be 
follows ; viz. 

Long, 91, AT, except when a vowel or diphthong immediately follows. 

Bhort, t, 0, except before and after diphthongs and liquids. 

Doubtful, «, I, V. 

Mutable, a, i, 0. 

'mmutable, «, i, v, m. 

Prepositive, «, i, q, 4, a^ 

Subjunctive, 1, v. JV*ote ISr* 

$58. But the quantity of vowels in Latin is determined by position. See 

dtion, in the next page. 

^59. The quantity of Hebrew vowels is long, where written; but where 

:, it is short. 

)60. The quantity of doubtful vowels in the different syllables is known 

by Position; 2. by a Vowel following; 3. by Accent; 4. by Contrac- 

n ; 5. by Dialect ; 6. by Derivation ; 7. by Composition ; 8, by Increase ; 

by Rule ; 10. by Example or Authority. « 
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BY POSITION. 

361. Rule \. 



Ijatiru 



A short Towel, before two conso- 
nants^ or a double consonaDt. in the 
same or different words, is long by 
position ; as. 



A vowel before two consonants, or 
a double consonant, in the same or 
different words, or before jf, (more 
properly i,) succeeded by a vowel in 
the same word is long by position ; as, 

ilrma, f^Uo, ftxis, g&za, Trdia, mftjor. 



362. Exceptions. 



1. A wonfcending in a vowel, fol- 
lowed by another word, beginning 
with two consonants, or a double 
consonant, is sometimes found short 
and is often common. 

Also the compounds of jugttni;as, 
B^jugus, quadrtjugus. 

2. A short vowel before a mote 
and a liquid, remains short in prosej 
but in verse is common. 



1. A word ending in a short or 
doubtful vowel, followed by another 
word, beginning with a double letter, 
or with two consonants, is some- 
times not long by position. 

2. When any liquid consonant, 
except ^, is put after a mute, the pre- 
ceding short vowel is common. 

3. A short vowel, before these con- 
sonants, fcf, itl, «T, jtf, is also com- 
mon. 

4. The liquids, A, ^, y, (, and the 
consonant o-, even before other con- 
sonants, sometimes shorten the vow- 
els. 



563. Rule 2.— Grcefc. 
Doubtful vowels, before a single consonant in the same word, are short' 

364. Exceptions. 
1. A in »»eh the termination of verbals. 

2. «»«(, «?!(, «rii(, i»Ti(, terminations of proper names, gentiles, and 

precious stones, (but aitit^tv;, itt^ttuit and a few others, ^^ 
short. 
«9ii( in its oblique cases and compounds, the nominatife bei^S 

common. 
Oblique cases of ^«J, l^^g^g, ,^«|, «f4#Jw|, %%^*%, •i«S, f «m{, f »*5 

«»i0?, the terminations of diminutives, whose primitives incre^ 

long. 
oKtTffy the termination of numerals ; also 9v^atK,^Tt%^. 
Perfect middle of many verbs, as vtv^^ytb. 
Subjunctives active of the first conjugation of verbs in ^. 
«a«, feminines of participles. 
«co third person plural of verbs. 
avMy first future 1 

aa-th first aorist s of verbs in nm pure and ^««. 
«»«) perfect J 

•rif, derivatives from their respective verbs. 
1. I in oblique cases of monosyllables m i;, (except rt% and Ji^, which 
have the i short in the oblique cases,) and trisyllables having 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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the two former short; and of words of double endings in /f 
and 19 ; also of words making t$»f in the genitive. 
Oblique cases of nouns in i|, genitive ly^ or ix«f, and t^^ genitive 

$wr»f ; also a few in tt, genitive ths> 
Perfect middles of man jr verbs; as, tcu^iytt, fitfi^tS^t* 
iftte, termination of verbals. 

t94i, tfv. nvf terminationii of nouns; (but, possessive at1jective,s in 
t96(, ttn* respecting time, matter^ &c. ; also, ttx»tttrn are short.) 
I o-<», first future? r u • 

,«. first aorist r*^ "'^ '" "'• 

— ^— trng and ir/^, terminations of nouns; (verbals in irti arc short.) 

i/3«, tyt,, t6«/, tftfi terminations of verbs. 

—— tlu9, terminations of diminutives which make two iotas coalesce; 

as, from i^£eri«f, ifittrtth^t, ifictrth^f* 
Y in vfiu, t/^df , vm^, vr6^i vrtig, vrtt, terminations of nouns ; (but ver- 
bals in vTd;, vTKC> vri€,are short; as, fi^K^vrnt, and sonie others 
in vTvif*) 

— Oblique cases of nouns of double endings in vs and w. 

— Oblique cases of /d«^^v|, htlv^, xn^v^, «i»i;|, «c««t;g, htyvf^ ^tttfivs^ 

The first singular and plural of the fourth conjugation in ith and 

all the persons of dissyllables. 

t;f4>, v^t/y vx,«»i terminations of verbs. 

f;o*4tf, first future? r u • 

c A. ' A. r 01 verbs in &«. 
v(r«, first aorist y 

— - Perfect middle of mahj verbs; as fUfAvtc*. 

365. II. BT A VOWEL FOLLOWING. 

Greek. Rule 3. Latin. 

doubtful vowel before another I A vowel before another vowel is 
' or diphthong is usually short. I shorts 

366. Exceptions* 



K supplying the augment's 
place ; as, eutf. 

•— Doric, used for %. 

•— -^olic, in the genitives^ sin- 
gular aud plural. 

•^ Ionic,in the second and third 
persons singular, present 
indicative, of verbs in ««, 
and third plural of verbs 
in ^f 



■*• in the present and imperfect i^^ri,^^re»i. 



^ 1. Genitives in it/s, which have 
the penultima long in prose, and 
common in verse; but, alius is al- 
ways long, and alter tus always short. 

2. Genitives and datives of the 
fifth declension, where e is long, 
when preceded and followed byi; 
as, dieit faciei* 

3. 1 in jfio and its tenses, when not 
followed by r; as, ^?6am, JiSm ; but. 



of verbs in att, when the 
^olic van is supposed to 
be inserted. 

■*-in most nouns in «4vv, whether 
they increase long or short, 
(except ^«4tff, yt/itittt, 

•^in most feminine proper 
names in an* 



4. Vocatives of the second declen- 
sion, whose nominative has a vowel 
before ius; as, Caius^ voc. Cai$ 
Pompeius voc. Pompei, 

5. The proper name lo has i long, 
to distinguish it from the interjec- 
tion io, 

6. A vowel before .another in 
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Greek. 
in $09, the teriDination of 
nouns increasing short. 
2.— i-in the terminations of com- 
paratives; but in the Attic 
dialect only. 
5. — in the first future middle of 

verbs in i«; as, ttcfuitfuu. 
A and I are common in the first 
syllable of words exceeding three 
syllables, with the second and third 
anort ; as, frtt^tht^ w^totfuiiff. 
1. I in nouns in i« and m* 

2. verbs in itt, 

S. — — the improper reduplica- 
tion of verbs in ftt. 



Latin* 
Greek words is long ; as, diciU Pi- 
erides; Respice LSerten. 

7. Greek possessives; as, (BneU 
da nutrix, RhodopHus Orpheus. 

8. Deus has the first syllable long; 
Diana has the fir^t common* 



367. Rule 4. 



A long vowel or a diphthong be- 
fore another vowel or a diphthong is 
sometimes made short. 



A diphthoBff, though long, is short 
when a vowel follows ; as, fraskt, 
prtBUstus, prcBompluB. 



S68. III. BT ACCENT. 

Accents among the Greeks were divided into three; viz. 1. the aeote 
accent, called ^iitu, and by the Latins acutus, and marked (*), a? vv«1#; 2. the 
grave, called fi»^tt», and by the Latins gravbi, and marked (*), as ttpii 
and, 3. the circutniiex, called wi^to^ttfAtfm by the Latins circain/Zexas, and 
marked thus ("}. 

369. Rule 5. 

1. Tn dissyllables, the accent is on 
the penuUima, whatever be its quan- 
tity; as, mAgnus, hdnusj vSri, pri- 
mus. 

2. In words of three or more syl- 
lables, if the penultima be long, it 
carries the accent ; if it be short, the 
accent falls on the antepenultima; 
as, Contemnis, orator, xnrumque; or- 
dine, animus. Uteres, Except beiw- 
/ffcis, benpfdcit, oenefvs, benefit ; and 

the same word compounded with 
malc^ frige, cate, adsue, labe, treme, 
pate, &c. 



The last vowel is shorty 

1. When the penultima is circum- 
fiexed ; as, /k»0-«. 

2. If a doubtful has an acute in 
the penultima, the last being short, 
will remain short ; as, ^vatf. Every 
circumflexed syllable is long by na- 
ture. 

The last vowel is long, 

1. When the masculine in 6( pure, 
or ^«$, has an accent in the pei^ulti- 
ma, rts feminine is long; as, uyfs, 

2. When a penultima, long by na- 
ture, has an acute accent, the doubt- 
ful is made long ; as^ w^m 



370. IV. BY CONTRACTION. 

Rule *6. 



A contracted syllable is always 
long; as, ^S$ for f««»€. 



A contracted syllable is long; as, 
nil for nihil ; mt for mihi$ cogo for 
eoago } nSlo for nonvolo. 
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S71. V. BY DIALECT. 

Huh 7. — Greek, 
A Doric, coming from «, is long ; as, rtfctt for r«/(6«. 
•— ^olic, is short ; as, 9Vfi^m for 9Vfi4ti» 

— ionic, is short, in the penultimas of the perfect, and the third persons 

plural passive; as, yty^t for ytynxeti rtrvtPmrm for nrv ft/At tci urh 

— Ionic, inserted in verbs in att^ (a long syllable preceding,) is made 

long ; as, rtfiifard for TtfiM^TM ; also in the third persons plural vf 
verbs in ^i } aS) ti^mci for rthtn. 



Greek. 



372. VI. BY DERIVATIOK. 

Rule^. 



Latin. 



Derivatives have generally the 
same quantity as their primitives; as, 
KiK«4v, to conquer. 
JUittn, victory. 
O ftxnrii, the conqueror* 



Derivatives have generally the 
same quantity as their primitives ; a8« 
Auditor from auditum. 

Except, 

1. Long from short; as, deni from 
decern. 

2. Short from long; as, arena from 
areo. 



373. VII. BY COMPOSITION. 

I^ule 9. 
Compound words generally follow Compound words follow the quan« 

tity of their simples; as, dddUeo 



the quantity of their simples. 

The privative particle «, is gene* 
rally made short in composition. 

But because of two following short 
syllables, it is often made long. 

The particles ^«, i»^/, t^t, fi^u, Ivi, 
when found in composition, are made 
jfaort. 



from de and duco. 

Exceptions. 

Compounds of dico ; as maledifcus, 
&c. Of juro; siS,dej^ro,pej^ro. Of 
nubo ; as, innUba, &c. 

Compounds of nitum ; as, cognt* 
turn, ^c. Of sopio ; tiSf semisopitm ; 
which change the long of the primi- 
tive into a short. 

The short is changed to a long in 
the following instances ; viz. 

1. Imbecilim from bacillum. 

2. In compound words, the prepo- 
sitions, a, de, €, se, di, tra, (for 
trans^) contra and |?ro are long; a8« 
amitto, defluitfprovehemur, secemeref 
deducere, trSdit^ &c. 

Exceptf 

1. When short by position before 
a vowel ; as, dehiscensj prdhibeo. 

2. Dtrimo and dtsertus. 

3. Prdcella.prdfanuSfprofari^pro' 
fecto, prdfestus, prdjidscor, projiteor, 
prdfugtis, prdfundusy prdnepos, prS' 
neptis,pr8tervus. 

4. The j^ro is common in procurro* 
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Chreek^ 



Latin* 
profundo, propago, propellos propd- 

80. 

5. The other prepositions are shorfi 
unless lengthened by position. 



374. VIII. BT INtREASB. 

Rule 10.P— Isf. Of Vowels. 



Terminations in a are short; as. 



Terminations in a, are short in 
words declined bjr cases ; as, nuuffi 
templd, Tyded, lampada. 



Excepts 



1. The ablatives of the first deden- 
sion ; as, musS, JEn^S ; and the tocv 
tive of Greek nouns in as; a8, 
JEri^S, PallSj Cakha. 

% Words not declined bj cases; 
as, ama^ frustrSy pretered, &c. 

Except, 

ItU, quia, ejS^ postem^ptUS, (the ad- 
verb,) and by some authors some of 
the numerals in gintOt which, ho^' 
ever are mostly long. 



1. ^ouns in « pure, }«•, l«9 ftnd al- 
so ^th unless a diphthong precede. 

2. Feminines from adjectives in 

3. Duals of the first and second 
declensions of the simples. 

4. Doric «, used for n or v. 

5. Vocatives in a of the first de* 
clension, and poetic vocatives. 

Dissyllables in «i«, verbals in r^««, 
feminines in §§»» from masculines in 
•vf) derivatives from adjectives in «f, 
cities named from illustrious men, 
and x^iutc, 9»irtta, KaXv^/«, follow 
the rule; as also the first aorist, and 
perfect middle, of verbs in ^«rs also 

375. Terminations in t, in Greek, are short. 

Terminations in e, in Latin, are short; as, mare, pome, lege. 

Excepts 

1. All words of the first and fifth declension; as, Calliopd, Mchi^f* 
jide and die, with all words springing from it; as, hodie, quotidids prUif* 
postride: also quare, quadere, card, Si>c. 

2. Second persons singular of the second conjugation ; as, docd, move • 
but cave, vale and vide, are short. 

3. Monosyllables in e; as in?, *?, s?; (except the enclitic conjunctions # 
as, quif, ncy ve.) 

4. Greek nouns wanting the singular; 2LS,cete,mele, Tempe. 

5. Adverbs derived from adjectives; aE, placide, &c. (but ben^, wo/?, 
inferne, supem^, are short.) 



376. Terminations in i, are short 



Terminations in i, are long; ai, 
domint, patrh doceru 



|»BOSpDT. 



i9r 



Greek. 



Excepti 



Latin. 



ords augmented bj nt for ft. 

ragof^e, as irt;?< for pvu 

le Attic I j as, hv^t, r»vri. 

r, and the names of letters 

in /. 

sfore words beginning with 

sonants. 



1. Greek vocatives; as^ •Alext, 
Amaryllt. 

2. The dative and vocative of 
Greek words of the third declension 
imparsjllabic, which are common; as, 
Falladr, Mnordr, vocative Jlexi. 

3. Mihi, tibi, sibU ibiyUbi, utiy ni- 
si, quasi, are common. 

4. JK^ecubi, sicubi^, and sicutt, are 
short 



Terminations in «, in Greek, are short. 

pt before words beginning with two consonants. 

linations in o, in Latin, are common ; as, i^irg'O) quanio. Verbs are 
\j long ; except scid^putS^^nescid, 

Except, 

onosjllables in o are long. 

le datives and ablatives of the second declension are long ; as 

reek nouns in «; as, DidS^ SapphB,Bxxd Atho, (the gen. of Jlthos.) 

iverbs derived from adjectives; as, certd,fakd, paulo; but sedufe, 

crebro, are common. 

irunds in do, which are rarely found short. 

J are short ; as, 

the verb defective cedo^ hom$, citS, illicd, immo, ambd, mod^, 
; compounds quoinodd, dummodd ; but duo, sero, porro, and the con^ 
1 vero, are common. ErgS, (on account of,} is long ; ergOi (there- 
\ doubtful. 



Terminations in v, are short. 

Except, 
he first person singular im- 
of the fourth conjugation in 

ertain adverbs in v, and the 
of letters ending in y. 



Terminations in u, are long. 

Except^ 
1. Indii and menUy the Archaisms 
for in and tion. 

£• U, the ancient elision for us. 



Terminations in y, in Latin, are short; as, moly. 

Except^ 
y, when contracted for Tethyu 



380. Mule 11. — 2d. Of Consonants. 

Terminations in b, d, I, /, r and 
t; also in ir, u and ys, are short ; as, 
ab, apudi sem^lj turrt^Sj annUs, ca- 
pys. 



ninations in «f, a^, n, a, vf 
are short. 
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Greek. 381. Except. 

1. Maiculioes in «? ; and the neu- 
ter wtt9, whose compounds are short. 

2. Accusatives of the first and se- 
cond declension, whose nominatives 
are long in the ultima. 

3. Adverbs in m; except §rmf, which 
is short. 

4. Monosyllables in «^; but y«^ 
is common. 

5. Nouns in ly, making ttn in the 
genitive. 

6. Nouns 6f two endings in if and 
iff which make both long. 

7. Monosyllables in i^; except n;* 
which is short. 

8. Dissyllables in if, making Tif 
and li^f. 

9. Trisyllables in if, having the 
two former short. 

10. Nouns in vr, making vfcf. 

11. Accusatives in V9, when the 
nominative is long. 

12. v9, the first person of verbs in 
fii, and the adverb wr. 

13. Words of a double termina- 
tion in vf and t/$, which make both 
long. 



14. Words declined in vf pure; 
as, tj^fvf. 

15. Monosyllables in vf ; as, fivs. 

16. Participles of the fourth conju- 
gation in fit ; as, ^ivyvvi> 

Terminations in uf and v^ are 
long. 

Excpptf 

1 . Nouns increasing, except those 
in et9r«s» 

•2. Accusatives plural of the third 
conjugation of the simples. 

3. Second persons of the first ao- 
rist active, and of the perfect active 
and middle. 

4. Adverbs in uf» 



Latin* 

1. 8ol, nthfSr, nSr,cUr,fur, 

2. Nouns in er, which have rrisio 
the genitive ; as, cratdr, ver, RSr, 

3. Some nouns in er, which have 
Ms in the genitive; as, aeVjOth^, 
which are Greek nouns ending in f. 

4. Hebrew names; ti»,Job,Danwls 
but David, Bogud, are common. 

5. Words ending in at and U, 
which are contractions for avit and 
ivit» 

6. Plural cases in ia and eis; as, 
Pennis, librts, omnetSi when used for 
omnes. 

7. The ffenitive singular of the 
fourth declension; as, partus ;M 
bus in the dative and ablative pla- 
ral is short ; n,s,JloribUs, rebUs* 

8. The nouns gits and vU$ and 
those in is, which have the genitive 
in ttisy tnis, or Otitis ; as, tis,aawMSt 
Simots, 

9. The adverbs gratis and /oris* 

10. SfSy vtSj veils, and their com- 
pounds. 

11. The second person singular 
indicative present of the fourth con- 
jugation; as, audts^ sets: m, of the 
second person singular future sub- 
junctive, is common. 

12. Monosyllables in zZs; as,p/i^> 
rUs, tus ^ also nouns in us or the 
third declension, which increase 
long ; as, telluSt salus. 

13. Genitives in us from feminiiK 
nouns in o ; as Clio-us, IHdo-tis* 

14. Us, wherever it represents 
Greek terminations in •»$; aS) ^2^* 



3 



82. Terminations in c, n, in Latin, are long; as, ac, stCyillUc, HfSpl^^ 



non. 



Except, 

1. Fdc, nee, donee. 

2. An, for sdn, for sit an, z'«, tam^Uy vid^n, satin» 

3. Nouns in en, which make inis in the genitive ; as, crimen, can»^ 



PK080DY. 
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. Nominatives and accusatives siagular of Greek nouns in on, when 

tten with omicron j as, JlUn, Tylon^i Erotion, 

^ The accusative^ if the termination of the nominative is short ; as» 

idn, Egen&n* 

. Datives plural in siUt following the Greek form ; as, Jlrcastn, Traasi^n. 

. The word hie is common ; hoc in the nominative and accusative is 

rt, the ablative hoc is long. 

83. Terminations in as, es and os are long. 

Except, 
. w9nas, ^s and its compounds from sum : penes, os, (ossts,) compos^ and 
tSs. 

I. Nouns of the third declension increasing short ; as, dives, heh^s, 
^s; but pes and its compounds, ahies^ aries, pariesy and ceres are long. 
. Greek nouns in as increasing short ; as, Pailds, areas, 
. Greek accusatives of the third declension; as, Trods, heroas. 
'. Nouns whose Greek termination is a or «$; as^ Arcadis, chads. 



S84. Ruk 10.— Of the quantity of Verbs. 



; the 



Greeks 
• An immutable vowel, will have 
same quantity in the present and 
perfect, through all voices, modes 

I participles ; as, x^ifat, ^K^^ft9t 

being every where long. 

II Verbs \n wtf lengthen the pen- 
in the present and imperfect; as, 

fMXvftt, E/t6oAvy0y. 

3. Verbs in «y* shorten the penult; 

I. Verbs in ttt and vtt are some- 
les common in the penult. 

5. The quantity of futures and 
rists much depends on the forma- 
m of the verbs. 

6. Some have the penults of the 
st aorist of the verbs ending in «^« 
V and t/^4tf short, if the fut. is short. 

7. The third person of the prete- 
e plural is always long. 

8. The participle feminine of the 
St aorist in urtc is long. 

9. The proper reduplication of 
rbs in ^i, unless position opposes. 



Latin. 

1 . Preterites of two syllables length- 
en the former ; as, veni, vtdi, vtcL 
Except hi^hi, sc^di from seindo, ftdi 
from Jindo, tUli^ dedi and stHi. 

£. Supines of two syllables length- 
en the former; as, visum, casum, 
motum. Except sdtum from sero ; ct' 
tum from eieo ; LUum from Itno ; s^- 
tum from stno ; statum from sista ; 
ttum from eo; datum from do; rUtum 
from the compounds of ruo^ quttum 
from queo; ratus from rear; futunij 
obsol ete, whence fUturus. 

3. Preterites which double the first 
syllable, have both the first syllables 
short; as, ceci:di, tHi^gi, pifpuli, didt- 
ci, tut&di ; except ciicldi from ca^o ; 
peptdi from pedo ; and when two 
consonants intervene; as, fifelli, te- 
tendi, pependi, mdmordi, 

4. Other verbs of two syllables in 
the preterite and supine retain the 
quantity of the present ; except po- 
sui, pds^tum from pono; pdtui from 
possum; soLutum and vdlutum from 



short; the improper is common. lso/t*oand volvo. 

385. IX. BY RULE.— Crr^efc. 
1. A doubtful vowel before another, whether short or long, is n»t ae- 
ssarily short as with the Latins. 
^ A in the superlative is always short ; as, ^•fmri»ff%* 
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Greek* 

3. Nouns in td have the penult common, but mostly short; as, ^$fni; 
except Mi^ym, «fi« ]t«y/«, 6lc. 

4. I is short, 1. in diiniikutives in tdt; as, K$^xTt$f; SL comparative neuters; 
as 9}««v; 3. many nouns in i«$ ; as, ^i«( ; 4. possessive adjectives and those 
relating to matter; as, xf^^mmuf ; 5. also, some which signify time; as, m«- 

5. Y 111 pronouns is long ; as, viittf^ vfittv^ ttfint vfutf. 

6. In polysyllabic nouns in vtn and vms, v is short ; as, y^tfto'VM, fi^aivm 

386. X. BY EXAMPLE OR AUTHORITY. 

For this, refer to the foregoing rule, for the quantity of all syllables. 

387. OF POETIC LICENCE. 

This is a subject so multif(irnii, that nothing but practice in the poetic 
compositions of the various languages, can enable us fully to comprehend it 

388. The Greek often makes the same vowel both long and short, even 
when there is no change in circumstance ; as in [lomer« 

A^tfi A- I ^f(, fi^^T$'' I A«/yf fit' I at^09t I Tf/;gf ri- | ^Aurtf. 

389. Nor is this confined to the Greek. The English*, in a great number 
of instances, makes those vowels long in poetry, which are short in prose, 
and vice vers^. 

390. Nor is poetic licence always a departure from the standard pro- 
/lunciation adopted in common conversation. It is often itself the stand' 
ard of true pronunciation: for, historical events having been, in very early 
ages, celebrnted in measured prose, or in an alternation of long and short 
syllables, the taste of the community was directed by such a standard; 
and the quantity was retained. 

391. The Greeks, particularly, divided even their prose compositions 
into small portions called 5- ^^ot,, which word, though not adopted by us,ia 
its simple rorm, is still used in its compounded one; for we use the term 
hemistich^ to express half a rt^^^qy and distich, to express two s-i^ct* 

392. Kvery r/^s*? comprehended several measured feet ; and the plac^ 
of the caesura in modern languages, is at the termination of the fix*** ^^^ 
is intended to show the metrical ending, as weH as pause, in the sense o*^ 
an idea, which is just divided from another idea, by little more than ^ 
semi-comma. 

393. From poetic licence flow naturally 

POETIC FIGURES. 

394. These represent to us the nature of poetic licence, and exhibit tl* ^ 
rules to which it is made subject. 

395. They are as follows, viz. 

3. Systole, by which a long syllable is made short. 
2. ExTAsis, or DIASTOLE, by which a short syllable is made long, 
o. Catalexis, by which a final syllable is wanted to make up the metre 

4. Brachycatalexis, by which two final syllables, i. e. a whole footi ^ 
wanted. - 

5. Hypercatalexis, by which a syllable abounds^ more than the jus^ 
arrangement of the verse requires. Mte 128. 



Inallage, by ivhich one kind of foot, is put for another kind^ as a 
ie is put in the fifth foot instead of a dactyl ; as, 

1 are called Spondaic verses. 

iiALTSis, bj wnich a word is divided, and one part put in one linei 

e other in the following one ; as, 

w ^•(fciyy« itttrauxit, Pindar Oljmp. «• ^, gr, 

OF DIALECTS, 

DiALBOT is a different manner of speaking and writing words, pos^ 
in common by the different tribes of one common nation. 

No nation ever possessed them so simultaneous! j» and retained 
nployed them so much, for beaut^r and variety, as the Greeks hav^. 

They possessed them in the zenith of their literary glory. 

Nor were they like the dialects (so many of which are yet to be 
) in England, tne wrecks of languages banished from common use 
the barbarous mandate of foreign conquerors, where the Armori- 
raelic, Saxon, Danish» Norman, &c. dispossessed each other : but 
e rules of independent states legislating de arte prosaicd et poeticd^ 
he shades of difference, concerning what they held in common* To 
if on this subject, the following dialects exist in the Greek; and ar& 
3ed by them, viz. 

1. Attio, which changes r into g, as, |tif for ttvt. 

rr into rl, as, $ttXarret for dttXtttrru* 

r into ^, as, u^^n^ for a^T^t, 
also partial to contractions. 
3X10, which puts n for «, as, ^t><m for ^ixtm. 

f for «, as, ytXttt for ytXct«» 

§t for f, as, TttfMtt for rtfAftt* 

K for ir, as, xu^ for «■#$• 

7F for ^, as, awm^ifuti for tt^m^ufitm* 
so abstains from contractions and resolves diphvhongs. JVUe 129. 
loRio, which uses « for n, as, ^af^a for ^etfin* 

f, as, ^led^tt for ir/«^«r. 
§§, as, iiHrZf for fiiserSp. 

u, as, xxaitii for »Af i%«(. 
« for «, as, f^f for ^». 

— fi, as, x^cfA^y tor x%erfitlu 

§t for v, as, fASvct for fiifrtt. 

«i for «i, as, mU for uBt* . : .;, 1 

fv for •», as, «Af v/(6«f for uxSfttU* 

«4 for •(>, as, r»5r7«i^« for TvarW*. 
3ng consonants, rj' for f, as, ff-t/^i^Jw for rt^^/^^nf. 

«- for 5, as, 2f «; for 0f«(. 

jt for r, as, W6xa for ^«rf • 

;g for tf, as, •^iXH for #^y<l«€« 
EoLio, which uses « for i», as, 5tga-«« for 5«^rif« 

4» for •, as, xM^^i for ie«(«^ 

• for «», as, i^0s for «^4v$. 

#if for «f, as, »«^iiri for xmxm%* 



^ 
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Among consonants, irv for ^^, as, Hnr«r« for lyM^rcI 

and puts /S before ^, as, /$(«»•# for («m«k. JW^ ISO. 
5* Poetic, whicn makes all those changes which come under the head 
of poetic licence. 

PUNCTUATION. 

400. Punctuation is so much a modem way of dividins the sense oft 
paragraph or sentence, by rests or pauses for the benefit of the voice, that 
it hardljr belongs to a comparative grammar, like the present, and thisidea 
receives confirmation from the consideration that the ancient manuscripts 
of the Hebrew and Greeks are not only unpunctuated, but not divided as 
to their words, by the intervention of any space. Bnt» as in the He- 
brew and its dialects, and also in the Greek, pauses are now introduced; 
it is requisite that some notice be taken of them. 

1 . Of the Ilebrew and ChaUee PunctuaHoru 

401. The following accents are used to supply the English stops. 

^ ;;'3i Revia i 



H mSQ Tiphcha 

k . «n%D Segolta [semi Colod. 

^ ;iop K^pt Sakaiph Katon J 

it SnJi f\px Sakaiph Gadol ] 

^ n^« Athnach J;K^. 

!(( pO£3 Pesik I 

^ piSo Sillook Period. 

2. Of the Syriac Punctuation. 

402. In the editions of the New Testament in this language, a poin^ 
like the English period is used for the same purpose ; and a point macn 
like the English colon is used for the other stops. 

3. Of the Greek Punctuation. 

403. In this language, a point like the English period, is used for tb^_. 
same purpose; (*) for a colon and semicolon ; the comma is the same^^ 
the English; so that the ^distinction between colon and semicolon do^^ 
not belong to the eastern languages. 

404. The other lan^a^es are the same. 

405. Notes of admiration made thus (!) are used in the modem lai^ 
guages only. 

406 Notes of interrogation are made thus (P^ in modern languages ; i ^ 
Greek they are made thus (j) much like an English semicolon. 

407* In the Spanish, notes of admiration and interrogation are placed 
both before and after that part of the sentence which belongs to them, vi^** 

Of interrogation : ^ Quantos panes teneis P Mjirk, chap. vi. v. 38. 

Of admiration : ; Ay de t(i, Corozain ! Matth. chap. xi. v. 21. 

408. The Hebrew often expresses interrogation and admiration by pre*^ 
fixing the letter n to the beginning of the clause ; as. 

Gen. chap, xliii. v. ft7* Tt uii;?n DDioK MffH {pm oy^Kxxhfft) 



ON THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Extracts from the History of the American Indians by James Adair ^ iBsq. 

409. *' The Indian language and diaiects appear to have theverj form and 
l^enius of the Hebrew. Their words and sentences are expressive, concise^ 
ioiphatical, sonorous and bold; and often, both in letters and siornification, 
ivnonjmous with the Hebrew language. It is a common and old remark, 
hat there is no language, in which some Hebrew words are not to be found. 
Probably Hebrew was the first, and only language, till distance of time 
nd place introduced a change, and then soon rollowed a mixture of others* 
The accidental position of the characters, might also coincide with some 
lebrew words, in various dialects, without the least intention. As the 
rae pronunciation of the Hebrew characters is lost in a considerable de- 
;ree, it is too difficult a task, for a skilful Hebraist, to ascertain a satis* 
ictory identity of language between the Jews and American aborigines ; 
luch more so to an*lndian trader, who professes but a small acquaint- 
nce with the Hebrew, and that acquired by his own application. How- 
ver, I will endeavour to make up the deficiency of Hebrew, by plenty of 
ood solid Indian roots. 

*« The Indian nouns have neither cases nor declensions. They are iova- 
iably the same, through both numbers, after the Hebrew manner. In their 
erbs, they likewise sometimes use the preterperfect, instead of the pre* 
ent tense of the indicative mood, as Blahaaa Mahre, Afieemhre^ < yesterday 
went and saw ;' and Eemmakoo Aiahre Jifieeaahre^ ^ now I go and see.* 
jike the Hebrews, they have no comparative or superlative degree. They 
X press a preference, by the opposite extremes, as Chekuateene^ * you are 
irtuous ; Sahakae, * I am vicious.' But it implies a comparative degree^ 
md signifies ' you are more virtuous than I am.' By prefixing the ad* 
^erbs, which express little and mucA, to the foimer words, it conveys the 
^ame meaning, the former of which is agreeable to the Hebrew idiom. 
And a double repetition of the same adjective, makes a superlative, accor* 
iing to the Hebrew manner ; as lawwa lawwdj * most or very many.' To 




be Israelites were under the hand of the corrector, the judge repeated 
'at: word : ra is a note of plurality, and hah an Hebrew accent of ad- 
■v*ation, which makes it a superlative. To join the name of God, or the 
^ding vowel of the mysterious, great, divine name, to the end of a noun, 
-^^ise implies a superlative ; as, hakse iahto or hakae-o, ' he or she is very 
5^ked.' The former method of speech exactly agrees with the Hebrew 
'^Cfe in ; as the original text shows, in innumerable instances. 
** When the Hebrews compare two things, and would signify a parity 
''^vveen them, they double the particle of resemblance ; *I am as thou art, 
^^ my people as thy people;' and the Indians on account of thatori^n^l 
'^f'Bctive standard of speech, are forced to use the like circumlocution ; 
kdt che uhoba aia^ * I am like you,' and aahottuk ehehottuk tooaah, fcc. for 
hottuk signifies people, and the S expresses the pronoun my or mine. 

There is not, perhaps, any one language or speech, except the Hebrew 
sTid the Indian American, which has not a ^reat many prepositions. 

The Indians like the Hebrews, have none m separate and express words. 
l^hey are forced to join certain characters to words, in order to supply 
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that great defect. The Hebrew consonants, called tervilea, were tools to 
suppTj the place or prepositions. The Indians, for want of a sufficient 
number of radical words, are forced to apply the same noun and verb, to 
signify many things of a various nature ; with the Cheerake, Eeankke^ 
signifies a /irisoner^ cafitive^ alave^ awl% fiitij needie, tfc* which occasions 
the Indian dialects to be very difficult to strangers. 

*^ By custom, a Hebrew noun, frequently supplied the place of a pro- 
noun, by which means, it caused a tedious, and sometimes an ambignoai 
circumlocution. From this original defective standard of speech, the 
Indians have forgotten all their pronouns, except two primitives, and tw§ 
relatives ; as, An6^tfah^ Ego, and Uhna^ Tu : the latter bears a great manr 
significations, both as singular and plural, viz : Eeafia and Eeako ; which 
signify, he, she, thisj thatj ^e, and they are likewise adverbs of place; 
as, kere^ there^ Istc. tnn HevHi^ signifies he or she ; ^JK Ani^ we s and UK, 
Anowa^ he, she, him, her, &c. 

*^ The Hebrew language frequently uses hyperboles^ or magnifying nim- 
bers to denote a long space of time j the Indians accordingly apply the 
words Mtak akroohah^ all days, or in other words, for ever, to a long series 
of years ; and when they call us irreligious, they say, nana ubat, no thing, 
or literally, a relation to nothing. 

^* Like the Hebrews, they seldom if ever double the liquid consonant r, 
for they generally seem desirous of shuffling over it at any rate, 'and they 
often gave it the sound of/. 

'^ The Hebrews subjoined one of their serviles to words, to express the 
pronoun relative, thy or thine ; and as that particle was also a note of re- 
semblance, it shows the great sterility of that language. As a specimen, 
they said, J3K thy father, 1D« thy mother, &c. Only that the Hebrew pe- 
riod is initial in such a case; to the Indian nouns, they always use the very 
same method of expression. 

*• The Hebrew nouns are cither derived from verbs, or both of them are 
one and the same ; as, riD'iD blessing, from pa to bless, and 13T nn he 
spoke the speech. This proper name signifies loquacious, like the Indian 
dekakee, signifying the grasshopper. The Indian method of expression 
exactly agrees with that Hebrew mode of speech, for they say Anumboie 
Anumbole {kis^) I spake the speaking ; and Anumboie Enumbole (^«,) he 
spoke the speakin<;. According to the usage of the Hebrews, they alwayt 
place the accusative case also before the verb. 

•• The Indians, according to the usage of the Hebrews, always prefix the 
substantive to the adjective ; as, J\/*etak Chookoma, a good day, which is 
termed in Hebrew 310 or 

<' The Indian dialects, like the Hebrew language, have a nervous and 
emphatical manner of expression. The Indians. do not personify inanimate 
objects, as did the Oriental Heathens, but their style is adorned with images, 
comparisons and strong metaphors, like the Hebrews. Their poetry is sel- 
dom exact in numbers, rhymes, or measures ; it may be compared to prose 
in music, or a tunable way of speaking. The period is always accompanied 
with a sounding vehemence, to enforce their musical speech; and the mu- 
sic is apparently designed to please the ear, and affect the passions."-— 
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Having thug brought m; work nearly to a close} I will now finish wit& 
« very few remarks. 

410. The parts of speech, generally ascribed to languages, have a per- 
tinence to the subject. The article, the noun, (including both substantive 
and adjective,) the pronoun, the verb, and the participle, seem indispen* 
sable in the composition of a sentence or paragraph ; but the particles, as 
they are called by the students of Hebrew and its dialects; or, as otherwise 
divided, the adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and interjections, seem 
to be those filling stones m the building, which are absolutely necessary 
for the beauty and perspicuity of a language. Let us take up a few words 
embracing all the parts of speech, with the particles, and placing them 
parenthetically, thus : 

The mind (of) man, is (busily) employed (in) pursuit (of) kappiness, 

(though) often its pursuit is unsuccessful. 
Let us then read the same without the particles ; thus, 
TT^e mind man is employed pursuit happiness; often its pursuit is unsue^ 

eessfuL And even the interjection holds, though not so essentially, a 

place of connexion, between passion and emotion occupying the mind| 

and the expression of it. 

411. The article, retains its character of definitiveness, and never 
loses it, under any circumstance. This proves that there is no ind^nite 
article. 

In fact, to talk of indefinite articles, is a contradiction in terms. For 
the express purpose and design of the article is definitiveness; the ab- 
sence of it proves that no definitiveness is intended. 

412. The noun, whether considered as a substantive or adjective, 
still retains its (juality of naming the subject or predicate of a proposi* 
tion, as to what it is, or, as to what are its qualities. And, that an adjec* 
tive deserves the name of a noun, may be gathered from this, that it can 
be either the subject or predicate in a sentence, under the restrictions 
noted in section 327, page 184, can govern other words like a substantive, 
and can take the article, and then express an idea as well as a substantive* 
And in proof of this, we see that the Greeks and Latins used the adjective 
of their neuter gender to express a substantive, and the Hebrew and its 
dialects, did the same ; as Dion; r««y«^«fi thesood. 

413. The pronoun, occupies its place as the representative of a noun, 
whether it supersedes the repetition of a noun which has just been used ^ 
as, the man is good, he is benevolent, instead of the man is benevolent ; or, 
that it is often the subject, and that the noun to which it has reference* 
follows, as the predicate of the proposition ; as, he is a good man, instead^] 
of» the man is a good man. And whether used with or without a noui 
it has always reference to objects ruf hvri^ yfttTion, or to those iril 
which we had a previous acquaintance* 
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414. A pronoun is to be considered as the iuhj^ct, and the following 
noun* the place of which it occupies, as the predicate, when such pronoun 
has the force of a very strong hi^it or demonstration ; and, as the Greekc 
together with the Hebrew and its dialects, can express the no(ninati?e in 
the verj construction of the verb, without the immediate presence jof the 
pronoun, which is the subject; so the noun following, when it is the pre- 
dicate, has no article. 

415. The verb, always retains its explicit mode of recording action, 
passion or being, with respect to time, and requires such a conciseness in 
expressing the divisions of time, as will best express its purpose* 

416. The Greek and Latin alone, have really conjugationally, a mode 
•f expressing time's action, with reference to more, tnan past, present and 
future. 

4ir. The English is, properly speaking, acquainted only with those twi 
philosophical distinctions of time, which appear in the Hebrew and its 
dialects j and if we divest the verbs in French, Italian, Spanish and Ge^ 
man, of their conjugated endings, which are but parts of tne verbs to haw 
or to be^ we shall see them reduced to a past and indefinite or future tense. 
And especially we shall see, that what are called irregular verbs, are rtrj 
philosophical, because very simple ; for example : 

INDEFINITE TBNSE. FERVEOT TENSE. PARTICIPLE. 

Present. Ptut* 

know knew knowing known 

Or, taking a regular verb, that the variation is even less ; as, 

put put putting put . 

love loved loviug loved 

And that the consonants, being the radices of words, their deflexions ^ 
formed by the insertion of vowels. If we add auxiliaries, as they si^ 
called, we give to the verb so auxiliarised, other characters ; for, 1st* we 
change its mode, from the indicative to the infinitive, and make it governed 
by the preceding (so called) auxiliary verb ; as, thou shait die; here, skaj^ 
is truly in the indefinite tense, and die in the infinitive, governed bj it* 
This is noticed in regard to the Anglo-Saxon, in the preface, section ^JL 
page XXXV. and also, with regard to the Latin and Greek, in section 78, 7^ 
and 80, in the conjugation of their auxiliary conjugated endings. This i ^^ 



the case with all auxiliaries denoting present or future time. 2d MT 
change the character of the verb^ from a part of speech expressing actio 
with time, to another part of speech expressing the quality of the subjects 
as, lam astonished; for, here astonished is properly the participial adje( 
live, or qualifying noun adjective of the pronoun J. This arrangemei 
would supersede the necessity for verbs passive, in any other of the la 
guages than the Latin and Greek; and would reduce our own language 
the form of the Hebrew, in which there is a trifling difference, say the pre 
fixing of the letter 3, to the perfect active in order to form the perfect pa^^' 
sive. And, to what simple forms of declension and conjugation would hucs^ ^ 
a system reduce our language ? The article indeclinable — ^the substanti^^ 
varying only its plural endings — the adjective having only its degrees c^^ 
comparison, and in other respects indeclinable^-the verb having only itf^ 
definite and perfect tenses, and a participle declined like an adjective f 
and the other parts of speech indeclinable. Rules of grammar would, of 
course, be greatly reduced in size and number ; and exceptions and ano- 
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malies would be nearly superseded. Nor would the cases of nouns be 
inany ; for^ with the exception of the apostrophic s, which is much going 
out of use, we should have only the nominative, as the case of the subject) 
the accusative, as the case of the object, and the vocative, (if we may be 
allowed such a case,)' as the case of invocation, with its characteristic 
affix O ; and these would not vary in their ending, but only in their use 
and application. 

418. As I have come forward as a reporter of grammar, bound in this 
present undertaking, to take notice of every pecuuarity and variation, ob- 
servable in the languages, which I have selected ; so, I had no choice 
left me, except to use the most perspicuous mode of arrangement. The 
synoptical seemed best adapted for my purpose. But, being from the 
investigations on which I have entered, more and more convinced of the 
simplicity of grammatical construction, to which language may be reduc- 
ed, I purpose, if my present undertaking meet vnth a favourable reception, 
to attempt a Simplined. English Grammar, suited to the capacities of the 
tenderest age, at which instruction can be imparted. 

419. The mode of instruction, best calculated for youth to comprehend, 
is adherence to the simplicity of nature. The*youthful mind does not re^ 

2uire a ponderous load of science to press upon its energies before they are 
eveloped : and it is a matter of fact, that some of the most touching pas- 
sages m the inspired writings, even with the unavoidable loss of their 
energy in the translation, are penned with a simplicity on a level with the 
understanding of a child. Who can read the passage " Is yeur father yet 
well, the old man of whom ye spake, is he yet alive?" without feeling that 
an appeal is made to every sympathy of the human heart, whether we 
consider filial affection, or respect for old age, as the most predominant* 

420. Finally, 1 not only request the candouMTthe public, but the criti- 
cism of the learned, on my present undertaking, and pledee myself to 
treat with deference, to receive with respect, and to weigh with impartiali- 
ty, any communications, public or private, which abler grammarians may 
make, with a sincere desire to promote the study of limguage; and with 
this remark I now close my subject. 
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OTE 1. § 1. Grammar, is properly and etjmologicallj speaking, the wri- 
or describing of the various observations made upon language, as to its 
i of speech, its modes of deflexion, conjugation, concord, government* 
And, as Harns says, " We may either behold Speech as divided into 
)nstituent parts, as a statue may be divided into its several limbs ; or» 
as resolved into its matter and form, as the same statue may be re- 
;d into its marble and figure. These diftereut analyzing^, or resolutions 
titute what we call philosophical Grammar. Hermes, Page 2.. 
)TE 2. § 3. As Grammar is the writing or describing the various obser- 
ns made upon language ; so, Orthography is the description of the 
use and power of letters combined. It is connected therefore with 
il ; with Ortho-epy, or the right pronunciation of letters, so as fully to 
ess the sound ; and, Ortho-epy is connected with Etymology, as fur- 
ng a clue to the real derivation of words, either from others of the 
: language, or from other languages. Grammar, as to its component 
I is invariable ; for, it is the written or described observation of facts 
ing in language. Orthography is variable ; and, in a spoken language 
>ntinually changing according to the refinement or deterioration of 
1 in regard to sounds. 

is curious to observe the methods by which voyagers and travellers 
attempted to represent the sounds of the various tribes, whom our 
ed taste, has led us to call savages, A concourse of harsh and guttural 
ds, composed of a redundancy of the same vowels, and of a recur- 
3, now and then, of almost the same consonants, is written down as 
Orthography. It had more need to have been called Kakography. It 
violence done to the sciences, both of Grammar and of Music ; for, if 
:e should be long dwelt upon in a song, who would not see, both the 
I'dity of writing the samje note over and over, in long succession, and 
tropriety of writing itbut once, and of marking its time of continuance 
scale of proportion. So also is the scale of proportion determined be- 
n long and short vowels ; and, if I were to tell you that b - a ^ d 
s 2r .... a .... (I, my dwelling never so long in a drawling manner on 
pronunciation of it, would justify no man for spelling it with as many 
IS might be uttered in the time occupied by my lengthened enuncia- 
Orthography, as I have obsferved before, is connected with Ortho-epy, 
the latter with Etymology. No European nation has been so inatten- 
to an etymological way of speaking rightly, as the English* Its Ortho- 
fiy h^s not escaped the contagion. Let us take the very word before 
an example ; Or-tho-graph'T/, pronounced as if spelt Or-thog-ra-phy : 
le present mode of sounding it, the right pronunciation is lost ; and, 
tymology nearly put out of sight. It cannot be doubted, that the word 
h from the Greek radix yf^, is the stamen of the word ; but if it is 
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not kept as a distinct syllable, the etymology is destroyed, and the thraw- 
ing back of the accent, prevents the sound from giving the sense of its 
origin. If the division, at which I hint was adopted, how easily woaid 
youth at a tender age, imbibe the idea that all English words having the 
gyllabie graph, in the middle of them, intimate graving,^ marking and 
aescribing ; so, all words with the syllable tonii in the middle ; as, lUtho^ 
pym-lf, would carry the idea of cutting, &c. The French almost inva- 
riably adopt the orthoepy for jvhich I contend ; and, in fact, if we notice 
the pronunciation of ail the dift'erent nations on the continent of Europe, 
we shall find them opposed to the English ; and, that the difficulty which 
they feel of departing from a proper pronunciation, forms one of the great 
hindrances to their sliding into the English custom. 

Note 3. $ 4. In the languages under consideration, it will be found, 
that there are not many compounded sounds. The Hebrew and its dialects 
have only three } viz. D, and y, and the Greeks, I, {, ^, ^ ^nd 4^ ; of 
these, and 0, are the aspirates of n and iff ; and, in the Greek, i, p and ;^, 
are the aspirates of r, w and s ; the {, is but the ii,y or x ^ith a r ; and, 
the ^ is but the tr with a r. The other languages have no double letters 
expressed by one character. The junction oftwo letters in one character, 
gives us a better idea of a diphthong than the coalition of two vowels, 
which latter, hardly ever make more than one sound; whereas, these double 
letters always carry their respective aspirate or sibilant sound^} in all 
their coalitions with vowels. 

Note 4. $ 5. Whether a disquisition on the suitability of the alphabets 
in general use, to express every sound of the human voice, belongs to gram- 
mar, is a question that may admit of doubt. Remarks on this head, belong 
more immediately to treatises on grammar, than to grammar itself. But, 
the power of letters to express certain sounds, undoubtedly belongs to 
grammar, and to that branch of it called Orthography, On this subject, I 
quote the words of Quintilian rendered into English : " Now, since we have 
declared what is the rule of speaking, we must say what things are to be at- 
tended to by writers. Thatt which the Greeks call Orthography^ we rightly 
call the science of writing. I (unless where custom bears the sway) tnink 
that we ought to write every thing as it is sounded. For, this is the use of 
letters, that they should preserve sounds, and should be a depository to 
the readers, therefore they ought to express that which we are about to 
say." QuintiUan, Paj;e 17. 

Note 5. § 7. The similarity of the Greek alphabet, to that of the Hebrew^ 
and its dialects, appears cleai'ly from the account which Herodotus gives ^ 
<< Ati^nti fAif Sfley tt^MUfft^ I«vf$ ^i Sfy^«." fitji, »\ Page 64, § 139. 

Note* 6. § 10. Whilst every language admits of the division of letter 
into vowels and consonants, the Hebrew and its dialects, have another; vis 
into radicals and serviles ; the former being considered as the componei 
parts of the root ; and, the latter being used to form its various deflexion^^i 
and to represent the particles, which are abbreviations or parts of root^^« 
As this is a matter of importance in the study of the Hebrew, and as ther'^ 
is some little difference in this respect between it and the Chaldee and Sjr^ 
riac, 1 here notice the same, viz- 
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Observe Teth is considered as a servile when used for Tau, which oqIt 
kes place in Hithpael in verbs beginning with y, when Tau is not only 
aced after the first radicaU (as it is also in verbs beginning with w orD) 
it is also changed into Teth. The serviles are often radicals, but the 
dicals never become serviles. The roots consist of two, or more usually 
* three letters. 

The letters of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Greek alphabets, were 
led as numerals, as shall be explained in treating of adjectives of nnm» 
5r. The order of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, may be traced in 
salms xxxiv. cxi. cxii. cxix. and cxiv. and in Lamentations, chap. i. But 
the second, third and fourth chapters of that book, ); and are trans- 
ised. The order of the Greek alphabet may be traced in Homer's Iliad, 
may, perhaps, be as well here to notice the way in which letters in 
ebrew are changed for others in Chaldee ; particularly, as with respect 
the vowels, this may tend to show something of the manner in wnich 
yrds of other languages derived from the Hebrew have lost many of 
eir features of resemblance from the change of their vowels. Chaldee 
3rd9, therefore, are formed from the Hebrew, 
1. By borrowing the exact root. 
£. By adding some letter at the beginning of a word ; 

as, from Hebrew Dl bloody comes Chaldee DIM. 

or, at the end ; as, from DM a mother^ comes Chaldee MDM. 

or, in the middle ; as, from nnw thou^ comes Ch. nnjK. Syr. A— j] 

or, both at the middle and end ; as, from T a hand, comes Chal* 
dee Hi'« Syriac j^-suK 
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d. Bj dropping a letter from the Hebrew ; as« 

from Hebrew inw one, comes Chaldee IT) Sjriac ^.^^ 

4* Bj transposing a letter ; ' . U 

as, from D^ a portion of land, comes Chaldee hpr\ Svriac MlClm 

5. Bj changing ; as .it 

3 into D as, from Sn3 iron, comes Chaldee S?*^ Syriac ^Jf^SD, 
y into;? as, from ^"W the earth, comes Chaldee ;?n« Syriac Nij] 
e^ into D as, from *fD{s^ to keep, comes Chaldee "^DO 

6. By the most frequent change of the Hebrew sibilants into the Chal- 
dee dentals ; as, 

T into 1 as, from DHT comes Chaldee Dm Syriac 301? 
2r into D as, from yy comes Chaldee t3'p Syriac V(^^ Q 
Vf into n as, from y\\2f to return, comes Chaldee Din Syriac ^OjL 

7. By changing consonants in the middle of words ; as, a into 3, 1 into 
0, D into p, S into 1. 

8. By changing vowels ; as, 

from ifftn a head, comes Chaldee l^f''*^ Syriac A jl^ 
n into K as, in forming nouns feminine, and the Aphel or Hipliil 
and Ithpehal or Hithpael conjugations of verbs. 

n into ' or K in Chaldee verbs derived from Hebrew ones, ending 

in n, thus from riDK to be willing^ comes Chaldee *:}K and ^» 

1 into K as, from 31D good, comes Chaldee D«D Syriac Z^]2, 

1 into ' as, in Pehil, or in the participle passive of verbs. 

Observe that the n of the Hebrew, and the v of the Greek, must be 

considered in two ways ; viz. 1st. as they are the initial letters of words; 

they are then strong aspirates, and the English letter /i nearly answers te 

them. 2. As they are placed in the body or end of a word ; they arc then 

long vowels, and the n of the Greek is distinguished from the i, or slender 

e, (and the same may be observed of the n and n of the Hebrew,) by its 

having a longer or rougher sound, occupying twice the time, or employing 

twice the breath, required to pronounce the short e. The same may be 

said of «^, which is but two omicrons conjoined. The v of the Greek may 

be considered as the vowel u, answering to the l vowel of the Hebrew, 

"When the Greek used v as a consonant it was digammated, and took the 

sound of V or /; thus their vfg became, by the digammation of the v; 

i. e. by changing it from v vowel to v consonant, the Latin ^/iujs, (I being 

inserted for the sake of sound.) The Greek fi is often used for the Latin 

V or/; and the compound vowel •v for the Latin u; as the Latin word 

Severus was written by the Greek trtfin^ot, and in Romans, chap. xvi. ver. 

£3. Quartus is written in Greek Kevc^To^. It is generally supposed that 

Palamedes at the siege of Troy, about the year of the world 2799, added 

^, (together with ^, ^, and Xt) ^^ the mark of the aspirated or digaminated 

V, and gave it a place near the end of the alphabet The English u and 

y finals are but the long, aspirated or final u. 

Note 7. § 13. The difference between vowels and consonants rests 
chiefly in the perfection of articulation. Vowels without any intermix* 
ture of consonants can be sounded and articulated^ but the sounds would 
clash, and there would be an hiatus between every vowel, and a constant 
recurrence of aspiration, which would make a language of vowels harsh 
and disagreeable. Hence the use of consonants^ to assist in modifying the 
sound of vowels, and to enable them to coalesce, and produce pleasant 
sounds. Consonants without any vowels would produce sounds without 
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articulation; hence the use of vowel?, to call the sounds distinctly. No 
just exception can be taken against the Hebrew on the ground of many of 
its roots consisting of two or three consonants. Short vowels are under- 
stood, as needful to fill up the chasm, and produce articulation ; the short 
a, or short e, will generally be found most useful for this purpose, parti- 
cularly the latter. The niasoretic system proves the necessity of resort- 
ing to some such expedient: but their points are not necessary for the 
purposes of pronunciation. 

TsoTE 8. § 18. The letters which have not yet been classified in the 
different 'auguagcs, are as follows; viz. 

C, in the Spanish; in which language, '' c, before a, o and u is pronounced 
like k s before e and i, it sounds like th in theme, thick, &c.'' Fernandez. 
It is therefore not a sibilant in the Spanish. 

«/, in the German ; in which language it has no alphabetical character 
distinct from /, and in the beginning of words followed by a vowel it has 
the sound of the Hebrew ' in nx* and "^tx' a river; whence comes the name 
of the river Jaar in Flanders, and of Far or Fare, a river in England; 
as noted by Parkhurst under the verb *w. 

F, in Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish and German; in which 
languages it has the character of aspiration ; but not so strongly marked 
as their/. 

W, in the German and English; for remarks on which I beg to refer 
the reader to the use and power of letters, page 55. in letter fF. 

As B is by most of the languages recognised only as an aspirate, and by 
^me denied to be a letter, and as it is clearly an aspirate in our language, 
^heneverit follows c,s,r,p, IT or f, and as we use it also before vowels as the 
fi>a.rk of aspiration, i have put it by itself as a vowel-aspirate. In this way it 
^Sk9 formerly used by the Greeks, who wrote HtKurct, where they now 
)U tithe mark of aspiration over the i, and write Uecrou In Italian, it is 
**ly used to distinguish parts of the verb avere, from other words spelt 
>*^ same. Thus in the indicative present, the first person singular is 
p^lt ho^ to distinguish it from the vocative adverb o ; the second person 
ii^lgular is spelt hai^ to distinguish it from at, the dative plural of the 
^*"Mcle; the third person is spelt /ia, to distinguish it from a in its various 
is^s; and the third person plural is spelt /ianno, to distinguish iffrom 
ifi^io a year : nor do the Italians recognise it as a letter in any other capa- 
cities, and even then it has no sound. 

INoTE 9. § 20. A diphthong, as the name imports, is a double sound; 

^^ the sound of two vowels immediately succeeding one another; and 

^^refore the two vowels properly make two syllables. The Greeks were 

foil J aware of this ; and, to remedy the necessity of frequently using two 

▼J>^vel8 immediately succeeding one another, they hit upon the invention 

y* Vrriting the former one on the line, and subscribing the latter ; thus, «< 

"^came «. They also changed the first vowel, if short, to a long one; 

~^^9» fi became w, oi became «. The digamma seems to have been used 

wrtnerly, where the » was the last of the vowels, which were intended to 

wrna on^ syllable; thus, «t;T«$ was in old Greek inscriptions written aF- 

TOs J and the Latins themselves, following in this particular the iEolic 

i^Hlect, (and the iBolians were one branch of the Pelasgi,) wrote Firgo 

*nd Fotum where they now write virgo and votum 

This being the case, Lindley Murray's definition of a diphthong is 
wrong; for he says, it ** is the union of two vowels pronounced by a singU 
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impulflc of the voice;'* and then, as if conscious of the incongruity of his 
definition, he defines an improper diphthon*; as having ^* but one of the 
vowels sounded." The fuct is, that two vowels form one diphthong onlj 
when thejare both sounded : every other sort is improper. An instance 
of the concourse of vowels, as forming one or two syllables, occurs in one 
line of Homer; viz. 

E«A«v£«y o' d^ uuh f^' «Kivy Ktt6utf($, Iliad tt$ line 46* 

Where, in ei^et, the first $i is a diphthong, making two syllables or dis- 
tinct sounds: the latter only forms one syllable. Again, in the word 
xvcutfoto, the •/ is one syllable, and the final • is another. These remarks 
will apply to triphthongs also. « 

NoTR 10. §29. John Parkhurst, in his Hebrew Grammar attached to 
his Lexicon, observes that words in Hebrew may be divided into three 
kinds, Nouns or Names, Verbs and Particles. And on this subject, Har- 
ris, in his Hermes, says, '< We are told, indeed, by Dionyaius of Halica- 
nassus, an<l Quintilian, that Aristotle, with Theodotos and the. more carlj 
writers, held but three, parts of speech, the Noun^ the Verb, and the Con- 
junction. This, it must be owned, accords with the Oriental tongaeS} 
whose grammars (we are told) admit of no other." Hermes, p* 35. 

But, 'however nations in a state of the greatest simplicity may, at first, 
use only three parts of speech, jeU it is evident that there is a necessity 
for others. For, the substantive soon wants defining, as to its limited or 
unlimited use. It soon becomes necessary to determine whether reference 
is made to persons or things in a general way, as <* men spoke to me jost 
now;" or in a defined way, as "the men spoke to me." This makes 
ready room for the Article, which the Greek and Hebrew employed to 
express definitiveness : but when the noun was used in a general sense* 
they employed no article. This may receive some illustration from Plato'* 
definition; "Man is a two-legged animal, without feathers.'' A coct* 
stripped of all its feathers was soon thrown into the assembly, with thi^ 
remark ; " This is the man of Plato." Here man is first used in a fl;en^^ 
ral and unlimited sense, without the article; next, in a defined andpai^^ 
ticular sense, as referring particularly to Plato's definition, with the arti 
cle. The noun also soon wants defining, as to its quality ; it needs to 
noticed as being good or bad, of this or of that colour, shape and the like 
here, the adjective is soon called into use: further, a person, when speak 
ing of himself, wants a distinction between himself considered as th 
speaker, the spoken to and spoken of ; and other persons considered in th 
same relations, whether present, and so the subject of ^si^iu or demoiv- 
stration, or absent, and so merely the objects of narration : here Pronoui^ ^ 
claim their place. In regard to particles, which is a comprehensive ba "^ 
undefined word, used for a number of parts of speech, it may do as a 
iieral term to signify those parts of speech which may be considered 
" expressed by one or other of the servile letters, which may then be corB.* 
sidered as abbreviations, or parts of roots or words," as Parkhurst ot^" 
serves; but still, under the term, a number of parts of speech must b^ 
viewed, as being comprehended; viy.. Adverbs, which are joined to verbfl/ 
adjectives and other adverbs, to express some quality: PrepositioM 
which are prefixed to words, to express the relations oi nouns to verbft 
with respect to time, place, or cause of motion or rest: Conjunctions, 
joining words or sentences together : Interjections, expressing a sudden 
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emotion of the mind, whether of joy, grief or passion ; and all these parts 
of speech will be found necessary to express all the actions, passions, qua- 
lities, circumstances and conditions of man as a reasonable creature. 

If restoration to the greatest possible simplicity be the great desidera- 
tum, let us revert to the primitive state of .the Hebrew, as conceiving it 
to be that language in which Adam first gave names to the creatures 
around him. The bird which we call the raven was called by him 3"\jr. 
The radical meaning of this word is to mix, to mingle. Two circum- 
stances, or one of the two, may have induced Adam to give this name to 
this bird ; first, colour : for the name had been already affixed to that time 
of day, which we call evening, the time of the mixture of light and dark- 
ness, and the season of confused or indistinct vision; hence the bird 
might be called y^}^ as having no distinct colour. Second, sound : its 
note the most harsh, guttural, obscure, that can well be conceived, made 
up of a strong nasal or guttural sound, of a liquid mute, and alabial media. 
Adam might give its name from its own confused indistinct note, express- 
ing as to sound the confused mixture of unpleasant notes; and being the 
opposite of that distinct note assigned to another bird from its sound, 
mp, a sound distinct and clear, and so expressive that it has passed into 
many languages with very little if any change ; as into the Chaldec, 
Syriac and Arabic without any; into the Greek, in x^^v-yn, icXetv ^^0$, ^ 
bein^ changed into ^ ; into Latin, cla-mo, on the same principles; into 
English, cry i French, cri-er; Italian, grido; and Spanish, grito; and 
ah derived from a language which regards its verbs as the roots, (the 
Ti pf^ay) that express every affection and every action. 

rioTE 11, §31. In comparing the grammars of the languages under 

consideration, I find every reason for mamtaining that there is but one 

article (viz. the definite one) belonging to language. Mr. Frey says, 

** the Hebrew has but one article, expressed by n." The Greek has 

only the definite article «, ^y r«. The Latins have none at all, but express 

definiteness by using the demonstratives hie, ille, iste, &c. The English, 

French, Italian, Spanish and German hav^ all their corresponding defi- 

iiite, and the English use a or an, the Saxons m and arte, the Latin umiSt 

French un^ Italian uno, Spanish un and una, and German ein, which are 

numeral adjectives for one. The English article follows exactly the He- 

Wwin being indeclinable; the others follow the Greek, in varying their 

endings, as to gender, number, case, &c. As to the French le, it seems to 

^ a part of the Latin pronoun iUe; and the Italian it, and Spanish el, 

Biay be viewed in the same light. Yet these are really articles, (whilst 

*^ is a pronoun,) and have their origin from the Hebrew S« and nSx, and 

J^ Syriac m x m these; and du, de, di, have their origin from the 

°yHac ^J of the same use. 

On the 'subject of articles, Harris observes, «« Though the Greeks have 

^ article correspondent to the article («,) yet nothing can be more nearly 

'elated than their • to the article the; • ^ctrtxtvi, the King, Nor is this 

^ly to be proved by parallel examples, but by the attributes of the Greek 

*^icle, as they are described by Apollonius, one of the earliest and most 

*^ttte of the old grammarians now remaining. ' Now the peculiar attri- 

We of the article, as we have shown elsewhere, is that reference which 

iiKplies some certain person already mentioned.' Again ; * For, nouns of 

themselves imply not reference, unUss they take to them the article* 
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whose peculiar character is reference.' Again ; ' The article indicates a 
pre-established acquaintance."' Hermesj p. 219, 220. 

If these remarks of Apollonius be true, the idea of an indefinite article 
is indefensible: for, the character of the article is to define, irrespectively 
of the consideration of number, as well as of case, ji^ender and person ; but 
a or an does not dt'jine, nor in it ever used without respect to number, as 
being exclusively the representative of one. 

It may be just remarked, that the Anglo-Saxon and Meeso-Gothic have 
only the definite article 

Note 12. § 32. A point of similarity may be observed to exist between 
the Spanish and Syriac, in the use of a preposition with the accusative 
case. In the Syriac, it consists in prefixing N^ which is the general sign 
of what is called, in other languages, the dative to many nouns and pro- 
nouns, which are in the objective case go\erned by a verb; and the Span — 
ish does the same, by prefixing a. The like is observable in the Hebrew — 
and Chaldee. If the first chapter of Matthew be compared in Syriac am^ 
Spanish, this peculiarity will be observable in the following words: vit. 



Syriac, 



Spanish. 
Abraham engendro 4 

Isaac. 
Isaac engendr6 k 

Jacob. 
Jacob engendro k 

Judas y k sus her- 

manos* 



. English. 
Abraham begat 
Isaac. 

Isaac begat Jtictt^ ^ 



Jacob begat Jadi 
and his brethreiik- 



The like form occurs four times each in the third and fourth verse* ani^J 
in many other places. Is not this strong collateral proof that the inhabA^ -* 
tants of Spain were of Phcenician origin ? 

Note 13. § 36. The division of genders into masculine and feminineS- ^ 
the great division of nature; and was fully answerable to every purpo8^^» 
till tropes and figures, prosopopoeias and metaphors, were introduced int::-^^ 
language. The epicene gender seems to have a claim to priority over tlm^ 
neuter; though the latter embraces a wider field ; for in languages makiia^ 
three {^jCnders, the neuter is appropriated not merely to things having rm<> 
life, but is determined by the termination of the noun itself. Thus i-ti 
Greek, nouns ending in §f are considered as neuter, without reference t.c 
sex; so ^xt^tct, a boy, though masculine in signification, is neuter in end' 
iiig, and declined with the neuter article, r« ^mlttf; so x^^ttertct, adams^i 
is declined with the neuter article r6 Ko^ctrtof. But the epicene or coin- 
mon gender is expressive of a common genus or species, of which both 
genders may be predicated ; as, man, comprehending both male and j 
female, is declined o xeti n uvB^ct^e^; and eeoc also is declined in the sanid 
way. Thus in Herodotus, rnv yweetKet tiyou ctvr^r tuf 0i«f, i^^oTgvx»^* *"' 
Tr,¥ ctvd^»>7roit> The gender of nouns is in some languages arbitrary. It ha* 
been extended from things animate to every thing in the creation : stones, 
trees, rivers, mountains, &c. have been marshalled in the ranks. Some 
are made wholly masculine; some wholly feminine; some epicene, com- 
mon or doubtful ; some wholly neuter. This is the case in the Greek and 
Latin ; the other languages chiefly adopt the division of masculine and 
feminine, whilst the German has a neuter form for its article. The 
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n^lish, generallj speaking, is true to the Hebrew, liaviny; its substan 
v^a indeclinable, except as to plural endings, wliicli is observable also in 
le vnodern languages, except the Oennau. The English, has in some 
SMT cases, a form different for the feminine. Custom, from time imme- 
lorial, has, in some languages, fixed the masculine to some nouns, as to 
^e sun ; and the feminine to others, as to the moon. The Hebrew word 
^^ "llie stars is masculine; and so is the Greek : the Latin word for them 
* neuter. The gender of pronouns shall be noticed when we treat of 
^^^rii- Gender belongs to verbs in the Hebrew and its dialects, and it is 
^^-ry partially used in Greek and Latin with verbs. Number, case and 
J^rson are inseparable from nouns, pronouns and participles; and num- 
ber and person from verbs; and the infinitive mode, as being the substan- 
tive mode of the verb, is subject to case, and is (particularly in the Greek) 
governed by prepositions, and preceded by the article. 

Oender and person, though at first view they may appear alike, yet 
convey very different ideas. Oender expresses the difference of sex; 
P^^son, that of individuation. Individuation, therefore, hfts the same dis- 
tinction as person, /is one individual speaking of himself; thou is an- 
®*her spoken to; he is another spoken of. The first person cannot but 
^ present, and wants not therefore the distinction of gender to designate 
nun. The second porson is always supposed to be present, but as he may 
?^ <^nly one individual, or some individual of the number present, he must, 
"^ hearing a part of the discourse, be addressed with the distinction of gen- 
"^^ ; and to this branch of the subject it will be seen that the Hebrew 
^^^\ its dialects have alone paid attention, and that they only have aflixed 
gender to the pronoun of the second person. The third person is always 
^^nsidered as absent, and as the object discoursed about. Nor is a neuter 
deeded in all these. 

Note 14. §39. Besides these two ways of distinguishing the gender 
^^ nouns, which seem so well to fit all the languages, tnereare other ways 
*^ determining the matter ; the English for this purpose prefixes a; noun, 
^ttinoun or adjective to the substantive ; as, 

A cock-sparrow, ,A hen-sparrow. 

A he -goat, A she -goat. 

A male child, A female child. 

^V)d the Greek prefixes the article ; as, • T«^^f y«$, 9 v«^0cyo$ -, • Gia;, n @c«; i 

Note 15. §44. Of all the languages under my present consideration, 

^ne can lay just claim to a dual number upon principles of variation in 

e termination of declension, except the Greek. For, to say that it 

ists in the Hebrew and its dialects, and then to point us, on the one 

id, to instances of things of which two exist in the same subject, as 

els, eyes, &c. and then to refer us, on the other, to the masoretic 

Its, is not to the purpose in my present work, in which I stand as a 

>rter of grammatical distinctions in declensions and conjugations. 

»nce, then, did the Greeks obtain the idea of a dual number.^ Does 

nsuage present us with the same peculiarity ? I answer, it is to be 

I in the Maeso-Gothic and the Sanscrit. Nor is this strange. The 

gi were Scythians, and the Scythians were Getae, or Goths : and 

himself freely acknowledges that the Exxtiftzn ♦•'»>»» the Grecian 

1, was from barbarians, and that the barbarians were older than they. 

'his subject, Jamieson observes, that ^' the Mseso-Gothic and Greek 

E e 
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resemble each other in the use of the dual, with this diAerence, that) in- 
stead of the second and thini persons, as in the active voice, in Greek, 
it occurs on] J in the first and second in MFeso-Grothic. The dual was 
used in pronouns by the Anglo-Saxons and Alemanni. It is still retained 
in Icelandic, and extended to verbs." 

I have observed in § 41. that substantives, &c. have three numbers ; and 
I may add that all parts of speech which are subject to declension and 
conjugation have alike the privileges of number ; thus, articles, substan- 
tives/adjectives, pronounS) verbs, participles, have all reference to 
number. 

Note 16. $ 45. A noun is said to be in regimen, or in construction, 
when it is in a particular relation to a noun following it, or has a pronoun 
suffix, as pM oSd, kings of the earth ; oSo his king ; in these expressions, 
1^0 is saia to be in regimen, or construction. 

The noun in the possessive is, in the Greek and Latin, which form their 
cases by difference of termination, governed by' that noun which, in the 
Hebrew, is considered as being in regimen. In the Greek, therefore, the 
noun in the posi^essive is the noun in regimen ; as, • y#^$ rv Btw, lex Dei, 
But this circumstance is reversed in Hebrew ; as Mr. Frey obsenres, 
*' When two nouns are related to each other, so as to require the prepo- 
sition of between them, the former is gov^medy and undergoes a cnange, 
and is said to be in regimen^ or contracted;*^ thus, DTiSk iYWi, the law of 
God, or God's law. The latter is the only proper English possessive; 
for if taking the words m the order in which they stand in other Iangu8||;e8 
we say, the law of Grod, then God is not in the possessive, but in the oh* 
jective. The same remarks apply to ihe French, Italian and Spanishi 
which have no possessive formed by a deflexion of the noun itself. The 
German has. In the Gothic Gospel, and also in the Saxon, will be found 
the same peculiarity that is found in English. ^* Goths im sunus ;'' lite- 
rally, Goa'^s lam son, Saxon, «' ic DoSip punu am,'' 1 God's »o» «». 
Matt, xxvii. chap. 43. So the old English genitive was in is, and nowbf 
contraction in s, preceded by an apostrophe. See § 48. p. 74. 

Note 17. § 52. Embraces all the peculiarities and anomalies of nouns; 
and 

I. OF THE GREEK. 

First Declension. 

Of the JVbminative Singular. 

Nominatives in t^ are sometimes written with «; as, unrtint ^^ 
finrterni; Iliad «', 175; and ivtfx for iutmi Iliad ^', 107; which are no- 
minatives of the iEolic dialect, and the foundation of Latin nouns tn* m^ 
borrowed from the Greek, such SiSpoeta, athleta, cometa. fn 

Of the Genitive Singular. 
Some nouns in «$ and n;, make « after the Doric form, in the genitite; 
as, proper names, « e^v/u^?, genitive rv e«rfus; and so lySW$, Au9tlf, AnfHt 
Mta-vtttfy Kf)^«$, B^tcriXu^i and common names; as, ^«/M/M«y«;, ^^rciNKf 
/S«(^«(. •^tvtfiotTtif* ^ome have both « and «; as, « «^;^vTii4, e:cnitive fs 
«i(»t;rv and -«j in like manner 7rv0etyo^ufi ^ctr^ttx^ttiti ^iiT(«Atf«f, •^viv 
9n^eiii y(**«W Nouns in S«, ^«, ^« and « pure, (that is, with a vowd 
before it,) make their genitive in as^ as, a4«!», |w«(tf«> 9/»f^«9 f i;k<« ; luid n 
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s contracted in ««; as, fifm from /mfam. Some n(nins in a« and ($m 
;o the genitives in «^; as, mwtt^et : and proper names ; as, <^iA#^9A«, 
efxA«) MfA;^«, the three last of which are found in Josephus. 
i flK drop.0- in the genitive ; aS) ^i^nu rv t^m • ^•in^, m ^Jii* 

Of the Dative Singular. 
latives of let, Ctty ^k and « pure are in «£. 

Of the Vocative Singular. 

s in ff and « have always their vocatives like the nominative. 
in tci and n^ reject r in the vocative ; as, • 9t»9nt$, a ttttftn. But 
1 th;, as ir^«^i}ri}f, and those denoting countries and nations ; as, 
: poetic nouns in ^m;; as, xwAifrvf : and the compounds of fittr^w$ 

nd r^i fiat ; as, vfo^cr^n^, /3/;dA<0^«»Ai|f9 ««i}(»r^i/89$ ; also, A«yr«i) f»f 

and TrvftuxfAfii make their vocatives in ». Atm^trn^ makes the vo- 
[1 9, as in Iliad ir^ 31 ; but twwfl», vt^tknyt^tnt, futtuTtc, ^vtrth which 
Q Homer, are not vocatives as some grammarians have asserted, 
stead of nominatives, bat reallj nominatives of the iESolic, or, as 
J) of the Macedonian dialect. Contracted nouns in ns change it 

is in (rlnf have either 9 or <» in the vocative, as a> A«5-«f 9 i» Avm or A«r«» 
declension has always the nominative, accusative and vocative 
», the genitive and dative in «ip, the nominative and vocative plural 
snitive in «», dative in «i(, and accusative in mf. 

Second Declension. 

vocative of this declension is found, in four instances, like the no- 
e; for, the common tongue sometimes imitated the Attic dialect; 
, whence the Latin O Deus, and « vr#i. Hem tu. 

Third Deolbmsion. 

Of the Genitive Singular. 

e was formerly only one termination to this declension ; viz. the 
, after almost all consonants, and most of the vowels; and the r 
ited the nominative : and • put before it formed the genitive : thus 
^as originally rA»|i6«r$; fMAo fitXtTt; yfv, yfam rtratt Tir«irfi 

ind f4M^rvft ftet^rv^s ; w^, fvjct( ; ^Af4<, ^Xtfi%. 

whilst this was the case, the mode of forming the genitive singular 
\j\ viz. the simple insertion of • before the final 0*; thus* ^A#/S( 
^Af/80(. The dative and accusative were formed by the rejectioa 
inal 0-, and putting / ani « in their stead. The vocative is but the 
woked instead of named, and by its characteristic prefix wanted 
ige. The nominative plural inserted i before the r of the nomina- 
gular ; as, ^xtfitf. Tne genitive changed * it into «p ; as, ^xt^m. 
tive added 1 to the nominative singular, and made it ^Xifi^t i sn<i 
usative inserted • before the final r ; as, ^a%S#«. So that die noun 
sd unchanged, except by the insertion of vowelSy acting tke {Mirt 
lerviles to the root. 

notwithstanding the departure from this simple mode, which is 
owing to the introduction of the double Ii^tterSt l^^^f 9JBui lo the 
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interchange of letters of the same power euphonicB gratid; the genitive 
singi'.lar is easily to be found by the following rules ; viz. 

1. Words ending in any vowel, or in the consonants ? and g, add the syl- 
lable «( or r«( to the nominative ; as, cifnwt, r/rvw/Af ; f4,tXit fAiXtvs'^ v»f«' 
wKtafCi ; ievo^a/vy |f i>0^4tfyr«$. Most of these terminations also change « mtu • 
or cv i as, ^^xjt^iTf ^^xKdfToq ; rv^vit^ rvvvvT^^ ; also, 9 or v into % ; as, ff>«ift«r» 
wifitvoi ; ^A>Vf 4r4tf£«{. ^onie words also ending in •»», have the genitive in 

§^6t ; as, ^/Tot;!', ^<T«^(»(> 

2. Wonis ending in rr, J or 4'. put any of the following syllables before 
r ; viz. «, ^0, 50, P0, T0 or yro ; as, Aa/w.ir««) ;^«^«-«^0ff ; •(»<$■ d^n^d^ ; some also 
throw, away t ; as, ;^«^<fir> x^V'*"^^^ ; 1 or v as, ^l^vfy ^•rr^r ; or, change « 
into f ; as, «<0i(^, «<^f^0$ ; or ; v into t ; as, u^vf, if^f0«. 8ome divide the syl- 
lable, and put lor v -, as, C0f;f, /300s ; C«e*iXft/$, ^«0'iAf0C j y^mtn, y^tfi^ 

3. Nouns in 0^ form the u;enitive by putting g ^fore •$ ; as, Tt$j^9u rtix,fi » 
some in a>(, change the at into ; as, v^tt,9, ^^ff^* 

4. Words in q^ gen. 1^0$, lose 1 by syncope in the gen. and dat. sing, as, 
weirds 3r«r^0«', viir^i, accus. ar«r«^« ; so, /i«iit9^ and y»m^ ; but, S«^i|T«# and 
5t;y«rii^ (Uop t in all the oblique cases ; «y«^ takes e, or changes it for l; 

aS) «B9f^0S) •y^i^Ofy &c. 

Of the •^iccusative Singular. 

This generally ends in «. But, nouns in u, »$, «v« and §vsf which have t 
pure in the genitive, change $ of the nominative into t ; as, a^i^, gen. d^/*;* 
accus. 0^<y. nom. Car^vt, gen. C0r^t;0s, accus. Cor^t/y ; noin. y«Bt»$9 ^en. wmtu 
accus. y«t;y ; nom. iavi, gen. €00;, accus. C0t;9. But, Barytones in i« and vu 
i. e. not accented on the last syllable, which have 0^ impure in the geni- 
tive, make the accusative both in «e and 9 ; as, nom. c^ut ^en. f(<}«f, accus. 
f^i^ii and c^/y ; nom. fsnXvst gen. yfijAuSo^, accus. feijXvltt and puiAvf* To 
these add the compounds of ifcvf, which, thou£i;h it has itself only wtm, 
have both « and y ; as, vtXwoitt and voXv-sraw- Oxytones, i. e. words hav- 
ing an acute accent in the end, form the accusative in «, if they be simple 
nouns ; as, eXzrn, accus. iXzrtlm ; but, if compounded, they end rather in 
y, ; as, eviXzrti, accus. gviXzrif* K,x%ig, has in the accusative both »Afi}k and 
xAf<y ; zrat^, both Trettlec and 9-«/y. Xct^ifi signifying favour y makes ^tt^t^ 
when relating to a heathen goddess, it makes ^ec^trtc. 

Ati makes htt ; a««$ makes A««y, contracted a«$, gen. x«o(, accus. x«y. 

Of the Vocative Singular, 
The vocative is generally like the nominative. But, it differs, 

1. By changing the long vowel of the noun to a short one ; as, • wttrii^$ 
voc. a zrctri^ ; (re^rn^, voc. « o-uTt^ ; and, we sometimes find mtti^, 

2. By rejecting the final «- from nominatives in ev^ and 4u^ ; and, from 
barytones in t? and v^ ; as C^riAiv?, a ^xa-ixtv ; ^ovs* •» C0V ; but, V0v« 
makes u zrov?, and ahvs* « o^ot/f ; 0^/$ makes v c^i ; ysnAv^, « yf^Xv ; those 
in v^ circuinHexed ; as, ^'^v;. tt ^^v also some proper names ; as, 00«f > # 
€)0« ; but, a-»xxfjnsi eXvt9, ;^x«/i«t/«, retain the final §. 

3. By rejecting of fiom the genitive, in nouns ending in «$ gen. tfy^rj and 
in i)y gen. fy0« ; in d^, gen. fg0«; and, in o^^, gen. 0^05' 

4. By chanj;i;ing « into 0, in words ending in ^ ; as, f»r«^, « txr*^. 

5. By changing ««-, gen. «eyTor into «y ; as, 2b-0X:;S«a««$, « wXvhtf^tif ; mtrnt) 
a eu»9, and by the poets «/« ; and, ttt, gen. fyrof into i y ; as, ;g«^ifif , ^* 
^<i9 ; i^Xiiif makes «» xXei? and « «xi«. 
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6* Bj rejecting the final | ; as, «r«|, a> «f«. Nouns in a and ««-» have the 
vocative like the dative ; as, M'rctt dat. and voc. A«rd/ ; so «<}«f 

Proper nouns, change the long vo>%el into a short one ; as, Av«XAtfy, «i 
Aflr»XAty. Nouns in ttvt gen. iirr«f-f have sometimes the vocative both in $t 

and iff as, TeXcttctttf, gen. s-A«}c«iirTd5'» voc. vXcCMet and trx^xof y. 

(>/^ ^Ae Dative Plural. 

This is formed as follows ; viz. 

1. From the dative singular, by taking or before $, if it ends in i pure or 
^<, and rejecting t» J", tf and f ; as, Cor^w/, Cot^wc* ; rufcuTi, nafMtri ; Xttfiwot^iy 

2. By changing «irr< into ot/rr uhen the penultima of the dative is long 
by position, and ivrt into uo-i ; as, rihvrt, ri$eio-t. 

d. From the nominative singular, by adding $ to nouns ending in |, ^^ 
or 0* after a diphthong; as, xo^«|, »o(«|< ; tf^A^', M^tf^"! ; fiartXivs, /3«0-i- 
Afvo'i : but x]e/;, genitive xTgy«$, makes xtc0-< ; vts^, genitive toJa;, makes 
srto*! ; 0Vf, genitive a>to;, makes atrt ; /3«;, ^«»;, makes /Sor^, with the poets. 
The compounds of %ti, as ^n^c <(, make firi^ert. 

4. Nouns in 9^, genitive f^o^, and by syncope ^0$, make the dative plu- 
ral in mrt ; as, TFttm^s ^etr^aa-t ; «fi-if^ not syncopated makes «$*^«^i ; «^y(» 
«i»^F«i0^i ; vid(, vfAci ; but yof-n^ makes yttfti^crt ; and r^m^, 0-«mi(ri. 

Datives plural and verbs ending in 1 and t, and sometimes 9, add t whea 
die next word begins with a vowel. 

II. OF THE LATIN. 

First Declension. 

Of the Genitive Singular. 
The ancient genitive was often in ah and is thus used by Lucretius. It 
is also thus used by Virgil in his iEneid) auldi in medio. 
. Greek derivatives in as and es, retain their Greek characteristics. 

V 

r 

Of the Dative and Mlative Plural. 

These are made in adua in the following words : anima^dea^ equayfamula^ 
Jitta^ tidertoy muia, nata. 

Second Declemsion. 

Of the Vocative Singular. 

FiUuMygeniust and proper names in iua^ make the vocative singular in i; 
WA,fiiiu8yJHi; genius f geni; Firgiliusy VirgiU. Deua is the same in the vo- 
cative, for the reason stated in this note in regard to the Greek ^f^. 

Third Declension. 
« Of the Dative and Accusative Singular. 

Some nouns make the dative singular in i, and the accusative in tm^ 
follewing the Greek form. 
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Fourth Declbnsiov. 
Of the Dative Plural. 

A few nouns make the dative and ablative plural in iibus. Of the Latin 
declensions, it maj be observed that they bear evident marks of close 
affinity to the Greek. The two first declensions have their terminations 
as much alike as the genius of the two languages will admit; for Mi es, 
a and e are clearly the same in Latin as •«, m, « and « in the Greek, and 
this coincidence of termination determined me on adopting the division of 
Greek nouns by Parkhurst into three declensions, as adapted to show the 
similarity of the two languages. Also it dues in both ot them throw the 
imparisyllabic, which comprise such a vast variety of endings, into the 
third declension. In regard to the formation of genitives singular, nomi- 
natives plural, and indeed all obi itjue cases, I must beg again to notice 
what I observed of the original terminations of Greek imparisyliabics ; ^ ; 
viz. that there was originally only one termination, i.e. r, after almost j^* 4t 
all consonants and most of the vowels, and that the insertion of • before^^ -e 
the final o-, formed the genitive : and as the f of the Latins is the repre-^- ^» 
sentative of the • of the Greek before o- in the third declension, let us tak< 
the finals of Latin nouns, and try them on the principle laid down in th 
Greek ; thus, agger, suppose it originally written aggert^ the genitive b; 
the insertion of i before «, is aggeris ; veritat^ veritata, genitive verit^tia 
genu, gents J genitive gentia ; juventua, juventuta^ jtatetUutia. This will ob 
tain further illustration, first, by noticing the formation of Greek word _ s 
adopted by the Latin ; as, r^/x-v^, r^t^^h* s^enitive mwti^i : Latin, irifin 
trifioday genitive trifiodta : ^Xmf>^v(, x^«^i;}$, genii ive x^pui^vfaf; Lad 
chlamya, chlamyda^ genitive chlamydia, Second, by noticing Latin won 
having two terminations in the nominative, and only one in the genitive 
as, arbor or arboa, honor or honoay labor or laboa ; suppose t^tem orieinall ^_ 
having the two letters r«, as arbor a j honora^ iabora : and on the anaTogic^B'' 
principle laid down, they make in the genitives arboria^ honoria^ labari^* 
fake upon the same principle nouns ending in a vowel, as aermo^ marg'^9 
tendoy dogma, moly, and suppose their ending to have been, aermona^ ma'^'* 
gina, tendina^ dogmata^ moiya ; and we have aermonia^ marginia^ tendm£^t 
dogmatia and molyoa, (the latter remaining with the Greek o,) in the gcrai- 
tive. This view of the subject is not taken by me with any desire of 
altering the orthography, or of turning back to a mode of spelling which i^ 
older than most of the oldest specimens of the Greek and Latin ; but witb 
a view of showing that the nearer we approach to a state of nature, in the |j^ 
use of a spoken language, the ^eater we find to be the simplicity and 
uniformity prevalent in it ; the simpler the arrangement of cases, decleo- 
sions, conjugations, modes, tenses, (Sec. and where the most aimplicitj 
reigns, there exists the least variety. 

IIL OF THE GERMAN. 

There is but one declension in the German language. 

General Rules. 

1. Substantives of the feminine gender admit no variation in case in 

the singular number. 
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2. The vocative in both numbers is always the same as the correspond- 
ig nominative. 

3. There is no ablative in the German langnase ; what is called an 
^lative in other lan^ages cajn only be expressed in German by prefixing 
preposition governing a dative case ; and the German ablative is nothing 
se but the dative, with any preposition that governs that case ; which 
lie holds good in both numbers. 

4. The nominative, genitive and accusative of the plural are always 
le same. 

5. The dative c^se plural always ends in n« 

The genitive case in the singular of the masculine and neuter is made 
3 in English by the addition of an ^, and sometimes e$, as, H^ t)atnr^ 
Itt^, Che Other's house : except in nouns masculine following the second 
pecimen, in sect. 49. p. 75. 
The plural is made by adding to the nominative singular, 

In the masculine gender, t^ en or et. 

In the feminine gender, e, er or en. 

In the neuter gender, e or er* 

Camceming Plurals. 

Substantives of the masculine gender, terminating in e(, en, et, those of 
.« neuter gender in e, (i(, en, er, and all diminutives, are the same in the 
Yjral as in the nominative singular. 

"The vowels d, 0, % in the singular are changed into the diphthongs i, h, 

in the plural. 

Cfthe Genitive Singular. 

1. Substantives of the masculine gender ending in e^ en* er, and neu- 
K*8 in e, ef, en, er, and all diminutives, take ^ only in the genitive. 

S. Substantives ending in ^, ^^ t^, $, have their genitives ending ia 
> invariably. 

S. Substantives of the masculine gender, ending in e, terminate their 
'Viitive in n^, and the n remains in all the succeeding cases, singular and 
Ka ral ; as, ^et}, or ^et}e, the heart, makes tjttitn^ in tne genitive. 

Of Plurals ending in ig. 

3^foun8 ending in i§ form their plurals in e; as, H^ }eugnif, the testi- 
J^tiy ; plural, ^ie jeugnif e. 

€f Plurals in en. 

1. S)(i^ auje, the eye ; plural, tie mtf^en. 

/% Nouns whose singular ends in e, form their plural by the addition 
tt ; as, t)te c^aUf the gift; plural, Me gafcen. 

T*he same rule may be applied to the feminine nouns ending in e( or er ; 
^» between (n and m, the e is dropped ; as, tie rtgel, the rule, plural, 
^ teaeln ; Me febet, the pen, plur&I, txt fetern. 
Except the termination ur; as, caricatur, caricature, pi. hit cancaturen. 

These three vowels, 0, 0, tt, are frequently, and more particularly in 
ll^iiosyllables, changed into i, i, ft> in the plural number ; as, ba^ buc^, 
•^^ book, pliiriil, h\$ Wicker. 
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Exceptions. 
Neuter nouns which form their plural in r, and those of all s;ender8 
whose plurals end in n, do not alter their vowels > as, tx^ ja^t, the year, 
plural, We jabtf. ^ 

Observations. 

1. Compound words terminating in mann, form their plural by changing 
it into (mtf ; as, ^er i)au))rmann, the captain, plural, ^auptUute; hufmmi, 
merchant, fanflrute. 

2. OT^ann, with a single n, signifies one or ihey ; as, man fagt, one says, 
or they say. 

Declension of Proper ^%uns. 
Nom. Worn, Rome. 
Gen. 9tom^, of Rome. 
Dat. }u, ill, or nac^ SKom, to Rome. 
Ace. 9t0ttt, Rome. 

All other names of towns are declined according to the above exam- 
ples ; and those of men and Heathen deities according to the following* 



Masculine. I Feminine. 

N. ?fui)itfr. I N. TOtnett)a. 

G. 3upitft^. 
D. 3u|>itertt. 
A. 3ttT»<tern. 



G. 5!3^ine'rt)ett^. 
D. Winettftt. 
A. awmetten. 



Scriptural proper names are declined like the Latin. 

Note 18. $ 66. By the foregoing specimen of the mode of formiOS 
comparisons, it will be seen that the Hebrew and its dialects have reallj 
DO way of expressing what we mean by degrees of comparison ; at leasti 
they have no declensions in the adjective for the purpose. In what way> 
did they, therefore, compare one noun, expressing person or thing;, wit>^ 
another, so as to judge of their relative value ? I answer, by other m^' 
thods than those adopted by us. If we look into a Concornance of th^ 
Bible in English, we shall find that the comparatives more and moat ar^ 
very little used ; and in fact, in the Pentateuch, more is very seldom usc^ 
as a comparative affix to an adjective, and moag not often. One passagp 
where more is used in the Pentateuch is in Numbers, ^hap. xxii. ver. l^* 
** Sent again princes more honourable than they." l^'his is in the Hebrew 
constructed thus ; viz. hSkd D'133J1 n*2^ Q"^]ff rhw; and may be renderei 
literally /le sent firinces many and honoured from these. The Chaldee has '^ 
\h\XO pTp'l I'XUD \"r\T\ r\^\DT:h, or to send princes many and honourable ff^^ 
these. Again, in Genesis, chap, xxxviii. ver. 26. 'JDO np12f : this, in th^ 
Chaldee, is 'JD X\^y\^ she is righteous from me. Of those expressions, there" 
fore, which convey the idea of comparison, it may be said that the Hebrew 
and its dialects express them in the following way ; viz. 

I. In Comparatives, 
By firefixing the firefiosition D to the noun or pronoun which^ in the con^* 
fiarison^ falls short in the quality predicated of both. 1 know that this i^ 
iigainst the expressed statement of Mr. Frey, in his Hebrew GrammaTf 
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says that the comparative is formed by prefixing to the substantive, 
which the preference is ^ven» or the adjective " belonging to that 
JD, a D :" bat out of four instances adduced by him, nol one proves his 
nt, but the reverse. To instance one : HTI *7D0 Dnj^ rrn wn^m. 
re it is evident that in the comparison made, the preference in point of 
»tlety is given to the serpent (tfiH^n), the Bcrfient was more subtle t bnt 

D is prefixed to the noun n^n, which suffers in the comparison, and is 
lyed to possess the least of the quality spoken of. 

II. In Superlatives. 

L. By putting the word TKD after the adjective ; as, IKD !»0, very good. 

2. By prefixing 2 to tlie succeeding noun ; as, wm2 ^idh, the best 
ODg women. 

3. By repeating the adjectives; as, 31D 31D, exceeding good. 

1. By using two words nearly synonymous ; as, ]r3Ml *}]; poor and needy. 
5. By doubling nouns; aSyD'DK^ 'Dtsr, the heaven of heavens, or the high- 
heaven. 

Nor are these modes of forming comparisons ^culiar to the Hebrew 
i its dialects ; for, it is laid down by Veneroni in his Italian Orammar, 
tiat the positive is sometimes used, in the Italian language, instead of 
! superlative ; 'as, ^ la bella delle bdlle; as if one were to say, she is the 
:'est of the fair." 

* There is also another species of the superlative ; for we say, tm uomo 
to ddtto, to signify a very learned man." 

In the formation of the comparisons of adjectives, there is one feature of 
lieniblance on which I subjoin a few words, and that is, that they are all 
lowed by some particle. I have noticed the use of the D in the He- 
*wand its dialects, as affixed to the noun that loses in the comparison, 
d will take notice of the different words in each of the languages, in 
'Desis, chap, xxxviii. ver. 26. 
^ Hebrew, '3DD npiv. 
^ Chaldee, 'JD nKat. 

• Sjriac, > 1 1 VQ ]d% 
O-reek, Ath»en»rxi 0«tfMt^ 9 tyn* 
l«atin, Justior me est. 

dnglish. She hath been more righteous than I. 
French, Elle est plus juste que moi. 
Xtialian, Ella e piu giusta di me. 
Spanish, Mas justa es que yo. 
Crerman, @ie i|l gevecfeter Hnn icft. 

1 M^hich it appears that the D of the Hebrew and its dialects ; the 9 of 
Grreeks ; the guam of the Latins, (which is used elsewhere* tiioudi 
*^^ this passase ;) the than of the English ; the gue of the French ; the 

and di of the Italian; the gue of the Spanish; and the ttm of the 
naans; all perform the same offices in their respective languages. 
But, as in some of the languages, more than one particle is used to ex- 
e^ what is meant by the English than, we must take some notice of 
em; and, 

1. Of the French. 

^^ which the following rules relate to the present case. 

Ff 
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1. The particle Man, ivhich follows the comparative in English^ is ren- 
dered in French by gue before the next noun or pronoun ; asi 

<* II est plus habile que son fr^re ; 

He is more ingenious than his brother. " 

2. The simple comparatives /t/u« and moins, meeting with a number, ai 
attended by the preposition de ; as, 

" II a plus de vingt ans, and ntver filua que. 

He is above twenty." 
Therefore the preposition above^ before a noun of number, must always 
rendered into French by filu9 </e." 

2. In Italian. 
The word than, is not expressed by che, but by the articles of the genitir~ re 
c/f , del, delloy delta, dei, degii, delle. When the word than is followed by a^^n 
article or a pronoun possessive ; as, than the^ than my^ &c. the word th t m 
is expressed by the definite articles del, dello, &c. ; as, 
'^ Clearer than the sun ; piil chi6.ro del s6le. 
But, if the word than is not followed by an article or a pronoun possessi^ 
than is expressed by the article di ; as, 

<' More learned than Cicero ; piu dotto di Cicerone.^ . 
If after thanj there happens to be a pronoun possessive, followed by a noi 
of quality or kindred in the singular, than is expressed by the article di; 
*' More handsome than my brother ; piu bello di mio fratello.'* 
We may likewise make use of the definite article ; but, in that case, 
must iplace the pronoun after the noun substantive, and we must say, 

" Piu bello del fratello mio." 
If the pronoun possessive is in the plural number ; as, my brothers, 
must use the definite articles d6 and delle ; as, 

" More powerful than my brothers ; piu potente de* mici fratellL"- 
If the word than is followed by an adjective, or by a verb or adverb, i"*:: '« 
rendered by che; example, 

'* More white than yellow ; pi\i bianco che gidllo." 
If the comparison is made between two substances, than must also be ren- 
dered by die; example, 
"Virgil pleases me more than Ovid ; Virgilio mi pi^ce piii che Ovidic" 

3. In GfTVfian* 

The word than is expressed in German by ^U or t)Cnn always following 
the comparative ; as, cv \\\ xdd)tx afg (or Hxxw) SvJfu^, he is richer than 
Crojsus. 

The superlative in German is always follwed by l>cn, or Utttet, or by 
the genitive case alone ; as, cv i|l X>it bcflc Von feinm ^^nUcrtt, or er i|? ^^^. 
tejle untcffcincn 35nUrcn, or, cr ifl tier 6c|lc fcinct $Svu^cr, he is the bestot 

his brothers. 

Note 19. § 67. The irregularity of adjectives has arisen, not from any | i< 
radical inability in any class of words, to admit of the same deflexions aS 1 « 
others, but from the gradual disuse, or obsoleteness of certain words itt |^ ^ 
their positives. Comparatives or superlatives ; and from grammarians, in 
completing their forms, filling up the apparent deficiencies from other 
words. Of the languages under discussion, the Greek seems to have as 
many apparent irregularities as any; apparent 1 say, for the irregularities 
are the work of grammarians, who, instead of simplifying by grammatical 
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lalysis, have perplexed bj theoretical invention. And the department 
' lexicography, has been rendered abstruse, bv condensing the matter^ 
id by throwing parts of several forms to make up one. 
Further ; the Greeks, in the formation of comparisons, do not seem to 
ive confined themselves to adjectives, but to have compared nouns, firo- 
<uns^ verbs, fiarticifiles^ adverbs and firefiositions. 

1. Nouns. A^n;, Comp* «^(/«rr. Superl. u^t^oi. In the sense of military 
:cellence, eL^u»9 and «g<r«f are repeatedly used by Homer. 



POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE, 


SUPERLATIVE. 


BfAo? 


fiiXri^cg, or 


/3fAT<ivy 


y8«AT«T6«, or /3f AT<f*f 


Kf«T»« 






»^«T<fO€ 


Kge/wr 


x^tiwiffj or 


K^itrratf 




Xtt^ 


;c«c«"' 




X^V^^i 


Ex^o? 


tx^itif 




tx^ttoi 


Al0>;^«; 


ectr^tnf 




€ttTxi^»9 


JUv^oi 


XVOtOft 




xv^tfif 


KecXXog 


tcccX?\.iaiV 




xet^iXtfof 


K8^^0( 


Xf^%«9 




xe^otTOf 


BmriMvf 


fiecffiXtvrt^^i 




fixtrtXturetff 


©f«; 


^atTt^ag 




dt«rT«r«; 


^c/^ 


<p»^6Tt^oi 




^A>^«r»Tt9 


KAm^us 


KXi9r\iTS^0i 




KADTriftfTt; 


K^^jU.^^ 


x^etfcitTt^ag 




x^mfiiUrmrti 


n^Dxl^ 


wAnitl'rf^*^ 




9FX9ixltr*ro$ 


noTijf 


WtfTiff^*^ 




^«Ti$*«rd$ 


Ttyci 


^ly/ori^ 




giy/ffoff 


i2. Pronouns. 








AvTo*, ipse, he 






«tfTdT«r0?9 ipsissimna 



-3, Verbs. 

Aivof, to leave hvn^og 

^t^a, to bear. (Piin^ttq 

Aa% to be willing xm»9, a«a»v 

*4. Participles. 

t^^atfiiuif Strengthened t^^aifttvs^t^ci 

5. Adverbs. 



«?« 


flCyA'Tf^flir 


fl»>iX 


^«AA«9 


xetra 


x«r«rTS^A» 


V9^^CI 


9r#g^AFTIgtf 






^tm 


^tftfr 


so-« 


tTHTt^dg 


6. Prepositions. 


a^u^i^9s 


tiarig 


VTf^Tf^o; 



|MT«$, by crasis, w^etroi^ and doubling the 
lyyt^ff lyywTi^fjj fyyi«fp 



Fossiusy &c. Plautus. 

«yA»T«ro; 

vTi^TtfTt;, by syncope 

?r^«rtfT0$9 by syncope 
superlative s-^Amrt^ 
fVyvT«rtf, fVyif#; 



Nor is the English vrithoHLt some approach to similaritj in these mattera 
in adverbs ; as> tifif ufifier, ufimou : and in prepositions ; as near^ nearert 
nearest. 

Our English adverb qfar, seems also to be immediately from the Greek 
«^«^ and has comp. farfAer or furiher^ hup* furthest w farthest, and even 
has a double comp. h»,furthermore, and superU furthermost s of the Italian 
buono it may be observed, that it also has the comp* piu buono, and its 
sup. buonissimo. 

Note 20. $. 68. Besides the form of the German adjectives, given in the 
tables in the 68th section, there is a second form given, as follows ; 





Singular, 




Plural. 




M. F. 


N. 


Common to all genders and cases. 


Nom. 


gutc, %nUf 


gute 




Gen* 


guten, duten, 


guten 


guten 


Dat 


guten, gttten. 


guten 


Ace* 


j^uten, gttte, 


gwte 


. 



Mrhich is used in the following manner, viz* 

1. An adjective, if it be preceded by the article ^cr, by a numeral* or 
any pronoun, whose nominatives singular have the terminations r, e, ^, is 
declined according to the second form : of this description are, bet^ ^i^^ 

nianctet, ;eber, bi^or, jenet, Detfelbe, Derjenige, foWet, xotWv, fceibc, as, 

ttt gutemann; the good man, 
tiefev ftromme tdter ; the pious father, 
mc^n(btm bb^tn menfc^ ; to many a wicked man. 
ttnfet, tUtVy and it^r, are to be excepted, for the ft and r, are not, properif 
speaking, the inflection of the nominative; the same rule must be observed* 
it more than one adjective follow the article, as, teifer (^Itt btat)etn(Utit* 
this old brave man. 

2. An adjective, if it be preceded by the article ein, or by a pronoun 
whose nominative and accusative sing, have not the terminations, et, (, t^* 
and en, e, e^, assume these terminations in the nominative and accusative 
sing, but in all other cases, and in the genders of both numbers, termi- 
nate in in. 

Of this description are, cin, fein, t)iel ; the posessives, mein, bein, ^tvn^ 
unfer, euer, iijx, t>tvo, and the personals, icfe, bu, er, &c. as, icb avmer matt«) 
I poor man. 

The same rule must be observed, if more than one adjective follow the 
article or pronoun, as, Detu gutev alter ef)rtic^et tatet, thy good old honest 
father : as an exception to the preceding rules, it may be observed, that 
the nominative, the vocative, (which is like the nom.) and accusative 
plurals, sometimes terminate in e, as, meine (Urme (ip)>en9 my poor lips* 

if an adjective unpreceded by any other word, goes before a substantive^ 
the first is declined according to the first form, as, tctf^er wpin, red wine. 
If two or more adjectives, unpreceded by any other word, go before a 
substantive, the first is declined, according to the first form, and the others 
adopt the second, that is, the nominative and accusative cases singular, 
terminate in er, e, e^, and en, e, e^, respectively, and in all other cases and 
genders> of both numbers, terminate in en; as, 

guter weifcr tjatct, good wise father. 

gutem VDeifen ^ato:, to a good wise father. 

teife fuge ftncfet, ripe sweet fruit* 

teifet filler ftuc^t, of ripe sweet fruit. 
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' a numeral precedes an adjective^ in those icai^e» inhere the numeral has 
>t the termination of the first form, the'adjiM>tite assumes 4liem; in all 
her cases the adjective follows the second form ; as, 
iWtt) ((tnge tage, two long days. 
p^tt)tt (dttgen ta^tj of two long days. 
^re9 iKiare tijaitty three dollars ready money. 
htttfttbMnn t^atet> of three dollars ready mone^. 
he masculine and neuter gender of the genitive sing, to avoid the repe- 
don of the letter ^, are sometimes made to terminate in en ; as; geta^e^ 
t^t^, strait course; it is better expressed by getdten toege^; the termina- 
on of the substantive preventing any doubts respecting case. 

For a similar reason the dative case of adjectives ending in m^ as atm, 
c. is sometimes terminated in en rather than em. 

Participles, as far as relates to their declensions, do not differ from ad- 
ctives. 

Of the declensions of adjectives it may be observed generallvv that in 
Lch of the languages in wnich they are declinable, they follow uie declen* 
ons of nouns of the same gender and termination. The feminincs of 
tjectives in the Hebrew and its dialects, are declined in both sing, and 
ur. like nouns, and are subject to the same rules as to regimen, when 
aced in similar circumstances. 

l^oTE 21. § 69. I have here put tcfiutttf as the assumed comparative of 
^^^•«, not because it really is so, but merely to preserve uniformity in 
y tables, in which I have considered, that many adjectives have their 
-^ees of comparison filled up from obsolete words. If We take notice 
at the Latins have an adjective amanus, denoting fileaaant, &c. we may 
ajsonably conclude, that uiey derived it from the obsolete positive of the 
reek MfivtMf, which may be naturally supposed to have been ttfutus; of this 
Ijective it may be noted, that in common with all others in like circum- 
ftoces it is capable of all contractions existing in nouns ; thus 
in the Accus. singular, it will have ttfittufccy ttfuufx, m/mw 
in the Nom. & Yoc. plur. »fiu$u9tiy df^wtis, ufte^m^ 

in the Accus. plural, afitinfo^, ufAuuttf, mfunm 

icl in the Nom. Ace. & Yoc. plur. neut. «c^fiF«y«, ttfutftty ttfuufo/. 
^oTB 22. § 71. The numeral one has in most of. the languages not only 
Variation of termination as to gender, but also as to nuniber. This hav- 
S been noticed in the preface needs not now be repeated. The Latin, 
^rman and Greek having .considerable uniformity in this numeral, I here 
•cline them. 







GREEK. 




LATIN. 


GBRMAK. 




I 


M. 


F. 


N. 


Singular, 
M. F. N. 


M. F. 


N. 


J 


*'$ 


fAUt 


%f 


unus, una, unum 


tin, tine, 


(in 


• 


•ff 


fcittg 


tm 


uniusi unius, unius 


mt€j einer. 


cim$ 


L 


*9I 


fltCt 


tft 


uni, uni, uni 


einew, einer, 


einem 


M 


fty« 


filtt* 


i* 


unum, unam, unum 


etnen, tint^ 


tin 



"•[ 9WW ftttbw • gw vmuui, uiiaiu, uuuui j <^»4I1^II, «-»iu 

«}f 1$ and fitiiui, as the compounds of us, are declined in the 



same way, 
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tf^f ffCy tthfMfi fiii^tmy f*n2trt^ ftnhfttf sometimes occur. 

Note 23. $ 71- The numeral for two is also thus declined in the GreeLs 
Latin and German, 



N. 
6. 
D. 
A. 



M. 

•I )v«. 



F. 



N. 



CV6t9 & ^vjri 



Ttf OVO 



M. F. N. • 

duo, duse, duo 

duorum, duarum, duorum 

duobus, duabus, duobus 

duo8,duo, duas, duo 



Common* 
j»Ct?, or imm 
^xotm> jwccnet 
jwetjni, jmeetien 
]wtt)y jwcen 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



Note 24. $ 71. The numeral for three is also declined as follows, viz.. 






tres, tres, tria 

trium, trium, trium 

tribus, tribus, tribus 

tres, tres, tria 



^otb 25. $ 71. The numeral for four is thus declined, viz. 



t>tepet 
brepen 



G. 
D. 

A. 



%\^X indeclinabL 



Quatuor, indeclinable. 

From five to one hundred, both inclusive, are not declined in the Greet; 
from two hundred they are declined thus : 

M. $t }tti»9Ti9i* F. tci hmxcnetu N. r« ittutdTiti, &C. up to ;^iXi«c«f» 

Note 26. § 71. Chaldee and Sjriac Cardinals, omitted in page 88. 



jnn 
NnSn 

10;; in 

•id;; .'»in 

•^d;; nSn 

id;; x;;3*^« 

fiD;; lyon 
•id;; Kris' 

no;; K;;3iy 
•id;; JDn 

nni t^'^D;; 

p'^ni }^nD;» 

jnni i^nSn 

«;;2iNi t>*3iN 

Ki^Kr'i turns' 

K^jom pnn 
K;*iym p;»iyn 






I 



fOnv 



r 









2 
mi 



C920 

-^2p^ 

1350 



c- 



iL^rcw 



I 



an 



as2 



]xJvd2o 



'ti 



^a2c 



^ 



a 



i^ 



pn«D 
««D ;;3'iK 

«j<D ;;3i5' 

«j<D ;nyn 

pflS« p*^n 

paSK KnSn 

paSK ;;:i'i« 

paSx Niynn 

pa^K n^jy 

pa^N ;;3B^ 

paSx ^JDK^ 

pabx j?jyn 

I^aSx pn*?n 
paS« p;;3'i« 
paSx pt^DH 

paSx ynw 
paSx p;;3iy 

pa^N pon 
paSx p;»iyn 



F 




n 



V 



m 



^ 
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Observe that in the instance of the largest cardinal number except 
tie, occurring in the New Testament, the Syriac renders fifty thousand 
YMbQ.^ |2.Q.3^ and not ^ >*^^ ^.^JliiLM but here it follows the 
reek, which in Acts, chap. xiv. ver. 19, has fiv^t»iis vntrt, the Latin gtUngue 
yriadea^ and the French cinquante mille {li^cea d' argent, and the Italian 
nqunnte mila denari c/' argento^ and the Spanish, cincueiita mil dinerosf and 
le German, futtfji9 tmfin^ qrofc^en, and the English, j^^ry' thousand fiiecea 
''silver, which proves that the sum was indefinite ; I have therefore in the 
yriac followed analogy in putting ^ ^^^ ^-a.JL^>j for 50,0Q0. 

Note 27. § 72. In the Hebrew and its dialects, the Cardinal Numbers 
}ove twelve are used for the Ordinals. This may also be observed in 
rench, in the following circumstances, viz. 

1st In dating and speaking of years ; as Pan, mil seftt cent quatre-vingt 
Tufde Vere chretienne, 

2d. In naming days of the month, as, le deux, the second, le troia, the 
I ird, &c. but when du is put before moisy they do not say, Vun du moia^ 
it lefiremier du moia, 

Sd. When two ordinal numbers come together, the first is rendered 
L French by a cardinal ; as le dix ou douzieme^ the tenth or twelfth. 

4th. Speaking of Kings, &c. the French use the cardinal number with- 
ktthe article, instead of the ordinal with the article, as in English; as 
^icnri troia J Henri guatre^ Henry the third, Henry the fourth : but they 
ly also Henri firemier, but not le firemier, 

l^oTE 28. § 73. ** Every object, (says Harris,) which presents itself to 
le sense of the intellect, is eiUier then perceived for the^r«r time, or else 

recognised, as having been perceived be/ore; in the former case, it is 
i.lled an object of the^r«/ knowledge or acquaintance. Now as all co&- 
^rsation passes between fiarticulara or individual , these will often happen 
} be reciprocally objects, rns ^^^rng yvwM^, that is to say, till that instant, 
pacquainted with each other : what then is to be done P How shall 
^e speaker address the other, when he knows not his name ? Or how 
•xplam himself by his own name, of which the other is wholly ignorant ? 
5^uns, as they have been described, cantfot answer the purpose. The 
y^t expedient upon this occasion seems to have been Ati^^i, that is point • 
Wf or indication by the finger or hand, some traces of which are still to be 
<>h9erved, as a part of that action which naturally attends our speaking. 
"Ut the authors of language were not content with this : they invented a 
race of worda to aufifiiy thia fiointing ; which words, aa they alwaya atood 
fi*^ substantives or nouna, were characterized by the name of Atrmfv^n*, or 
P^onouna. These also they distinguished into several sorts, calling them 
of the^r«r, the aecond, and the third fiersoriy with a view to certain distinc- 
tions;" Hermes, p. 63, 4, 5, and in note he says, " the description of the 
"Afferent fieraona as taken from Priscian, who took it from Appollonius, 
f^craona fironominum, sunt, tres, prima, secunda, tertia. Prima est, cum 
Ipsa quae loquitur de se pronunciat ; secunda, cum, de ea fironunciat, ad 
SUam directo sermone loquitur ; tertia, cum de ea, quae nee loquitur, nee 
*^ 8e directum accipit sermonem.*' xii. p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the 
8&iUe distinctions, TVT«ir fT^oo-tf^roy sc.) « vf^i c^vtv ^^ot^n • Asy^y; iivn^^i, m 
^{t Tit, sr^os of Xoyoii rgiToF, « Tre^i m tn^a* Gaza gram* 54. p. 152.*' Her- 
»f«, p. 69. 

But aliliough pronouns are thus used, generally to supply the pointing or 
ifidication of the noun, they are also used with-it, as in apposition, without 
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standing in the place ot the noon ; and that, in all three'persons ; as, in 
the first, nn^ ']Xvr\ ^sk, I thy fatker-in-law Jethro. Exodus, chap. xviiL 
ver. 6. In the second, ^DDjfD en^K nn»n, and thou a man, miw equuL Psalm, 
Iv. ver. IS. In the third, •▼«* h txh •»# ir#c> t# ^uv^tm, when he the apirU 
is came. John, chap. xvi. ver. IS ; and these represent the htia in the 
strongest point of view ; but seem more particularly to have reference ta 
objects fnf }f vrf^«« yr^vutf of the second acquaintance ; for they all refer 
to characters previously mentioned. 

But when we say '^heisa good m^n ;" he stands in the place of a noan 
before used, and can hardly be employed without such consideration. 

Pronouns in Hebrew have their origin from verbs, of which they are a 
part, the radical meaning of which, they retain ; and this will be noticed 
before I conclude this work. This is not the case with other languages ; 
they follow one another nearly in sound, but do not derive their vowels 
from verbs of their own. Being aflBxed^ or su£Bxed to Hebrew verbs, ftey 
distinguish the tenses, numbers and persons, the verb itself remainiag 
unchangeable. Prefixed to verbs in English and French, they are p'eatly 
useful in marking the numbers and persons. The Greek and Latm cea- 
jugate their verbs, so as to make them express the modes, tenses, mm- 
bers and persons without the use of pronouns, which they eenerally affix 
to the verbs when they intend to speak emphatically. This ia aua the 
case in Italian and Spanish, but not admissible in English, French ar 
German. 

Appollonius, (quoted by Harris,) makes it a part of the definitioB of 
the pronouns, to refuse coalescence with the article, " that therefore is a 
pronoun, which with indication or reference is put for a noun, and with 
which the article doth not associate." p. 225. Allowing the general ja^ 
tice of this remark, I may still notice that the coalition of the proaoa& 
with the article may take place in circumstances, in which peculiar defi- 
nitiveness, or Sfi|<$ of a person spoken of is required ; as for instancci 
suppose I say " he is a very wise person," and, I am asked by a by-stan- 
der " to whom does your language refer f " I may say, the he has reference 
to such or such a person. Here, it is evident, is the strongest instance 
of Ssi|/$ or definitiveness ; an instance too strong for purposes of generv 
conversation, and only needed in cases of most particular explanation , 
and in this way, it may coalesce with pronouns of each person, number} 
and so forth. 

To pursue this a little further in the language in which Appollonius 
made his remark, let us notice the pronoun «t;r*f. 

Of this word, Edward Leigh says, « awt*?, tfise, very often. Pronof^ 
at relativum* Xenoph. Interdum Demons trativum. Lucian." SeeLeigl^' 
Critica Sacra : of this word, Parkhurst says, " ttords, xvrv^ avf plainly 
from the Hebrew inx him, nnK her, inN it, with the prepositive article #,<» 
Ti, the same. Matthew, chap. v. ver. 46, &c." Parkhurst* a Greek Lerico"* 
in word Avro?. As a pronoun, it bears the mark of immediate derivation 
from nnx to come ; being «t or oLvr-^i he come, the present person spoked* 
of, the he, with or near tne person speaking of him; and contradistinguish* 
ed from txufq the he there or at a distance. Of «vt«$ then we may observe 
that it is often used with the article, and without any substantive conncc' 
ted, as in Matth. chap. v. ver. 46. chap. xxii. ver. 34 ; chap, xxvii. ver.44f 
Luke, chap. vi. ver. 33 ; chap. xvii. ver. 35 ; Acts, chap. xiv. ver. 1 ; chap* 
XV. ver. 27 ; Romans, chap. ii. ver. 1 ; chap. xii. ver, 16 ; chap. xv. ver. 5; 
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inthians, chap. vi. rer. 10 ; chap. vii. vet. 5 ; chap. xi. vcr. 5. 20. 
di. ver. £5 ; Kphesians, chap. vi. ver. 9; Phil. chap. ii. vei*. S. 18« 
ii. ver. 1. 16; chap. iv. ver. 2 ; as also, Acts, chap. i. ver. 15 ; chap. 

1. 44 ; chap. iii. ver 1 ; chap. iv. ver. 26 ; I. Corin. chap. xir. ver. 
t will perhaps be objected that all these instances are in the neuter 
; and as such must be considered as agreeing with neuter nouns 
tood, this however cannot be pleaded in the following instances ; v'lt* 

Cor chap. xii. ver. 5. }i «vto$ tft ^ug^ bqt the he is God. 

Heb. chap.i. ver. 12. rv h aebvrdi tt, but thoui the he art. 

chap, xiii, ver. 8. • avr^i^ the he. 

ht^ii of the strongest kind is intended, and for this purpose the 

coalesces with tlie pronoun. 

E 29. § 74. '^ But ihoush (says Harris*) all these pronouns hare 
r, it does not appear either in Greek or Latin, or any modern lan- 
that those of the first and second person carry the distinction of «fx. 
*ason seems to be, that the speaker and hearer, being generally 
t to each other, it would be superfluous to have marked a dis- 
1 by art, which from nature, and even dress, was commonly appa- 

both sides. But this does not hold with respect to the third persoa 
se character and distinctions (including sex among the rest) we 
mow no more than what we learn from the discourse. And hence 
it in most languages, the third fierson has its genders, and that even 
glish (whicti allows its adjectives no gender at alh) has in the pro« 
le triple distinction of he^ she^ itJ^ Hermta^ p. 69, 70. 
notwithstanding these remarks, it must be observed, that though 
inction seems necessary to be made in the first person in regard 

yet the Hebrew has in the second person carried the distinction 
making nn.M in the masc. and nx and 'nx in the feminine; the latter 

found in 1. Kings, chap. xiv. ver. 2. II. Kings, chap. iv. ver. 16, 
ap. viii. V. 1. £zekiel, chap, xxxvi. ver. 13. ami^though this is the 
ing of the iinD whilst the np has it nx, yet still the context shows 
e feminine is used. In the plural also we have the masc. and fern. 

The same circumstances are observable in the Chaldee and Syriac, 

the Arabic also. 

E SO § 77. In the Hebrew, iff used for "iBW, in the Greek, «;, in the 
qui, and in English, who and which, &c. are used for both relative 
tecedent; as / love tohom you love ; but there is one peculiarity in 
eek, which I have not yet observed in the other languages, viz. 
e relative so used, is the accusative governed by one of the verbs, 
it does not stand in any apparent relation as to government to the 
as, John, chap. xi. ver. 3. The following specimen will show it. 

Syr. cru-^o Aj.) >Qj^b^ OCJI 

Or. OF ^iXsti it^0tifu. 

Lat. ille, quern diligis aegrotat. 
Fr. celui que tu aimes est roalade. 
It. colui che tu ami, ^ enfermo. 
Sp. il que amas, esta enfermo. 
Ger. t)eu tu Ikh J)atT, ttx licgt txant 
En":, he whom thou lovest, is sick. 

i it will be observed, that the cases in the Greek and in the trans- 
are not parallel ; because the compounu relative •», being only in 
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the accusative, is expressed ia the other languages, partly bjr the person^ 
pronouns in the nominative, and partly by the relative ones in the accusa- 
tive. 

That, as a compound partaking of the nature of the antecedent and the 
relative, should be sparingly used ; its use for whom, is not justifiable. 

NoTR 30. § 82. By some grammarians, the personal pronouns in He- 
brew, and nearly the same may be observed of the Chaldee and Syriac, 
are declined as follows : 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



istPir.Com. 



I 

of me 
to me 
me 






A.jfrom me ^JOD 



£J Pers. Misc. 

thou 

of thee 

to thee 

tliee 



Singular. 
Qd Pers. Fern. 
nriMlthou 'HK&HK 



from thee ^DO 



Sd Pers.Masc. 



he 



■jSiy of thee l^B? of him 
l^to thee iVto him 
^nl«thee im«hira 



N.jVVe wm 

G.lof us l^Stsr 

D.;to us )}h 

A.jfrom us UDO 



of you 
to you 
you 






from you ODDD 



to thee iV 
thee im« 

from thee ^OD 

Plural. 
ye IHK 

of you pS^ 
to you ph 
you pm 

from you pOD 



from him UOD 



SdPers,Fm 



she 
of her 
to her 
her 



rh 
nnw 



from her njso 



they on 

of them tsrhvf 
to them wnh 
them oniK 
from them DHD 



they 
of them 
to them 
them 






from themp 



But this arrangement bears no mark of antiquity, but of an attempt to 
Latinize a language, singular for its simplicity; and the oblique cases of 
the second person masc. and fern, are only distinguished in it by the points, 
which I have not added. 

Note 31. § 82. I have inserted me, ua ; thee^ you ; hiniy her ; thmi as 
nominatives, for three reasons ; first, from analogy : second, from the ^' 
mains of them still existing in our language : third, from the use formerly 
made of them in it. First, from analogy; irregularity does not exist iii 
the primitive simplicity of language, but in the artificial perplexity oC 
after ages. In a language so indeclinable as ours is, with respect to its 
pronouns, we naturally expect the deflexions to be very few. The objec- 
tives are but nominatives, standing as the object of action from verbs o*^ 
prepositions; and with us their use is not determined by difterenceoftcf ^ 
mination, but by rules of concord or government resulting from obserra^^ 
tion on their relative application; in the sentence man loves God, uni G^^ 
loves ?nan, the subjects and objects are only determined by position : i^ ^^ 
use a pronoun and say, me loves God, and, God loves me, the subject an ^ 
object are only known on the same principle ; and the English objecti/'^ 
is not a form dilferent from the nominative, but the same form differenti Jf^ 
arranged in connexion with other words. The French retains tnoi^tdM^^ 
eux, in the same manner as nominatives : and there are instances of th^ 
Italian using lui^ lei, and loro as nominatives, although it is reckoned be^^ 
ter to say egli, ella, eglino and ellenoy yet the use of the former as objective^ 
with prepositions, as fier lui,fier lei, fier loro, proves by analogy thatthe^ 
are nominatives, and of their uses as nominatives still, I will take notice 
before I finally leave the personal pronouns. Second, from the remain^ 
of them still existing in the English language, the expression m,ethvnks\^ 
to the point, for me is there the nominative to the verb; and in many parte 
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^F England, particularly in the west of it, Mniy her^ and them are common- 
ly used among the speakers of language, as distinguished from the specu- 
lators upon it, as nominatives, and may be considered as the last remains 
of adherence to the indeclinable form of the old pronouns ; it is common 
also in Wales. Observe on this subject, the language of little children ; 
If a father says, •* / love Charles,''* the boy will answer me loves father ; 
for children act and speak by analogy, before they learn the artificial 
variations in language : and thus a child in comparing things with things 
will say, thh U gooder than that; because it has affixed an idea to good: 
habit and further observation teach it to say better. Third, from the use 
formerly made of them in it. If we go back to the days of Chaucer, we 
shall see his language often formed on this principle; thus, 

*< But me was told, not longe time a gon is" — Wife of Baths Prologue. 
He has also in one line used the Saxon pronouns, Ik^ (I) and me as nomi- 
native cases, as, 

'' But ik am olde ; me lest not play for age."— Reves' Prologue. 
!"<? is often used by Chaucer as a singular pronoun, as, 

<« Ye sire clerk,"— Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
Him. is used as a nominative, thus, 

<' Him though te that his herte would all to*breke." 
Him, is also used both as a nom. and accu. in the same line, as 

*< Him behoves serve himself, that has no swain."— Reves' Tales. 
Hire for her is used in the same way ; 

" Hire thought that a ladie should hire spare."— Re ves' Tales. 
Us is used as nominative plural, as 

'* Us thought it was not worth to make it wise."— Prol. to Canterb. Talcs. 
flem, is also used as a nominative, as 

— ** for as by conjecture. 
Hem thought she was another creature." 
Having spoken of comparatives above, I will just drop a remark, in 
•egard to our present comparative, better, 

it is a comparative, to which, in our modern language, we have no 
Positive to affix; but its positive is repeatedly used by Chaucer, as a 
comparative, followed by than ; as, 

" He loved bet the taverne than the shoppe." — Coke's Tale. 
r'he similarity of this to the Hebrew mode of comparison, by affixing D to 
i^c latter noun, is too apparent to escape observation ; for the Hebrew 
^ 30 is exactly similar to Chaucer's bet than ; and of this positive bet our 
^ter is the regular comparative, and bettest, by contraction best, is the 
liar superlative. 

OTE 32. § 83. The Hebrew and its dialects having arranged their 
Pronouns with so much simplicity, it is not to be wondered at, tney have 
*ot compounded them, as the Greek, and other languages have done. Yet 
»tiH they have adopted a mode of convening the same idea bjr the use of 
^e noun WQ}, a breather, an individual, with the pronouns suffixed ; thus, 
"P^l is myself ']WQy thyself, WflJ himself, TWQ^ herself 13K?Q3 ourselves, O^Jt^flJ 
y^niraetves, 017133 themselves ; and the same may be observed in a great 
ttimber of instances in the Syriac New Testament. And this is also ap- 
piied to inanimate things, as in Luke, chap. xi. ver. 17 : — 

dliiSLJ Wl uMr-^:^2l22? QQ.^^ ^3 every kingdom divided 
Jgainst itself. ^^^ 
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Nots 33. $ 83. Of ifittvT^t it may be observed, that ia the Greek it is 
fuund in the plural form of n^.i^ mvr^t for c/K«vr«i in Rum. chap. viii. ver. 
23. and in this very verse also, that cf f«vT«<f is rendered in the Syriac 
•^.jlJLSDJL3 The Latins ofien insert the syllable met between eg$ 
and i/i8t^ its ego met ipse, and this through all cases and numbers. 

Note 34. $ 85. OfrfAvrac the plural form appears in the words vtut$ 
fjtvrvc in Mark, chap. ix. ver. 9. The dual of the first and second personi 
of the pronouns, is found in the Anglo-Saxon and Mseso-Grothic languages. 

Note 35. § 86. &.h signifies in Grerman, himhelf^ herself ^ itaelf, and is 
used after reciprocal verbs. 

Note 36. § 88. The personal pronouns in the Hebrew and its dialects 
not being declinable, by any change of termination ; but being used for 
forming various parts of the conjugations of verbs ; and also being subject 
to the actions of verbs and prepositions, as their subjects, without uuder- 
goinff a change, are now presented to view ; it being first premised, that 
the first part of the pronouns is used as the prefix and the latter part as 
the suffix to the verb, or to a preposition. 

1. Pronominal prefixes and suffixes to verbs, as used to form tenses, 
and persons of tenses ; a dash being used for the letters that may be in* 
scrted to express the unchangeable radix of the verb* 



HEBREW. 



OUALDEE. 



SYRIAO. 



HEBREW* 



OHALDEE. 



SYRIAC. 



1 Com, 

2 Masc, 

2 Fern, 

3 %Masc* 
3 Fern, 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



n — 
n— 



Singular. 



Kn — 



present. 



n-l A.- 



1- 
1- 



PluraL 

«3 — 

|in— 
yn — 

1— 






1 Com. 

2 yasc. 

2 Fern. 

3 Masc. 
3 Fern. 



2 Masc, 
2 Fern. 



— N 


— N 


— n 


— n 




^ — ^n 


— ^n 


— n 



FUTURE. 

-) 



1— n 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



I 



1 — 



2. Pronominal suffixes after verbs and prepositions. 



1 Com. 

2 Masc. 
9, Fern. 

3 Masc. 
3 Fern. 



••* 

in &i— 
n— 






1 — 



D3 — 
O&DH ia — 



p— n 
I— n 

I— ■ 



1 — 



113- 
13— 

tn— 






a-* 






Note if. § 88. Of the use and constrttctioo of the ProaouBB le, en, tjt 
in the if'rench language. 
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« i<r, tffi, y, arc chiefly used instead of the pronouns, /««, ^/A?, eux, Le 
is rendered into English by it or «o ; or a whole sentence expressed or 
understood ; en, bj some, awy, ofhim^ of her, of it, of them; for him^for her^ 
for it^ for them ; with him, with heVy vfith ity with them ; about him, about, 
her^ ity them^ thence; or a whole sentence ; and y bj the same pronouns 
personal with other prepositions. 

1. '^ Le is the first atate or nominative, and is used instead of repeating 
the noun» and is the same in all genders and numbers ; as, 

Vous etes le maitre, et moi ]ene le suis pas. 
You are the master, and I am not so, 
lis sont heureuXf et nous ne le sommes pas. 
They are happy, and we are not so. 
S. " En is usually the seconcf state of the pronoun relative /e, that is ib 
lay, it implies the preposition de ; and whenever something is spoken of 
that has been named in the first part of the sentence, or in the question 
ivhich is answered to, instead of repeating the name of that thing, the 
particle en is used, if that name has been already construed with de; as. 

Si vous voulez voir de beaux tableaux il en a. 
If you wish to see fine pictures, he has some. 
fn stands for de beaux tableaux. 

** It is the same, if the words of the second phrase require de, or imply 
t as, 

J'ai 6t^ voir le Panorama; nous en parlions dans le moment. 
I went to see the Panorama; we were just speaking of it. 
5n refers also to place ; as. 

En venez vous ? Oui, yen viens. 

Do you come from thence ? Yes I come from that place* 
9k. place mentioned before.) 

3. *>' Y relates to places, persons, and things, considered as a condition, 
(tate, disposition, obligation or necessity,. under which one is; to the 
»ijbject or matter to which one applies one's self, and to an end at which 
V'e aim ; in all of which acceptations it is rendered into English, by there, 
Either, or within, (when it has a reference to place,) or by the pronouns 
* or they, with one-^of these prepositions, at, by, for, in, of to, with ; as, 
C'est une belle change, il y aspirait depuis long temps. 
It is a fine place, he aimed at it a great while ago. 
^* When y and en meet together, if en is used as a pronoun y comes 
Sret ; as. 

En y allant. In going thither. 

. ** En may refer to persons, but y very seldom does ; and never, except 

'i^ giving an answer ; for instance, having spoken of a man, we may say 

^^^ properly, Je n^en fais point le cas, I have no esteem for him : but in 

l^is phrase, he is an honest man, court him, we should say, c'est un honn^te 

^oinine, attachez vous a lui ; and by no means, attachez vous y : (which 

^rase would be very proper in speaking of any thing as a science, an art, 

^) In this likewise ; / know that man^ I will not trust him ; je connnis cet 

'^oinme U, je ne veux point me fier a lui. (je ne m'y fie pas, savours too 

^ch of a proverb.) Whereas to this phrase, M, yl, is your friend, you 

^kld think of him, M. A. est votre ami, vous devriez penser a lui ; the 

^wer may be given thus ; oui, j'y penserai, yes I will, or to this, pen- 

^ vous d votre ami ? are you thinktng of your friend? oui j'y pense, yes, 

^am. However in this phrase, when a man is dead, he is no longer thought 

^Ji quand un homme est mor^ on n'y pense plus ; y is used, because the 
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rase presents an indefinite sense ; but it would be improper^ if the sense 
ire determinate, and you should say in this phrase, Mr9. B, i§ deadt 
adame I* ..-^t inorte; you no longer think qfher, vous ne pensez plus L 
le; or in this my friend U dead^ I think qf him every day, mon ami 
tort, je pense i lui tous ies jours; the expression j'j pense would implj — 
jiother meanin«;, viz. his or her death." Chambaud, 

NoiK 38. § 8& Personal pronouns in the modern ianffua^es, particu— — 
larly the Kn<;lish, French, Italian and Spanish are neanj indeclinablei^ 
and except by the adoption of prepositions, have not more than a nomi — 
native and an objective case ; and if we take the nominative as havinf^ 
an objective form, (the meaning which I affix to this I will explain,) the] 
have no change at all. When 1 say the objective form of the nominative' 
I mean that form which it assumes when it is the predicate of a substai 
tive verb, and the subjective form will then be that which it takes wh< 
it is the subject of the verb. The French is the most clear and perspicnoi 
of any modern language on this point; for, when they use the pronoun 
as suDJects or nominatives to the verb, they say je suis ici, I am here ^ b" 
when they use the pronouns, either as the object as a transitive, or t^kn 
predicate of a substantive verb, they use me and moi : and thus, to confi^^ne 
myself to the objective form of the nominative, they say c*est moi, wliL «b 
our grammars say should be it is /, but which daily conversation, w5. tk 
more propriety, renders it ia me. Analogy proves the truth of this, par- 
ticularly in the English, French, Italian and Spanish languages^ wnLc^A, 
when they use the pronoun with a preposition, say to me, d moi, a m^-yd 
mi; and what is the objective case in languages, that are indeclinal^Je; 
but the nominative standing as the object of the preposition's actioD? 
To prove this further, 1 notice the way m which the English have fornoed 
their compound personal pronouns ; we do not say Iar(fy thou aelfy he se(f, 
she aelfy we aelvea^ ye selves^ they selves^ but myself^ thyself^ himaeffj herteffi 
ourselves^ youraelvesy themselves ; so the French do not say, je meme, lu 
7neme, il meme, ils memea; but, moi meme, toi meme, lui meme, eux memei^ 
retaining elle meme, noua metnea,voua memea, ellea memea, because in theffl 
they had only one form for the nom. and ace. cases. Itaelf, has in oor 
language escaped the general confusion, by being more indeclinable. Let 
us consult Chaucer on this subject, and when we find him so often using 
me, him, her, ua, and hem or them for nominatives, we shall see how trifling 
a change was originally made in compounding the pronoun with aelft or 
as it was indifferently used by him in both numbers, aelven. 

It remains now in the conclusion of this note, briefly to treat of whatthf 
Italians call conjunctive pronouns, which are only parts of personal pro 
nouns used in connexion with verbs, and assuming a difierent ion 
according as they are used before and after ; and these conjunctions whi( 
in English are expressed by me or to me, thee or to thee, himself or 
himaelf heraelf ov to herself, him or to him, ua or to ua, you or to you, th 
gr to them, are in Italian expressed by mi, ti, ai, gli or le, ci, in, loro; 
Dio te vede, God sees thee. The conjunctive loro^ is always put after 
verb in Italian, as direte loro, you will tell them. 

The pronoun conjunctive to him, is expressed in Italian by gli, ar 
her, by le; as lo gli fiarlo, I speak to him ; To le fiarlo, I speak to her. 
pronouns vte and ye, are expressed in Italian by noi and voi wher 
precede the verbs to which they are nominatives, as noi firegfdan 
pray ; voi cantate, ye sing ; but when we and ye precede verbs to 
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thej are not the nominatiye, and the nominative goes before, they must 
be expressed by the conjunctive pronouns ct and vif as il maestro ci fiarh, 
the master speaks to us ; and not noi fiarla$ noi vi fiarUamoy we speak: to 
you> and not noi voi fiariiamo. 

If the verbs are in the infinitive or participle, the pronouns conjunctive 
are put after them, as fier dirmi, to tell me : after imperatives, infinitives, 
and participles, the personal pronouns are not used, but the conjunctive, 
as dated, give us ; fier vedervi^ to see you; fiarUmdcrviy in speaking to you* 
After verbs, when a question is asked, the pronouns are personal, and not 
conjunctive ; as avete voi ? have you ? canteremo noi ? shall we sing? llie 
poets always use ne instead of d to express the pronoun conjunctive ««• 

Note 39. % 91. The distinction of demonstratives into those referring 
to things neary like the English this, and things afar off, like the English 
that, seems to have been unknown to the Hebrew and its dialects, as they 
have only one pronoun for both purposes ; this may be observed in Exodus, 
chap. xiv. ver. 20. I. Kings, chap. xxii. ver. 20. and Isaiah, chap. vi. ver. 
S« and even the pronoun &r«$ the same was expressed by the personal pro* 
Doun »(in and K'n. 

Note 40. $ 93. Demonstrative pronouns partake at once of the nature 
of definitiveness, and ^u\i% or demonstration ; and principally relate to 
objects T«( ^fvTf^ns yvitvi«0i, or to those with which we have a pre-estab- 
lished acquaintance. They therefore are capable of coalescing with the 
article. But this may be said to be more as they partake of the nature 
of adjectives, than as they are viewed, simply as pronouns. Nor are they 
adjectives, under the idea of qualifying a noun, for they express nothing 
Doncerning it, and do not (like possessive pronouns,) express or imply the 
circumstance of possession or interest in it, but only express demonstra- 
tion and point out 1st, filace, as ttvrag, this ; t»ut6s that : or 2d, its identity) 
%» #VT0$ the same* They are therefore only adjectives in those languages 
in which they are declinable, and can take the article. Of «vTof the nil- 
lowing things may be observed : 

1st. It often follows nouns having no article itself, and the noun also 
kaving none ; as, II. Cor. chap. xi. ver. 10. xetvjcnvtr ttvrn, this boasting. 

2d. It precedes nouns, having no article itself, but the noun having 
khe article, as kvtoc tt/etnmg* Luke, chap. xxiv. ver. 15. uvrog « ir«T«g. 
Vohn, chap. xvi. ver. 27. 

. 3d. It follows nouns with an article, having no article itself ; as, John, 
^liap. xiv. ver. 10. • ^ttrvt^ uvr^i, 

4th. It sometimes takes the article, when it stands before a noun 
Pi^liich is the subject of a substantive verb, whether expressed or under- 
('t:€>od ; as c y«^ ctvrt »v^<oc, the same Lord. Rom. chap. x. ver. 12* 

5th. It stands in connexion with personal pronouns expressed or 
ii::iderstood, but taking itself no article; as tt^ct «» «vto; sytf, Rom. chap. 
^iL ver. 25. 

6th. It follows adjectives with an article, that follow nouns with an 
LT^ticle; itself having no article ; as Mark, chip, i. ver* 27. ▼<( n h^ec^n aj 
B^K4vii tforn, what is this new doctrine. 

7th. It follows nouns having an article, and being followed by ad- 
jectives having an article, itself still having none; as Mark, chap. xii. ver. 
,43. ^ ^ti^tt ctvrn n frltf^n, this poor widow. 

8th. It stands a^ the predicate either with or without the substantive 
▼erb, and taking the article; as rv h « ttvrn «<• Heb. chap. i. ver. 12. thou 
trt the same. 
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inrift ^tr^i xUi tHu 9'nfi$^of • «vt«(* Heb. chap. xiii. ver. 1. 

Nearij all the above circumstances happen alHO to f»f iv0$ and wrti^ and 
'when among historians and poets, these aemonstratives have the article, it 
is for the purpose of peculiar ht^tt or demonstration ; or, it exhibits them» 
as having the signification as well as the construction of adjectives, and 
so, being capable of having before themselves, the article which is also 
prefixed to their substantives. 

Note 41. § 96. The possessives i/mc) MviTt^«(, 999, tr^mtrt^ot, vfim^oi^ 49 and 
cr^ivt^H, are all declined alike ; when they precede their substantives, 
the article precedes ihem^ as Mark, chap. viii. ver. $8. r»« tiM/i Aoyt^s, my 
worda ; when they follow their substantives, the article which precedes 
the substantive also precedes them, as John, chap. v. ver. 30. ra itxnf^ t« 
tu»f, my will. When the substantive, as bein^ a predicate has no article, 
the possessive preceding it, tak^^s none, as John, chap. xv. ver. 8. ytftjTevSt 
ifMi ftm$nT»t, ye shall be my diacifilea ; when also, a possessive taking this 
article is the subject, and another possessive is the predicate of a verb, 
the latter possessive as being the predicate takes no article; as John, 
chap. xvii. ver. 10. ra tfttt v$tfv$t c* e«-i, all mine are thine ; and r« 0-« tfuc, 
thine are mine, and whenever a possessive is the predicate, and a part of 
a sentence is the nominative to the verb, the possessive does not take the 
article; as 10 9« kx^i^m %% i%\iotf ftit »»t^ ttf^fofimf fin, uk t^n tfntf ^vnati, to ait 
on my right hand and on my left^ ia not mine to give, Mark, chap. x. ver. 40. 
When a substantive without an article is followed by its possessive, the 
latter also takes no article ; as 11. Cor. chap. viii. £3. ««(ftff»; ef6«$, the 
same particularity may be observed of all the other possessives, as well ns 
of (^«(. As the Latin has no article, the above peculiarity does not relate 
to it 

Of the possessives in the English, French, Italian, Spanish and GermaO, 
it may be observed, that they are used in two forms, for two different uses, 
in which they are classed by French grammarians, under the character of 
fironominal adnouna absolute, and fironominal adnouns relative ; the former 
always come before the nouns which they qualify, doing the office of the 
article. The latter are called so, because they, not being joined to their 
noun, suppose it either expressed before, or understood, and are related 
to it They are the same in number as, and answer to each of, the pro- 
nominal adnouns absolute, and take the article. They are used as follows: 

1st. When the noun to which they stand related is expressed, they 
precede it without the article ; as, 

English, my father, 
French, roon pere. 

Spanish, mi padre, or padre mio, with a vocative. 
German, mcin t>atct. 
But the Italians use the article before the possessive, as il mio padre, my 
father ; la mia mad re, my mother: except, 

1st. With nouns of kindred in the singular ; thus it is now reckoned 
more proper to say mio fiadre, mia madre ; but nouns of kindred in the 
plural take the article, as i vostri fratelli, or i fratelli vostri, your brotAera, 
le vestre sorelle, or le sorelte vestrc, your aiatera. 

Sd. When the pronoun possessive is accompanied by a pronoun de- 
monstrative ; in which case, they do not put the article in the nominative; 
as, questo mio libro, thia my book ; and not il questo mio libro; but in all 
the other cases it is used ; as, di questo vestro libro, of this your book* 
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Sd. When nouns to \?bich they stand related are the subjects of a 
lestion with an interrogative possessive pronoun, the pronominal adnouns 
ilative are used ; as, whose books are tnese ? Answer^ 

English, thej are mine. 

French, ce sont ies miens. 

Italian, sono miei. 

Spanish, mios son, and son mios. 

German, fie fttt^ ttieiu. 
We may see this exemplified in the passage quoted before, in John, 
kap xvii. ver. 10. where all mine, being expressed in French hy toutes 
es choses, the adnoun absolute mes is used ; but, when the noun is not 
(cd, the possessive is expressed by thine^ Uennea, as the predicate, and 
€ne, lea tiennea as the subject, and by mine, miennea as the predicate ; for 
these respects the French follows the Greek in using the article with 
e subject, and rejecting it with the predicate. 
The adnouns absolute and relative, will stand thus : 



ENGLISH. 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. 


SPANISH. 


GERMAN. 


my 


mon 


the same 


mi 


mettt 


mine 


le mien 


throughout 


mio 


meiner 


thy 


ton 




tu 


beitt 


thine 


le tien 




tuyo 


^eitter 


his 


son 




su 


fein 


his 


le sien 




suyo 


feiner 


her 


son 




su 


iijx 


hers 


le sien 




suyo 


it)i*er 


Its 


son 




su 


feitt 


its 


le sien 




suyo 


fcittet* . 


our 


notre 






unfer 


ours 


le notre 






uttfevcr 


Jour 


votre 






cur 


Jours 


le votre 






enter 


their 


leur 






xijx 


theirs 


le leur 




• 


i^ret 



^y these specimens it will be seen, that the English alone, has a sepa- 
^^ form for the possessive of masc. fem. and neut. of the third •sing* 
4 that the German has only two forms, viz. one for the masc. and neut* 
4 one for the fem. ; the Greek and Latin are deficient in this respect* 
they have made their possessives to agree with the noun in gender, &c* 
thout making it also to express the gender of the person whose property 

is : thus, My T8A«( (though f»y is neuter joined with the neuter tiAos,) 
{Presses, hia^ her or ita end, leaving the gender of the subject of which 
^ expressed to be determined only by the connexion ; the Latins also 

Saying aua mora, {aua being the feminine agreeing with mora,) express 
*« her or ita death, leaving the connexion to determine the matter, and 
^ expressions in each language may mean thdr end, or thnr death ; to 
-^edy this they have only one way; viz. by changing the possessive 
^to a personal pronoun of the possessive case ; thus to tiAo^ avth will be 
»« deaths T« 7fA«; avtd;, her death, t« TfA«( ttvra, ita death,, t9 tfA«( ttvrmv, 
^V death; and the Latins can say mora ejuas but as ejus is of all genders^ 

H h 
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the matter is still undeternnneil ; in the plural however they can say mor^ 
eorum, as referring to the death of males, and mora earum as referring to 
the death of females ; but there the Greeks are at a loss, having only one 
genitive plural form for all genders. The German approaches the nearest 
to the precision of the English on the point, but the English still wants 
the same distinction of gender in the possessive, (as referring to the 
subject having possession) in the plural which it has in the singular. 

Before closing thiv note, the possessives of the Hebrew and its dialects 
require consideration. They are not, strictly speaking, a distinct class 
of pronouns ; but are the personal pronouns, or rather the finals of them, 
used as suffixes, to follow those parts of speech with which (as well as 
with nouns,) pronouns can coalesce, as expressing the quality of property 
or possession. With this idea impressed upon my mind ; I notice them 
in the following manner; viz. 

Personal pronouns used possessively in the Hebrew and its dialects, as suf- 
fixes to nouns, Sfc, 



My 

thy M. 

his M. 

her F. 



HEBREW. 



'^ T 

m in- 



CHALOEE. 



SYRIAC. 



• s 



T 
KH n- 




^C71 — their 



HEBREW. 



OHALDEE. 



SYKIAO. 



n— 



.1 

D on 1?3— 

1 1^ 



t «1 

on pn. 
tn- 






When a nominative plural is used, the possessives are the same ; an'd the 
nouns arc the subject of regimen in the usual way ; but in the nom. plur. 
which casts away D as, 0""^^, in regimen '"t^l the ^ of the posse9sive is not 
added, in order to prevent the concourse of two jods ; and thus the plural 
with the possessive is written, ""iDi and not '"nil. 

By these specimens we see how true is the Hebrew, and also its dialectSi 
to tne distinctions of nature. Gender is used with the pronominal suffixes 
in the second and third person. 

Note 42. § 98* The possessive pronouns absolute having been de- 
clined in the body of the grammar, the relative ones are now aoticed 
thus; 



• 

ENGLISH. 


FRBNOH. 


FTALIAN. 


SPANISH. * 


GERMAN. 


N.M. 


mine 


le mien 


noticed in the 


noticed in the 


memet 


F. 




la mienne 


body of the 


body of the 


meine 


N. 
G. 






grammar. 


grammar. 


meine^ 

mciu -e^ -et -e ^ 


D- 






1 




■ em -er -em 


A. 










— -en -e -e^ 



And after this form are declined Hen and sien in the French, forming 
their plurals les miens and les miennes, &c.and betncr) feinet, i(^rer in the 
German, following the form of the adjective gittev. 



N.M.] 
F. 



ours 



le notre 
la notre 



unferet 

wnfere 

unfere^ 



NOTES. 



Mi 



In the same way is declined ie voire in the French, and tnttx and itfttt 
in the German, like ^nUu 

Note 43. ^ 98. The pronouns fifciictTrt^^ expressing one qfour country ^ 
VfUieL9r»i^ one of your country^ and' ^6^xwoi one of whose country ? have 
Qothing similar to them in any of the languages under consideration ex-> 
:;ept the Latin, which has noatraa^ veatras, and cujas answering to them ; 
ihej are words necessarily of very htile use. The three Greek words 
ire declined like uyx^ot aim ail 'the possessive pronouns. 
^ Nostras, vestras and cujas, are declined as follows ; viz. 







Singular. 






Vominative. 


Oenitive^ 


Dative. 


Jceusative. 


Mlative. 


lostras 


nostratis 


nostrati 


nostra-tem, -s 


nostrate 


estras 


vestratis 


vestrati 


vestra-tem -s 


vestrate 


ujas ^ 


cujatis 


cujati 


cuja-tem, -s 


cujate 




Plural. 




lostra-tes, -tia 


nostratium 


nostra tibus 


nostra-tes, -tia nostratibus 


estra-tes, -tia 


vestratium 


vestratibus 


vestra-tes, -tia vestratibus 


uja-tes, -tia 


cujatium 


cujatibus 


cuja-tes, -tia 


cujatibus 



Note 44. § 99. The Hebrew and its dialects seem to have no pronoun 
pecifically to express the •«•<« of Lbe Greeks: the Hebrew uses "ti^H ^D, the 
Uhaldee n Sd, and the Syriac ^^ y^O to express the same, and between 
liese words they often suffer a member of a sentence to intervene. Quis* 
|uis and quicunque are used by Terence, and quivis by Cicero, to express 
ifhosoever^ and their neuters to express whatsoever; quisquis is not often 
ised except in its nom. and obj. cases singular. 

Note 45. § 100. T<$ having been declined in the interrogatives is 
lOw referred to them. The Hebrew and its dialects have hartlly any 
pronouns to express the indefinite r/s, but the Hebrew and Syriac use, 
he former iff^H and the latter ^ I j^as it is equivalent, and their plurals 
re used for rtui^ 

[i'he Syriac also uses !i;£)9iiD for the neuter ti. The Latins use aHguis, 
'^^/lianij quidaniy and quisquam for the purpose of expressing ti%» The 
'^glish have no indefinite to express it ; but, use some one^ a certain one 
*^ the purpose. TheFrenchuse quelqu'un, aucun and personne, for the 
^i^e end. I am aware that the French both in their dictionaries and 
"^nimars give nobody, as being the meaning of botli aucun and fieraonne. 
^ill state the remarks of Chambaud on the subject, and give my reasons 
8^1 nst his opinion. He observes «« Peraonne (nobody) is directly opposite 
■^ guiconque, and is never used but with verbs attended by a negativoi or 
^^ exclusive prepositions ; as ne /aire tort a fieraonne, to wrong nobody. 
Peraonne is used without a negative in sentences of interrogation, or 
^ther of admiration, wonder and doubt; and ^^hen the adverb trofi is used; 
therein it does not signify nobody, but any body s as, 

Ya-t-il personne au inoiide qui vous estime plus que moi ? 

Is there any body in the world that esteems you more than I do ? 

11 est trop hardi pour craindre personne ? 

He is too bold to fear any body.*' 

In reply ; in the first place the primary meaning of fieraonne is fieraon, 
as the French dictionaries render it, and as the Latin and all its cognate 
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dialects consider it ; referring to iDdiTiduatioii, shape, and even life, but 
never implying by it a negaUon. In the next place it is not directly 
opposite to quieongMtt for every indefinite pronoun may be used with it ; 
as we say in English, each fttr^on, every person^ &c. The negation is 
not in the word perMonne, but in the accompanying negative^ for in the 
instance quoted by himself nrya/rr tort aperMonne^ 3ie negation lays in the 
p&rticle ne ; and the translation to wrong nobody^ is but another rendering 
of a phrase which literally is not to do wrong to any body ; this word is 
used in Spanish in the same way« as with the succeeding negative no, as 
que pertona que tales habitos traya, no devia de ser de infima calidad. - 
Von Quixote. — See this quoted again in Note 56. Chambaud further- 
observes that nul, pmt un, aueun^ are also '' pronouns n^ative recj^uiriag; 
another negative before the verb, except in sentences of interrogation oc= 

doubt ; as, 

Nul n*ose en approcher; no one dares come near him; 
aucun is hardly used but in sentences of interrogation, and is followed bj^ 
the second state.^ 

In reply ; 1st. aucun is not a pronoun negative, but like peraonne, a pro — 
noun indefinite. It does not exist now in English, nor in Latin ; but i£= 
Italian is found in the word akune^ in Spanish in alguno. 

^. Pronouns have in themselves nothing of the idea of negation— the^ 
express only personality, and that only two wavs»viz. either definitel^^ 
including the pergonal, relative^ demonttratrve and/ko««fmve pronouns ; f ~ 
indefinitely, including the interrogative pronouns and those called ind^nit 

Sd Aucun is not, as Chambaud says, hardly used but in sentences ( 
interrogation ; for in the French Testament, the Greek ti« used inde 
nitely is rendered by aucun in the following passa^s ; viz. 
Matthew, chap. ix. verse 3, aucuna des Scribes disoient en eux m^mes. 

Chap. xii. verse £9> comment peut aucun entrer en la maison d'un fort _ 
verse 28. a done lui repondirent aucuna des Scribes. 

Chap. xvi. verse 28. il en y a aucuna de ceux. 

Chap. xxi. verse 3. que si aucun vous dit. 

Chap. xxiv. verse 4. regarJez ^'^aucun ne vous seduisec. 

■ verse 17- pour prendre aucune chose. 

Chap, xxvii. verse 47. et aucuna de ceux— disoient. 

Chap, xxviii. verse 11. aucuna des gardes vinrent en la viile. 
In none of those instances save in chap xxiv. verse 4. is any negative useif 
at all, and in none of them, any interrogation. 

4tb. The negation lays (as in fieraonne), not in the pronoun, but in the 
accompanying negative ; aucun is any body^paa aucun, is 720/ any body, tliat 
is, nobody. 

Lastly rt of the neuter gender is rendered in French indiSerently by 
quelgue choae, and aucune choae ; as, 

Mark, chap. xvi. verse 18. et s'ils boivent queique choae mortelle. 

Luke, chap. xi. verse 54. en l*esfiiant et tachant prendre aucune cho»t; 
and that without any negative, and in a manner proving tha.t queique and 
aucun are correlates. Leaving these remarks to the judgment of inj 
readers, I leave pronouns and pass on. 

Note 46. § 107. Most sentences expressing the action and suffering 
of the different parties, are capable of being rendered in either an active 
or passive form; thus / love Robert, may be rendered in the passive form, 
Robert is loved by me. The form being changed, the subject of the verb 
is changed also. 
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No languages have formed their middle voice with greater simplicitj 
lan the Hebrew and its dialects ; for, its conjugation is formed indepen- 
mtij of its characteristic prefix nn and belongs to it in common with the 
hers : and if its middle be considered distinctly from its Hithpael form» 
is then formed in the same way as in English, viz. by adding the parti- 
ple benoni to the deflexions of the substantive verb, and this is a way 
which the French, Italian, &c. do not follow it ; yet all these languages 
ve their reciprocal form conjugated with a double pronoun, the personal 
e being the noun to the verb, and its conjunctive being the objective; as^ 
ench, je m'aime, Italian, to mz' amo, Spanish, yo me amo, I love myself^ 
It these are more properly reflective verbs, than verbs partaking of that 
ddle acceptation which is part of the meaning of the Hithpael ; for 
)Snnn in the Hebrew and its dialects, voftv^fttu in the Greek, and / ant' 
ing in English,' can only be expressed m French by (what is called a 
rb neuter) a verb active; as,j> m*en vain^ I go. 

Note 47. $ 108. A verb substantive differs from a verb transitive, ia 
t having any thing of that transitive nature which requires the noun 
cceeding to be in the objective case ; and from a verb intransitive, as 
does not stand independently of a substantive succeeding as well as pre- 
ding it. It may be called the verb of apposition ; for it stands as the 
pula between nouns in the same case, and meaning the same thing, 
[lus, lam a man, I is the pronoun of the first person, nominative case to 
1 s am, is the substantive verb* first person, agreeing with /; man is a 
^nn in the nominative case after the verb tim. This mode of construction 
called a proposition, or statement of one idea explained by.another; and 
th referring to the same thing. 

In regard to substantive verbs, Harris says, " the verbs, is, groweth, 
cometn; est, fit; v^m^^eh t^i> s-iAei, ymTettt are all of them used ib 
press general genus. The Latins have called them verba ^ubatantiva, 
9'ba substantive, but the Greeks ^nfMbret v^et^Kvi%«ty verba of existence^ a 
xne more apt, as being of greater latitude, and comprehending equally 

well attributes as substance." Hermes, pa^e 89. 
It will be observed that I have taken no notice of a class called neuter 
:rbs. Where are such? was it necessary because nouns have a neuter 
nder most unnaturally fixed upon them, that therefore verbs must have 
Neuter P It is not in verbs a distinction of gender ; for those languages 
^ich admit of neuters, as the Latin and Greek, admit of no neuter verbs, 
to distinct form, any more than the rest. Murray says that " a verb 
•^ter expresses neither action nor passion ; but being, or a state of being ; 

I am, I sleep, I sit" With this definition let us go to Johnson : 
Talk, V. n. to speak, prattle, reason, confer;" *' walk, v. n« to go on 
ot, to pass, to travel.'^ From these decisive examples turn we to '< reason, 
to argue or examine rationally," " think, v. to have ideas, to fancy, to 
Use." Now, as he has given us a distinct mark v. n. for verb neuter; 
^d another v. a. for verb active ; and another v. for verb ; what follows ? to 
^Ik, and to talk, express neither action nor passion ; they are neuters; to 
\iDk and to reason express neither neuters nor actives; the thinking 
'ind is not in a state of action, nor of passion, nor o^ neither* What is it to 
^ink and reason ? It is to act as a rational being alone can act. It is to 
H^er such pain as those only know, who are racking their brains to find 
^t the best way of promoting a goal delivery from the confusion and 
|tgon of the schools. One word more with the Doctor and I have done : 
le says. 
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Thieve, ▼. n. to steal, to practice theft. 

Steal, V. to take by theft, to pass silentlj* 

In England, thieves get hanged now and then ; are they hanged fo^ 
that which is neither action nor passion ? But says the Doctor tliey pcac--* 
tise theft. Does practising theft express neither action nor passion ; an^ 
is to ateai^ to take by theft j no action ? 

Verbs passive are often used like substantive verbs ; as, he is called « 
fihiloBO/iher, 

Note 48. § 109. This will lead us further to see the futility of what 
are called neuter verbs: for whilst they are not a class which has nothii^ 
to do with action or paaaion; so neither have they nothing to do mth 
transitive or intransitive $ for 1st. they are strictly speaking verbs active; 
2d. they are verbs intransitive* Who does not see that the verbs to 
walk, to talk, to reason, to think, to reflect, are verbs, eii pressing activitj 
either of body or of mind ? But their activity centres on the verb, 
in which they inhere : it passes on to no other subject. Can then verbs 
intransitive never be used in a transitive sense ? Answer, they can ; for 
their intransitiveness is not a part of theii nature; but is onl^ a concomi- 
tant circumstance arising from the absence of an object on whom to 
employ their energy. We shall see this exemplified in the Hebreir 
Di'tti ^01' oSm Genesis, chap.xxxvii. verse 5, and Joseph dreamed a dretn* 
The Chaldee has the same form. 

Can then any other than a verb active have a transitive quality ? I 
answer, yes. 1st. All the languages which admit of verbs middle, allow 
them a transitive quality ; we say, •* I am going a long journey. ^^ Jlmgoii^f 
is here the middle verb governing yottrn^y. The Latins, sequor veritate«> 
here sequor is their verb deponent (their only middle verb) and is osed 
transitively. The Greeks also use their middle transitively; as Acts, chap* 
xiii. verse 21. ijmTttvTo /3x<rtMx, they asked a king. 

2. Passives admit of being used as transitives. To do this, they m^st 
at once express energv of body, an<l pain, loss, deprivation, or somcthiog 
aft'ecting the mind witK suftering. This is almost peculiar to the Greekst 
who were as much adepts in expressing the philosophy of actions aod 
iift'ectioiis, as any people under the sun; thus, II. Timothy, chap. iv. verse ft 
T»9 etyotmrtf icxXof ny^vtrfictt, perfect passive, I have fought a good Ji§^^^ 
Again, Phil. chap. iii. verse 8. r« zretfrx tt^^fAimH^^ 1st. aorist passive, Ihayt 
liviffered the loss of all things : for these are the best renderings we can gi^^ 
the passages. In the former passage out of Timothy, the Syriac follow* 
the Greek, and puts its passive verbs used transitively ; as, 

3. As a part of the nature of verbs transitive, it is the property of 
verbs middle and passive to gov*»rn other verbs in the infinitive mode; a8» 
Luke, chap. xvi. verse 3, eTrxiTHf MtT^vfofteit, I am ashamed to deg. 

Can substantive verbs then partake of the nature of transitives ? I 
answer no, and they are the only class which are exclusively intransitive. 
They are verbs of existence ^ and act as the copula or connecting medium 
between two nouns, which, without them, would form two independent 
and incomplete propositions. John — the good boy are independent and 
incomplete, and lay down no certain principle or proposition ; but say John 
is the good boy, and the proposition is complete, and the parts have the 
i^quisite connexion and dependance upon one another. And as I said 
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lefore, they may be called the verbs of apposition, as connecting two 
louns together in the same case. 

Note 49. § 111. Of the languages under consideration^ the Greek 
.lone, as to any deflection, has a dual'number. 

Since the greatest part of my work was sketched out, I have had 
ursory reference to a work entitled Travels through part of the United 
states and Canada in 1818 and 1819. By John Duncan, A.B. 2 vols in 
iFhich he says that the Lenap6 tongue ** was spoken by the Delawares 
.mJ others once occupying the greater part of the United States. The 
Lienape tongue, appears to have prevailed much more extensively than 
iither of the others, (referring to the Iroquois and the Floridians) and 
va^a so far as we yet know, much more copious and systematic. Its 
grammatical system is highly artificial, and disappoints completely every 
a priori idea, which we can have of an unwritten language, spoken by 
roving hunters. In place of the division of nouns into the genders, it 
recognises only the distinction of animate and inanimate, and this classi- 
fication passes also into verbs. It possesses a singular, dual and two 
plurals, a particular and general. In the verb, the varietv of moods and 
tenses appears to have exceeded that of the Greek ; and its flexion is 
modified not only by pronominal prefixes and affixes, as in the Hebrew, 
but also by others having an adverbial and conjunctive power. The verb 
enters besides into combinations with nouns, adjectives and prepositions 
with a facility unknown in FiUropean languages ; so that a very compli- 
cated idea which in modern languages, would require a circumlocution, 
is intelligibly condensed in the Lenap6 into a single word, expressive of 
person, action, time, place and circumstance. From this characteristic 
of the Indian languages, for it extends throughout them all, an American 
writer has given them the very appropriate epithet of Polysynthetic." 
Pages 94, 95. 

" The language of the Iroquois is thought to exist in its present state in 
tbe Mohawk dialect. The other five nations readily understand what is 
Written in the Mohawk, although each individualljr has a different tongue. 
The Iroquois seems not to nave been so critically analysed as the 
l«eiiape ; but so far as has been yet ascertained, it corresponds in most of 
ts peculiarities, particularly that of being polysynthetic. It recognises 
lowever the distinction of masculine and feminine nouns." Ibid. 

Note 50. § 112. *« Hebrew verbs (says Parkhurst) are varied by two 

'ixtiibers, singular and pluraU three fiersont, and two genders, masculine 

iQd feminine." The Greek and Latin have certainly three genders 

>^longing to verbs, though they only use the neuter in the perfect and 

[Auperfect tenses of the indicative, optative and subjunctive modes of the 

^i*eek ; and, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative ; and perfect. 

Pluperfect and future of the subjunctive in the Latin : and these are 

lormed in both languages by adding the substantive verb in its correspon* 

i^nt modes and tenses to the passive participle: and if Aristotle's 

definition of a verb be true, that it is a word admitting of divers inflexions, 

bkfesfiect of time af^d filace, as I have noticed in § 103, it is then but just 

to allow verbs every thing belonging to significancy ; whilst they possess 

eo^tlusivply their modes, tenses and parti ciples, as their own proper 

setns of expressing the time and mode of their own action. 

One class of verbs called in English, verba substantive^ in Latin, verba 
tubstantiva, and in Greek, ^nfMntt pwm^icvtiMh proves that a substantive idea 
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can be attached to verbs. The verb vr in Hebrew, and the verb ^!la.1 
in Sjriac, are without any inflexions ; the former partakes of the quality 
of nouns in taking pronominal suffixes to it; as Uis^ he U^yir thou art; 
D3B^' ye are ; the Tatter partakes of the same quality: as ^^.ji.) /«Bi 
y ^ A > } thou art J . ^CT\n/\ % | he ia ; and also it forms its tenses by 
taking after its own indeclinable form, that of the verb |Ql01 fuit:^ 



lOCn %^G\OjL^] he wa9, OOQl A^ ] ^^^V ^ere, the indeclinable Alia 
also used as a plural without any suffix, as ^^A.^La^9 )jlA.| /ajlI? 

1 -^ that are men standing here. Matthew chap, xviii. verse 28. 
This proves how ancient such verbs must be, denoting the very essence 
and existence of a thing. The third person singular of our substantiTe 
verb, being », is immediately derived from the Hebrew ; and how nearly 
the other languages in my synopsis approach it, will be seen at once \ij 
reference to the tables. 

Nor is our verb devoid of the same peculiarity. It was used by Chancer 
thus; 1st person singular, there/ore is I come ; 9^ person singular ay, m 
thou merry ; 3d singular, he ia a fool; £d plural, / ia aa ill a miller, aa itye* 

Note 51. $ 1 13. It will be seen that in the arrangement of my persons 
in the Hebrew and its dialects, I have departed from the general custon 
of putting the third person at the head of the paradigm. This I hafe 
done for several reasons ; as 1st. because any other way than that which 
I have adopted would not have suited my tabular arrangement 2d. 
because it seems altogether absurd to depart from the real order of Bom* 
hers. Sd. because it does not tend any more to point out that part of the 
Hebrew word, which is the root, by placing it in an inverted order, than 
to keep it in its proper numeral place : for the third person can always be 
considered as the root. 4th. the generally received arrangement is too 
artificial in itself to carry the ma^ of antiquity as its recommendation; 
and lastly it does not bear any stamp of analogy. 

Note 52. § 114. The modern mode of postponing the pronoun, o^ 
placing it between the auxiliary and the verb when a question is asked, is 
of great use in marking that precision which should accompany languages* 

The Hebrew in its interrogatives makes no change in the place of it* 
pronouns: nor can it, consistently with the use for which they s"* 
designed, in the stations which they occupy. To notice the interrogative 
form in Genesis, chap, xxxii. verse 18."|Sn nJW where goeat thou^ or ^htr^ 
will thou go, if the n were placed after the verb, and it were writtcti 
noSn nJW the meaning would be where hast thou gone, with an interro^ 
gative ; Ruth, chap. i. verse 16, I^N oSn 'Vffi^ Sn where thou goeat (or wil^ 
go) / will go, here the pronoun n in oSn cannot be postponed for th^ 
same reason as in Genesis. When an interrogation is intended in th& 
Hebrew, (and the same remark will apply to its dialects) it is generally 
effected. 1. by the use of such words as carry in them the idea of interroga^ 
tion ; as the mterrogatives who, which and what, used as nominative to wt 
verb. 2. by the use of interrogative particles such as how, where, when, 
whyy &c. as in II. Samuel, chap. xv. verse 19, UHK nnx Oi ^Sn HdS wherefore 
goeat thou (or wilt thou go) with ua ? This is also generally the case in 
Greek and Latin. 3. bj prefixing a n to the word. 

Note 53. § 1 14. The modern languages under consideration have the 
peculiarity of expressing their command without the accompaniment of a 
pronoun in the second person singular and plural ; in this' they imitate the 
ancient languages ; when they use their reflective verbs in the imperative, 
they use the conjunctive form, as we say, cleanae yourselvea. 



Note 54. $ 114. Those languages which have no conjugated form for 
an optative mode» have jet adopted forms of expression adequate to the 
enunciation of their wishes; thus in the Hebrew {H' 'D and iS in the Chaldee 
'*ihy in the Latin utinam, in the English O that^ in the German 2Cc() Da^, 
and so on. 

Note 55, § 114. This mode belongs not to the Hebrew and its dialects, 
and by one instance out of many which might be produced, we may see 
that a language can do without it. Leviticus, chap. v. ver&e 7, jn^ K^l 
translated though he wint it not. I will copy the whole verse as it stands 
in our translation, with the use of subjunctives; *' And if a soul sin, and 
commit any of those tilings which are forbidden to be done by the com- 
mandments of the Lord ; though he wist it not, yet is he guilty, and shall 
bear his iniquity.'' I will now translate it literally without subjunctives. 
And if a soul which shall sin, and shall do one from ail the commandments of 
Jehovah which not ye shall do them^ and hath not known ; and he is guilty ^ 
and shall bear his iniquity. 

Note 5Q* $ 114. The infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 
In this capacity it is often used, 1st* as the nominative case to a verb 
either expressed or understood ; as, L Samuel, chap. xv. verse 22. *^ To 
obey is better than sacrifices and to hearken than the fat of rams." 
D^S'K dSto TW^rh yD HDTO j^dk^ The French have rendered j^DK^ by the noun 
obeissance^ and y\tp7yh by Scouter. Phil. chap. i. ver. 21, tfui yu^ r» ([tfv j^f 
«-«(, ZM T« «ff-o^«yff/y, KSf^oi, *' to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain." 

2d. The infinitive is often used in the oblique cases as under the go- 
vernment of prepositions and preceded by its article ; as, in 

Gen. sing, sr^o th tyyto-ut ttvr^y* Acts, chap, xxiii. ver. 15. 

Dat sing, u rm ttKntn «vr»f . Acts, chap. viii. ver. 6. 

Dat. middle. ut% rfu^^uTdtct. Acts, chap. xi. ver. 15. 

Dat passive* n t« fietTliritiitm* Luke, chap. iii. ver. 21. 

Ace. sine, ui to «y«ff-«y «AA«Air(. I. Thess. chap. iv. ver. 9. 

Ace. middle, tis to ttxuTm* James, chap. i. ver. 19. 

By Verbs. 
as, ty^m^to-ecTd TO fixtwuf* Luke, chap. vii. ver. 21. 

By J\fhu7i8, 
AS, %m^6i TV cc^^tta-$ut' I. Peter, chap. iv. ver. IT. 

Without FreposUions. 
as, $^$ecXfin? m fMi fixtfrttv* Rom. chap. xi. ver. 8. 
TH etrifMt^tTSttt* Rom. chap. i. ver. 24. 
^^e French have repeatedly used the infinitive with prepositions, on which 
extract the following remarks from Chambaud's Grammar : " J'he 
g^'epositions de and a, construed with the infinitive, answer to the 
^^glish preposition to, used also before verbs ; and it ought to have been 
observed, that it is the foregoine verb, or noun, that determines which of 
the two must be used. But tnere remains another preposition (/tour) 
likewise answering to, and of the same use, before verbs, and which 
denotes the design or end of, or reason for doing something. Therefore, 
whenever the particle to coming before an infinitive, can as well be ren- 
dered by for to, in order tOj with a design to, with the infinitive, or to the 
end thatj or only that with the indicative or subjunctive, or for with the 
mund, it must be rendered into French by fiour : as likewise the French 
fir these expressions, /or ro, in order to^ with a design to, to the end that. 
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and for With a gerond, is jiour or afin dc with the infinitive^ or afin que 
with the subjunctive : as, 

11 Pa fait fiour me faire de la peine ; he did it to make me uneasy* 

II a ^16 pendu pour avoir vol6 sur le grand chemin ; 

He was hanged ybr robbing upon the highway. 

JJin d'obtenir cettc grace ; in order to obtain that favour. 

Jftn que je lui reponde ; that I may answer him." Page 300* 

N.B. By gerund Alonsieur Chambaud means what we can the participle* 

To show further the similarity of the use of the French and Greek 
infinitives, I would observe that when in order toj with a design to^ to the 
end that, may be used in English, or when as used to be the case, for 
was used as expressing the end, before the infinitive with its prefix ro, 
the Greek uses m with the article, and the French fiour ; as, 

Romans, chap. xii. verse 2, tn r« ^tmfAm^tn v^«ff. 

fiour ^firouver, for to try you. 

Prepositions are used in the same way in the Italian; as fier answering 
exactly to the French fiour, vengo per sapere com^ state< / come to know 
how you do : para is used in the same way by the Spanish, as, trabajo 
para ganar, / work to gain. 

To revert back one moment to the Hebrew ; as us in the Greek, is the 
equivalent of the Hebrew S, so it is also in the use of the infinitive mode, 
IDdSd ^D n];ih iniOaS D^n^^n IDTJ; •' God left him to try him that he might know 
ail that was in his heart,^^ II. Chronicles, chap. xxii. ver. 31. and lest £ 
should be thought to derive all my quotations on this point from Scripture 
exclusively, 1 will quote del ingenioso Cavallero Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, *^ que persona que tales habitos traya no devia de ser de infima 
calidad," that a fierson who disfilayed such qualities ought not to be q/* the 
lowest grade. Parte primera, libro iii. page 2^5. Amberes, l69r« 

NorE 57. % 115. Tense is a term which is not the most proper to 
express the difference of times marked out by a verb. The Greeks call 
it %^oyo$9 and the Latins temfius ; both meaning time. It seems, by this, 
that the term tense is no further admissible, than as denoting extension of 
time ; and in this view it can have no reference to any thing but time 
past and time future : for they alone are capable of extension, time 
present being but a punctum, or now, or mometit, or moveable index to 
show how much of time is past. The Hebrew, true to nature, has attempted 
no other distinctions than time past and time future ; and has presented os 
with a history of events that happened during a period of nearly 4000 
years, besides furnishing us with prophecies that are not yet fulfilled, with 
no other distinctions of time than these two. 

Note 57, § 116. With reference to this artificial distinction of tenses, 
Harris further says, " The tenses are used to mark present, past, and 
future, either indefinitely, without reference to any beginning, middle, or 
end ; or else d finitely in reference to such definitions. 

" if indL;fimteiyy then we have three tenses, an aorist of the present, an 
aorist of the past, and an aorist of the future. \i definitely then we have 
three tenses to mark the beginnings of these three times; three to denote 
their middles ; and three to denote their ends: in all nine. 

** The three first of these tenses we call the inceptive present, the 
inceptive past, and the inceptive future. The three next, the middle 
present, the middle past, and the middle future. And the three last, the 
completive present^ the completive past, and the completive future. 
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** And thus it is that ihe^ tenses in their natural numbers appear to be 
fehc ; three to denote time absolute^ and nine to denote it under its 
sfiective distinctions* 

Jiorist of the Present* 
y^pt^»i scribo^ I write 

Jtorist of the Past. 
ty^tL^cti scripsiy I wrote 

Aorist of the Future, 
y^et'i^^i scribam, I shall write. ^ 

Inceptive Present. 
|KtXA« y^u^etiff scripturus sum, I am going to write. 

Middle or extended Present, 
fvy^^etvtf y^tifuf, scribo or scribens sum, I am writing 

Completive Present. 
yey^a^aj scripsi, I have written 

Inceptive Past. 
iftiXXcv 7^«^f/y, scripturus eram, I was beginning to write* 

Middle or eoctended Past, 
ty^a^^t, or trvyx*f9f y^»^itfy scribebam, I was writing. 

Completive Past. 
tyty^»^tif, scripseram, I had written. 

Inceptive Future, 
fiiXXncrety^ee^ur, scripturus ero, I shall be beginning to write. 

Middle or Extended Future, 
•^•ficct y(«^f/y> scribens ero, I shall be writing. 

Completive Future. 
erofMt yty^tt^fe/ii scripserO) I shall have done writing. 

' In the first place as to Jiorists. Aorists are usually by grammarians 
erred to the fiast, such as uA^ov / went, tirtTcp I/pH, &c. we seldom hear 
them in the future, and more rarely still in the firesent, yet it seems 
feeable to reason, that tohenever time is signified without any further 
^umscrifition than that of simple fir esent^ past, or future^ the tense is an 
rist Thus Milton ; 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep, 
cre the verb (walk) means not that they were walking at that instant 
^y when Adam spoke, but no^imf, ind^nitely, take any instant whatever* 
^ the same author calls hypocrisy 

tne only evil, that walks 
Invisible except to God alone. 
^e verbs (walks) hath the like aoristical or indefinite application, the 
^8 may be said in general of all sentences of the gnomologic kind j as> 

Ad psenitendum/iro/«?rf/, cito qui judicat. 

Avarus, nisi cum moritur, nil recie/adt* 
\ these tenses are so many aorists of the present. 
'^ Gnomologic sentences* after the same manner make likewise aorists 
the future, 

•• Tu nihil admittes in te formidine paenae. Horace. So too, legislative 
Utences, thou shalt not kill^ thou st^tt not steal, (^c. for this means no one 
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particular future time, but is a prohibition extended indefinitely to everj 
part of time future." 

And in note (c), " The Latin f ongue appears to be more than ordinarily 
deficient, as to the article oi aori9ta. It has no peculiar form even for an 
aoriat qf tAe fiast^ and therefore (as Priscian tells us,^ the prttteritum i3 
forced to do the double duty both of thataoriat, and ot^^the perfect firesentt 
its application in particular instances bcin^ gathered from the context. 
Thus it is that/m means both wtirunx§t and fToi«9«, / have done it, and 
/ did it I vidi, both ttt^xxa and tthr, I have just seen it^ and I saw it once. 
Pris. Gram. Iviii. page 814, 838. Edit, putsch." Hemies, pp. 119. to 126. 

Note 58. $ 117. The present as observed before is only a point 
without extension between past and future. 

Note 59. $ 118. In the Greek, the imperfect has its other modes than 
the indicative, in common with the present. The English &c* have a 
form peculiar to the imperfect subjunctive ; and I have assigned to the 
French an imperfect subjunctive, because like the English and Germani 
its imperfect indicative is capable of being used in a subjunctive sense. 

Note 60. $ 119. This tense is distinguished in Greek bj the title of 

f;^»y0( wu^wctifAtuii as expressing time adjacent, or lying close at hand. 
t is a present past, called by the Latins prseteritum, and is used only 
with reference to events just completed. Its form in all the langua^ 
under review, shows its connexion with the present, and more particularly 
is this manifest in the modern languages ; the Englishjireiix i^i^pramt 
tense of the auxiliary to form it, as I have visited; the French postfix the 
same, as visit-ai; the Italian and Spanish keep up but a faint resemblance, 
but the German prefixes its auxiliary like the English. It is classed by 
Harris as the completive present, as quoted in Note 57* 

Note 61. § 120. This tense is distinguished in Greek by the epithet 
vTrt^TvfrtXiKt^i in Latin plus guam per/ectum. These epithets prove its 
character ; crwreXtxdSj and per/ectum, meaning finished just now, done at 
present ; its epithets vwt^ and plus guam do not refer to the modus acticf^* 
for that cannot be more than perfect, but to the tempus agendi^ which can be 
more remote than just now accomplished implies. Viewing it in connexion 
with its preteritum perfectum, the Greeks assigned to it, in common with 
its perfect, all the forms of the latter except the indicative ; the Latin has, 
however, given it a form to itself in the subjunctive. I have given it* 
form in the French by assigning to it, what M. Chambaud and others call 
the compound of the perfect, j^eusse visits. 

Note 62. §121. The perfect, inasmuch as it carries the idea of 
completion, is not capable of an aoristical sense: and it has therefore it^ 
aorist in the Greek, which in the indicative mode refers to time pas^ 
indefinite, as tTrotmoi, I did it ; but which laying by its characteristic aug^^ 
ment in the other modes, assumes the character of future, or rather o^ 
compound time, without losing its aoristical sense ; as wcitiTu, I shal^ 
have done it. But the future is in its very nature aoristical ; fo^ 
whilst of the perfect we can say yre^'ot^Kti, I have done, (the verb itsel^ 
expressing present accomplishment, whilst we say aoristically / rfirf J^ 
meaning past indefinite accomplishment,) of the future we say 9r«i«r«) — ' 
will do it, meaning aoristically ; and this may ailbrd a reason why th^ 
Greeks adopted a [lauio-post future ; for they found that they could n(^ 
make a future definite without the adjuncts of time definite, as »«», now, &c:^ 
To come therefore as near as possible, to definite future, they made thei ^ 
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erfect to coalesce with the first future of their substantive verb ; and, as 
[arris calls the completive future, tv^fuit yty^ti^tti ; so, the Greeks putting 
ic principal verb first, wrote yty^a^-o'tfitu or by the change of the 
ffitrate p into its tenuis w, yty^c^»fi»t ; and whilst they were about it 
lie J might have made a paulo-post future in the active and middle on the 
ime principle. 

Note 63. $ 1£2. In the indicative mode it principally refers to past 
me, as also in its infinitive and participle: but in the subjunctive it 
efers to compound time, such as is produced by the conversive vau of 
le Hebrew. Its imperative refers to ruture indefinite. 

Note 64. § 123. As the first future relates to things to come, aoristi- 
allj; so, the second future relates to events certain of accomplishment, 
efore or after another aoristical event shall have happened. With 
^ference therefore to its certain accomplishment, it takes a compound 
iixiliary; expressing completion connected with futurity. 

Note 65. § 124. If we look at the structure of the Greeks in their 
are verbs, or verbs with a vowel before omega, as rttt, we shall see that 
ley have not a separate form for imperfects and second aorists ; and also 
lat Verbs having a double characteristic, as srI, »?>/»», drop the final 
ttters in forming the second aorist; as, irvir«y, retaining it in the imperfect, 
I gTtiirloy* and thus deriving their second aorist from obsolete themes ; as 
'om Tt/ntw. Viewing; this in connection with the absence of both aorists 
I the Latin, whilst they have two futures, I am led to hazard the con- 
^cture^ that the Pelasgi, from which stock of the Greeks the Latin dialect 
ame, had not aorists. We may observe also, that Homer continually 
sed his second aorists without augments ; as, 

*^ hSu i* etft^t o^ti^o't ^cfiff- C«Xf xtif^rnXu »vK?icc* Iliad, e. line 722. 
^nd again, in the second aorist middle ; as, 

^' OfApi i* n^ Mfiotnf C«Xir, eny$iet BvTecui^Tctr. Ibid, line 738. 

t is thus also used by Hesiod ; 

*< ^nRfi tf €wltt7FvXmitivfM9ft y<iir«ro «-«/}<•" Artrif H^axXttfr* line 49. 
^so in Theocritus '; 

Llso in Moschus ; 

" ^tf^f V ty^cv 9tet yvy«<x«5->" Ibid, line 9. 
Llso in Bion; 

;^«yfM T6wm^ct$i¥ Ai^uh w6^ipv^9rr»V Evir«^i«s- A$4ifti6r. line 2T» 
^Iso in Museeus; 

** .irv(y«* fl^sTtf wfoyf^v «r«>« ytir^fu vmt tetXtto-Tfi, line 32* 

I^OTE 66. § 126. In the Hebrew and its dialects, in the Greek, and in 
"^c English, the participle is frequently used as a noun without any vari- 
tiion from its participial form, by the prefixing of the article. It qualifies 
Ice an adjective without any change at all, as the loving father ; and in 
^viguages declining by different terminations, has all the variations of 
^>«ins and adjectives. It admits of degrees of comparison ; as, 

t^l»fA%n^i com p. e^^tifAiuvt^Hi super. r^^«^fysr«T9; 
^^ partaking of the nature of a verb, it has a transitive quality, and 
,oi^erns the oblique cases which its verb governs. 

l^oTE 6r. § 127. I have hardly noticed a subject much treated of in 
^>*eek and Latin grammars, viz. conjunctions, called in Greek, c^^vy.«, 
*^d in Latin conju^tions. With reference to the Hebrew and its dialects. 
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to the English, and to the German, the term itgelf is hardlj of any use. 1 
fully agree, therefore, with Mr* Frey in his following note in page 45 and 
46 of his Grammar. 

'* The author begs leave to state briefly the reason why he differs from 
all the emiaent grammarians that have gone before him, who enumerate 
seven distinct conjugations. In the Latin language, all grammarians are 
agreed that there are four conjugations, and that every regular verb is 
declined or conju8[ated after the example of one of these conjugations, bat 
in Hebrew all penect verbs are conjugated after the one exam|He of Pa-aL 
And though the verb varies in its signification sometimes, yet it would be 
very improper to call these variations distinct conjugations. No one 
ever supposed that amo and amor are two different conjugations, why 
then should the active and the passive in Hebrew be styled so ? Is it to 
be wondered at therefore that many a Hebrew student, has been dis- 
couraged by bein^ told he had to learn seven conjugations, especiallj 
after he had experienced the sreat difficulty of making himself master of 
the four Latin conjugations ? Would it not naturally surest to him the 
idea, that he has to learn in each conjugation, an active and passive voice, 
which would make fourteen paradigms, and the indicative and subjunctive 
of each voice would double the number, and make it twenty-eight, whilst 
in reality there are but seven simple paradigms, and differing so little 
from each other, that if the first be once learned, the others will soon be 
known ?" 

But (as he observes) as the Latin has four, and as other languages have 
conjugations also, they most be noticed in my Grammar. 

Conjugation, is (I conceive) the yoking or joining together, all the 
different parts of a verb, in one common bond, not only as to mode^ 
tense, number and person, but as to voices. AH therefore that is com- 
prised as belonging to an;^ one verb or to any one class of verbs, belongs 
to one conjugation. But if any language contains more than one class of 
verbs, having different characters, whereby it may be known to which 
class they belong, that language has a number of conjugations. 

Parkhurst observes, *' that in Hebrew arise the tktee (or as some 
choose to consider them the five) conjugations, so called, a conjugandot 
because all conjoined or united in one root." But if any number of parts 
are joined to make up a whole, they make up but one whole, and not as 
many wholes as there are parts. So if a number of parts of one verb, say 
three or five, are joined together, they make but one conjugation, and not 
three or five conjugations according to the number of parts. Murray in 
his English Grammar says that the " conjugation of an active verb is 
styled the active voice ; and that of a passive v.orb the, passive voice,'^ 
this is but saying that there as many conjugations as there are parts to 
conjoin, which is erroneous. 

Weighing these remarks made by these different persons, I adhere to 
Mr. Frey's acceptation of the term ; for a conjugation ia the joining together 
of all its various deflexions as to voices as well as to tenses^ modes y ^c, qf' 
which one verb is cafiable» Amo and its passive, rv^ti and its middle and 
passive, are respectively one conjugation ; so in the Hebrew, &c. The 
numbers in each language will soon be noticed. 

Note 68. § ISO. Amidst the modes of classifying the various conin- 

ttions of the Greek languages, I have adopted that of Parkhurst in his 
rreek Grammar and Lexicon, being also tnat of Moore by Ironside in 
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his fourth American edition, 1820 ; and I have done it principally for this 
reason, that it makes the characteristics of the different conjugations 
follow exactly both the order and arrangement made of the consonants 
into labials, comprehending «-« /3, ^9 W7i into palatines «, y, x* X^> ^^^^ 
i7f v, i, with ^y and « pure, and I thought of taking sibilants by themselves, 
nit on consideration, I at last finally resolved upon the present division, 
ind in the French i have also followed the division of Verbs into four 
ronjugations, as made by Mons. Porney, in preference to that adopted ^by 
^ons. Chambaud. 

Note 69. § 136. By those giving the name of barytones, is understood, 
he grave tone on the last syllable, which is not put to it but understood. 
The characteristic letter is that consonant, or in pure verbs, that vowel 
vhich precedes » or «^ei«i. In 9r|, x7, ^y the first letter is the characteristic. 

Note 70. § 132. Besides the first future, the Spanish has three other 
brtns called second, third and fourth futures, which are conjugated by 
he verb haber^ and the infinitive of the verb in use, preceded by the pre- 
Kisition de; as, 



Fourth Future* 
habi& 
habits 

habi^ \ 03 
habi4mos (> 
habiais * « 
habian 





Second Future. 


Third Future. 


;.i. 


h6 \ ^ 


habr6 \ 1 ^ 


2. 


has J S ;2 


habrAs j J; "o '.2 


3. 


ha Ig ^ 


habr^ (s .S © 


>.i. 


habdmos ('> g 


habr6mos ( > =: 2i! 


% 


hab6is 1^ B 


habr^is \^ ^\ 


3. 


han / »-* 


habran / J^ ;i: 



rt •- 



(A 

o 



on 
of 



C^licse futures in the verb haber itself are formed by prefixing the above to 
t^xber. 

Note 71. § 133. Of the imperatives I have noticed only the second 

^rson singular and plural, for they only in the modern languages have 

orms to themselves. Those languages which use first and third persons 

sorrow them from the subjunctive, as may be seen by the French, Italian, 

Spanish and German. How the English have used iet with the pronouns 

^^ the first and third persons, and how incongruous it is, has been noticed in 

^t^e preface, § 111 and US : and it may here again be noted that the only 

P^per imperative in English is either absolutely without a pronoun, or 

^itnthe pronoun postponed to the verb z& visit thou^viait ye. Chaucer has 

vsed the first plural in this way with the pronoun postfixed ; as turn we; 

^^d he gives a form ending in th, both for singular and plural as 

S^th, is used for go thouy and for go ye, and it would seem by this, as if a 

^^t of the pronoun, viz. (A for the whole thou, had been originally post- 

"^ed, after the manner of a Hebrew servile, to form the imperatives. Got/t 

^^th Chaucer expresses also thou goest, and ye gOy and is clearly a remnant 

p the Saxon, as I have noticed in the preface § 83. that pe lupia^, je 

*^P> b, and bi lupiaft were the forms in Saxon for we love, ye love, and 

^hey /ove. And how much does this differ from rvwrsTg of the Greeks ? 

Note 7S. § 136. Heside the form of the imperfect subjunctive given in 
'"^y tables, the Spanish use the two following; viz. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


amase 


amasemos 


amaria 


amariamos 


amkses 


am^seis 


amarias 


amadaia 


Muase 


am^en 


amaria 


amarian 
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I am however inclined myself to think that aniaae is more properly 
perfect or pluperfect like the Latins, and amaria like amaverim, and 
haya viaitado is an aorist. 
^ NoTS 73. $ 135. This tense has also in Spanish two other forms giTei 
yiz. 



1. 

2. 



Singular, 
hubiese 
hubicses 
hubiese 




Plural 
hubiesemos 
hubieseis 
hubiesen 




Singular, 
habria 
habrias 
habria 




Plural 
habriamos 
habriais 
habrian 




Note 74. $ 136. The auxiliaries of the first future will be may, ce^^n, 
win and a/iaU, upon the principle, that may and can convey the idea of 
futurity. 

Note 75. $ 136. The auxiliaries of the second future will be img-^^i 
couidf would and should upon the principles that apply to may and can. 

Note 76, § 137. The infinitives in Italian have prepositions befc^xe 
them like infinitives in Greek> as neiP amarcy cow amare^ &c.; ^^e 



English them by the participle i thus we say in loving^ and not in to lo 

Note 77, $ 138* The present participle is called the serund by 't^lie 
French, Italian and Spanish ; and the two former have also called ^le 
perfect or aorist participle the compound of the gerund. The genuoads 
and supines of the Latin will be treated of soon. 

Note 78. § 138. I have adopted a mode of forming the perfect pas-ti- 
1 iples by the addition of the auxiliary, seeing it is decidedly recogni^^d 
by the English, French and Italian grammarians : and I have refers* <d 
the simple form visited without the auxiliary to tlie passive voice, seem Ag 
it does not express action ; but, having visited^ clearly expresses action; 
this may receive further light by examples. 

Having Jiniahed his work, he submitted it; 
His work hjiniahed; 
here having Jiniahed, is active and transitive, ^n^Jiniahed is passive a^d 
intransitive* 

Note 79. 5 138. Besides these general parts of a verb, the Latin has 
deflexions for gerunds and supines. The gerund, seems to partake oi 
the nature of the verb as to meaning, and of the adjective as to 
deflexion, and to have three cases ending in di^ doy dum ; as, gen. viaitandi, 
dat. viaitando, ace. viaitandum, and they seem intended to do the office ^^ 
the Greek infinitive, when used with the article, or of the Engli*" 
participle with a preposition or the infinitive without one ; thus, tewfi^^ 
eat ludendi would be rendered in English by it ia time to play. TbjJ 
gerund is used in Latin as the nominative to substantive verbs followe<> 
by pronouns in the dative; as ludendum est mihi, Imuat filay^ and the Greek.^ 
seem to have a kind of verbal adnouns used in the same way, as iwf*^'^^ 
used in Mark, chap. ii. verse 22, m^^ udv m a^Mvi »««vow CA^fnov ; and i^ 
Luke, chap. v. verse 28, which stood in tlie accusative case, these placed 
are rendered in Latin vinum novum, in utrea recentes injiciendum est, 1 ^ 
both languages the gerund in dum seems to have both a passive form and si^' 
nification. In the Greek it is formed from the third person perfect paspiv^' 
by rejecting the augment, and changing the termination rm into tim) ^^* 
itZxnTict, ixnreof ; and in the Latin it is merely the neuter of the futur^ 
participle in dus$ 9LS,amandust neuter amandum. In Greek, these vert>^ 



iQcmnt govern the cases of the verbs from which they are derived* 
hiis DcmofitfieneH, contra Lept. T^ff /»tf vw»^*wrt y«^f> zt^rtoffKMtpur Y 
(I) fin $nTti9» The following passage from Prodis us'ti Hercule-!, pagp 9, edit* 
ntp'ion, as quoted bj Parkhurst, in his Greek Lexicon, under the ^vord 
Jirff«f , will show the frequent u^e ofil; rttf yx^ ofrmp mya^itf »mt KmXtn 
n, nvfv '^•yv *Mi tvtfAiXuur* hoi tVSMeoify tut^^wotf «AX ttrt riff 0tVf tXWf 
mi Toi CvAfi. U^mwitnuf nt§ hitf ttr% V96 PiXmf thXtit ayturttT^tci rvf ^iXVf 
ifycniTf •» tiTt vw riff 9r$yttif iWi$»figtf tipiMT m rnf woXit 0p%XtiriWt ^« 
Kor is this form uncommon in Latin writers. Thus Lucretius: 
^ternas-— paenas in morte Umendum, Lib. 1, line 11^ 
Multa novis verbis prsesertim cum sit agendum. Ibid, line 139* 
motu privandum 'st corpora quaeque. 382. 
aut pacem Trqjano ab rege petendum. Virg.iEn. 11, line £30* 
Itentndum eadem est mihi. Cicero» Tuscul. lit). % cap. 19 
The supines amatum and amatu are also derived from the past 
rticiple, being the objective and ablative case^ after the form of the 
irth decleQgion : the supine in um has generally an active significatioDf 
d follows a verb or participle, signifying motion to a place ; as, 

Sfirctatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut iphae. 
The supine in «, has a passive signification, and follows adjectives ; ai^ 

Quodyar/ti faedum est, idem est et dictu torpe. 
NoTB 80. $ 138. Treats 1st. Of the nature and use of augments* 
. Of the mode of forming tenses, one from another, beginning with the 
ur primaries, viz. present, perfect, first future and second iiitttre. 

I. op THB NATURE AND USE OF AUGMENTS. 

1st Of their nature. Fhev are the increase of verbs in the varioos 
aseSf either as to number of sjllables, or a<» to the quantity of vowela. 
Thej are of two kinds, viz. syllabic and temporal. The sjllabic is the 
Kefixed to a tense, when the %erb begin* with a consonant, in which 
se it is prefixed to the secondary tenses, viz. the imp«*rfect, the ploper- 
irt, and first and second aoritts of the indicative ; bat is dropped in the 
her modes. 
OI>$crvet 1st. If the verb begins with ^t ^ is doubled after t ; as, ^m 

!^i. The Attics prefix % to verbs beginning with «,%•,# and a^ and 

«serve the breathing of the theme ; as. •{«#« tm^m^t 

Sd. Thej also change the svllabic augment into the tenpora! ; as, (mm 

AX#. f4MXA«f, Attic, ^ftiXX^. 

4th. Poet^ prf^fix • to indefinites whether beginning with a vewd er cen* 
nant ; as tttwmfw awth tUxi. 

5th. In the perfect, pauio-post aud pluperf!^ in ita first ang»cst, there 
a reduplication, that is, the initial consonant of the verb is repealed he- 
re i. 

1. If the verb begins with a single consonant, except tgim^jj^ which 
^es tmmim^tgm, and verbs beginnii^ with ^ 

S. It the verb begins wi^ a mate and liqnid, wUeh de net Make the 
liable long tij position, except y^#^#« and verbs beginning «i*h ^^ 
hich omit the fvlvpliciiicHi ; th*- '* ' *ff'io% t^e it or net, va. ^^Tiywi 
' i^Xmftmt l^ y m mw m^ ^Xttm, yXwpm, yXmtJ/r, sfWl«* 

3* If the verb benns ^^Jii^wi^^^ mjm^iAmH mm\mm§i3mm^mtAmmh 
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0i9tufuiif fUfUfiffmi s except ffl%^fm09 wlt^tt» ir7«f#, wlvrrm, itrnuty which omit 
the reduplication; xxtut also makes both %9n,m(uu and %M,r^^^. 

Verbs beginning with a miugh or aspirate mute assume, in the redupli: 
cation, the corresponding smooth one, in order to avoid the harshness of 
two successive syilablesi each beginning with an aspirate; as, lv#, Tflv»«; 

Of the augment of the perfect it may be observed, that it depends upon 
the augment of the imperfect; for when tliat is short or doubtful, the per* 
feet not only takes t but repeats the first consonant of the present ; as, 
Tw, imperf. fr<«r, perf. nri««; and the pluperf. takes another t; as, •nriMif* 

But if the augment of the imperfect be long by position, or if the verb 
begins with yi or y^n, the augment of the perfect and pluperfect is the same 
with that of the imperfect ; as, 

^/irr« Imperf. c^^iirrty Perf. f(^j^« Pluperf* •^(i^cif 

yf0^i^0 'V'^C'C*' typit^ifttt tyMv^iMiy 

y^ty»c»# iy^jy^tt* «y{ty«€*Mi ^ iypiyi^f"*' 

The temporal augment is « or # prefixed to a tense instead of a change* 
able vowel or diphthong. 
The changeable vowels are : 
m changed into % ; as, «xv#, «»ir«v. 

• ■ into n i as, i^e^Jw* n^nhu 

• — — into #; as, 6^vTrtt, m^vrr^r* 
The changeable diphthong? are: 

«tf changed into «»; as, mvi^w, 9»(«r«f 
mi — — into ji I as, ut^tt. ii^oy. 
^1 ' into ^ i as, «< »<^#, «x«^«f* 

If the verb begins with an unchangeable vowel, that is with «, #, t or«y 
the same vowel will begin all the tenses ; as, 

nX'^» ^X^^* i^vy«, t$v9cf9 vC^i^iv, vS^i^tff ; 0i0» tiUf* 
If with an unchangeable diphthong, that is with ei, tv or y, they wlU 
begin all the tenses; as, ttxet^tf, utta^tf; tv6vM, tv6vff; Mtm^tf, vr«^«». 
The temporal augment is always the same in all the tenses ; as, Mtaih 

nxift, KxyjMi, 9ieiri(fif* 

Ejpceptiona. 

I. Verbs which omit the augment ; as. 

The compounds of 4ives, «<«»«;, ^tctl ; as, sm^at, •iv^vtm!^, •turn •»'♦" 
;g«<i»; %imtt^6fJtMi^ citfVTKoznUi d<«^ir»T«Af# ; onLxtt^m^ tutxtuf/ktm, •i»0f (f^/'' *' 
two from •<»««, viz. •«»•«», to change into wine, and onvj^*tmt to pour vfio^) 
sometimes change «< into « ; four beginning with «, viz. ««, «r«, ttn^trtm 
4nihl^0fMu ; the two last retaining « to prevent the coalition of two m t ^^^ 
the two former to distinguish them from nov, taken from i^, to be; and froiO 
%Ufi the imperfect of tt«» or * /^i, to ^o. Also ^u^fim, •»«i^g«#, •!/»«#, •if(<Mr» 
• •ift6t^eiy stl'otvtf, which however sometimes admit the augment. 

II. Verbs beginning with # which are augmented by inserting i tofornf* 
the diphthong n ; as, 

E«*r, f JjM, ftfi^Ai, <tf«^, f Axi^AT, g^ytJ^tfA§ih &c. Of these £^ makes f i#l« »** 
the preterite middle; iA/o-o-at makes txxtTird in the imperfect middle; a^' 
see Homer, II. «.' line 15. f9rtt» retains its augment through all its modes'^ 
which proves ttm to be the real radix ; and i4v> to go, makes perfect midill^ 
fiW, pluperf. uttff, Att. p^tr, which proves f/# to be the real radix. 

lit. Verbs which begin with f«, change^the « into 0$ as, f»^r«^iv, tm^tM^** 9 
this however is sometimes augmented by inserting 4 ; as» ti$^Ta^9f. Attic 
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^rfects having • after f, often change • to « in the plaperfect; as* feA^-nt 

'Avfiv; fy^»9 tti^yttf ; e4ticm, tmicttv* 

lY. Exceptions in the Attic dialect; as^ 

U The syllabic t is changed into«; as^^ixAir, gfitxx*f, nf^txx^f. 

2. The diphthong tt is changed into ti ; as, tuu^tt, |i»«^*y ; ninMv, by 

ncope ulur, Att. ijtriy. 

3. The diphthong fv is changed into «v; a», r»;^o^i, nvx9F^f» 

4. The temporal « is often resolved into m; as, i»A9#, «Aiv»«, Att. ma#»«. 

5. To the augmented tenses beginning with 9, «, «», <i^ «i and y, t is 
efixed which adopts the breathing of the verb ; as, 

fAi i|«« AttiCi f«x« far4» fiff'^y Attic» mwcv 

''bat a similarity exists in the formation of the preterite t a«-«», #Air«, and 
e preterite of tne English hei/i, with the Saxon ending en ; as, hel/ij prej. 
^enJ and if» as is nillj proven in " A Dissertation on the Origin and 
"Ogress of the Scythians or Goths, bj John Pinkerton,'' our Saxon ances- 
rs had a common Gothic or Scythian origin with the Greeks, it is not to 
wondered at, that thej have handed down to us, some traces of their 
eat original ; for, to be esteemed a Goth in a literary sense, is to be es- 
emed every thing truly wise. 

6. In verbs beginning with a short t or •, the two ^rst letters of the 
esent tense are prefixed to the perfect, and if there be more than three 
llables, the third is shortened ; as, 

#xiriy 9ieir« ttxnx^tt «Afi^« «Af/^ «A9Ai^« 

«Ai}^«» igA9««i aXnXtiiM tXtv^m nArv^ %XnXv9cii 

it tiytt^m makes etyvyt^Ka; t^&*ru0, e^ni^rnxu; and f^tiSWt t^ti^ttxm, retain 
e long syllable ; the last in contradistinction to f^«^/»« from i^/^«. And 
may be observed, that the pluperfect of these Attic forms admits algo a 
mporal augment ; as, «A9Ai««9 nXtiXtxttf* Except eXnXv0uf from tXnXv$», 

7. The reduplications of the perfect ai and fit are changed into u ; asy 
Civ, nXn^u ; fiu^6f*ttt , Ufia^M* 

y. Exceptions by the Ionic dialect* 

1. The second aorist and other tenses have the reduplication of the 
trfect; aS) KUf*f0j second aoristf fic«/(t«y, *tH,»i»of; »Av/mi, second aorist^ 
\vf, KtKXvv, xgKXv0t ; but xXv$t is used by Homer; as, 

xXv6t fAiVy A^fv^oToS* ^ xt^^* mfii0iCeinxM9» Iliad, a» line ST* 

2. The augment is taken away, and also the reduplication of theper-^ 
:t ; as, first aorist f i&«A'9«>«^4y* ««Aq9w/M«y -, pluperf. lAfAvriv, Avr*; perfect, 
itxTty 2txr6 ; imperf. ttvfrle, rviflt- 

3. After the augment is removed from the aorist. the two first letters 
the present are sometimes prefixed, as by the Attip dialect ; thus, m^at, 
i^ond aorist) «^oy, Attic, ii(«^«y. 

Of the •Augment of Compound Verbs* 
These have the augment in the beginning if they are compounded 

Ist. With a noun; as, ^lAAo-A^fA^) c^/AM-o^vf. 

2d. With another verb ; as, wet$a^x!^% i7ru0a^i$u 

3d. With an adverb followed by a verb beginning with a consonant, 
an immutable vowel ; as, ivrpfut* ti^ufvj^au 

4th. With a preposition, which doesT not change the signification' of the 
'rb; as, x«tffvSw, txti$tvhf ; or wheathe simple vcnrb is not in use; as»«frf 
'Air, nfri&Airir; tfCfuXm, nf^tXUf^ 
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5i\u With the priTative particle m ; as, «#e*N«9 «f|«fMf* 

6th. With «/ftiy( or a^ ; as, i^Aa>Mi «f^A«yiii 
They have the augment m the midMi^i 

Ist Between the prepositioi: and the verb, if the preposition changes 
the signification of the verb ; as. Mmr^ytftfruM, mMr§yi9mrm§9» 

2d. Between the adverb and the verb, it' the verb is compounded with 
)Wf an<) §u folioued by a verb beginning with a mutable vowel or diphthong; 
as, }WMi^f«. Ivrt^irarfi tvt^irwt ivi^ytntft* 

Pre|>OMtions pi»->iv d io a vr t u ginning with a vowel, lose their own 
final vowel ; as, wm^Muim, v«(«»ir«v (except wg^i. v(« and sometimes «^i,) 
and if the verb begui.<i with au aspirate, tne prepositions chan^ne their own 
tenues to the corresponding aspirates ; as, miPm^w compounded of «9roand 
•f^ ; tPitnftt nf iwt and #ri|^i» 

I'oiiipouuds with fft change it into f( before the augment ; as, f x^i {«, 

C'ompounds with ft and rvi which either change or cast off 9 in the pre- 
sent « receive the v again before the augment ; as, $xxiiirm% ^nxuw^t ; i^Ar 
w», tf£xgw9. In these two prepositions the following changes are made, 
▼iz. in If and rvf* 

f before w, /S, 0, ^ is changed into ^ 

f before », <y, ^, is changed into y, 

9 before a liiiuid in changed into the liquid wbicli it precedes. 
In nw onlj^ f before r is changed into r, and sometimes dropped. 

V before ^ is changed into (• 

f before ( is always dropped. 
When the preposition ends with a vowel, and the verb begins with ^,(is 
doubled ; as, 2tu^^tm. 

Some have tde augment both in the beginning and middle; as, ifd^km* 

Wftf^Xitti iiy«^lMr, ^tm^ist ; t»hatrm0, f{f}iiifrii«r. 

8ome in either beginning or middle; as, «y«iy«, «m|« or «f«f£«, tttriU?^' 

iyyvtutt iftwXMtt* , 

Of the Uae of Augments, 
The great use of augments is, not merely to increase the number of 
syllables, nor their quantity, but to increase the specific quality of the 
time denoted in the verb's action. They are strictly speaking common to 
all the tenses, as branching out from the present ; and Aow the first future 
and the perfect have augments, and why the second future has none, shall 
be investigated, when 1 come to speak of the mode of forming tenses. And 
with this general view of the augments as useful to denote the quality of 
time in the verb's action, and leaving the consideration of their particular 
application to the perfect and the two futures, 1 just hint here at the use 
made of them in the Greek, to form the secondary from the primary 
tenses, viz* 

From the primaries Present *^ flmperfect 

fsTFuLre k'' *"""»«'' secondaries^ ^l^^^^^ 
Sd Future J t.2d Aorist 

This shows the absurdity of the general way of derivioe the second aor* 
ist from the nresent, and the second future from the second aorist ; for, the 
secondary tenses are derived from the primarj.<Mie9, Dot by aa adherenos 



to sound, but to Biguificatioii. And on this subject, I should start back 
at the idea of opposing all the host of learned graramarianii, but that I 
feel convinced of the propriety of pursuing truth, and taking all the 
consequences which n»aj follow from a departure from the generally 
received systems* 

The next principal subject of attention in this note is, 

II. THE MODB OF FORMING THE TEHSES FROM ONE ANOTHER* 

To investigate this with propriety and effect, [ notice in the first place 
the manner of deriving the other primaries, namely, the perfect and the 
two futures from the present as the theme. 

For this purpose, let us take the pure verbs, and we shall then at once 
see the simplicity of the principle ; and, 

1st. Of the Formation of the First Future. 

The simple mode of its construction, and which may be called the only 
proper ooe.Js the insertion of «*'before the final ««, thus rtm becomes rtwmi 
and it will be observed that the r is never omitted, excepting where the 
first future is circumilexed, which shows that it has umlergone a contraction 
from the omission of some of its letters. To apply this to the subdivision 
of Greek verbs into four coojuj^tiuns ; the first conjugation has ir. /S, ^, ir1 
for its characteristics; to form the future, eris added to the three first 
without change, and from the latter, 1 is removed; as, «• is considered the 
immutable characteristic, we have then futures in ^rer, fir^ ^r, which are 
contracted at once by changing the media /8 and the aspirate ^ into 
their tenuis jr, under one character. In the second conjugation, the 
characteristics », y, ^ are made to unite with 0-, the media <y and the 
aspirate y^ being chaiigefl into their tenuis », and the xr being reduced to 
one character {, and the other cliaracteristics rr, r7, being changed into (• 

In the third conjugation, the pure rtm stands as the j^ototype, taking r 
before the fioMl «, and the dentals r, S; I with the sibilant ^, ^which would 
take r between themselves and the final #,) are rejected euphonise 
gralil., and t put in their place. 

In the fourth conjugation, the characteristics of which are x, ^,9. C»|)t'> 
the same process of inserting o> would produce the coalition of xr^ f^T, &c. 
To prevent the unpleasant sound which these combinations would make 
to a Greek, they rejected the r, and circumfiexed the «, to show the 
omission ; thus n/wat, instead of regularly making yc^vw, makes uftm, and 
to of the rest. 

9d. Of the Formation of the Second Future. 

Of this tense it may be observed that in pure verbs it is not to be distin- 
guished from the present ; rtt* makes no alteration in its second future but 
the circumflex, which shows that something is omitted, and what is this, 
but the formative o* of the first future ? for it is circumflexed not to distin* 
euish it from the second aorist, but to show that it has dnipped the r of the 
first future in its modes and participle. Of the differences t>etween the first 
and second future in impure verbs, it may be observed that the^ of the first 
conjugation and the { of the second are resolved back to the simple irr. Cr, 
ffr, 90-, yr and jgr, and the r is then omitted ; and sometimes also the w is 
chaiigpd into C^; as, Zxmwm into ixt££ ; or into ^, as imwtf into im^ ; in the 
third conjugation, where thi- n ), $ have been rejected in the fii st future». 
tbey are restored to their place in the second future ; r being left out, and 
the circumflex being uaod ; thua mim making fM** in the first fotiuf^ makM 
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mtS in the second, and rerbi having a diphthong in the first syllable, as u^ 
reject the • in the futare ; as, «fil«, second future wt$S, or change it into 
«, as trwu^my rwm^S, Some in { in the present change it into i in the 
second future ; as, p^m^mi second future p^miB ; some having a diphthong 
before « change it into a vowel ; as, «»»«, second future m»§S, 

Sd. Of the Formation of the Pretmie. 

This seems in the first instance to have been made simply bj changing 
» of the present into «, and reduplicating the first letter ot the theme if 
a single consonant, or a mute before a liquid, (except y^ny^^ttt and ywil^») 
with f ; as, Ti#, perfect, nnm; but when p was made the characteristic ot the 
perfect of the first conjugation, j^ that of the second, and » that of the third 
and fourth, the old form was appropriated to the middle voice ; this is 
observable, particularly in impure verbs of the first having ,rr, and of the 
second having »r before m, which retaining this charactenstic, changed it 
into the aspirates ^ and x ^^ the perfect active, but changed it back to its 
a- or » in the perfect middle ; as, perfect active nrv^it, perf. middle rtrvwtt* 

The perfect retains its augment through all its modes ; because the 
nature of the time which it represents does not chanee like that of the 
aiorists, which latter express simple time in the indicative, but compound 
time in the subjunctive. 

In the perfect, the following variations are observable in its formation. 

1st. In its Reduplication* 

1. If the theme begin with an aspirate, its corresponding tenuis is 
used in the reduplication ; as, !»#) rdvKtt, as also in any syllable of the 
perfect when the next syllable begins with an aspirate ; as, $mtf\tii rtratP^t. 

2. If with a double consonant, as (^, {, %)/, or any other two consonants, 
except a mute followed by a liquid only, < is prefixed ; as, ^«xa«, f^/^Ax*; 
rxm^ify iTKA^tt i 9»iv\mt t9%(^ct 'f if { bcgius the verb, it is doubled and pre- 
ceded by t } as, ^i«1«*, iffC'^** 

In dissyllables of the first and second conjugations, the Attics change t 
into « ; as, f ^#^#, f s-ga^*. 

Dissyllables of the fourth conjugation, change < into u s as, ff aaiv, cr«A««. 
Dissyllables in f /n», iv« and vta, cast off the y ; as, n iv«^, nrtixtc ; K^im, 

Other verbs in 90 change 9 into y ; as, pmifu, ^t^Myxu. ,* ^sXori^, ^f^«Xuy««. 
Perfects in unic cast off the first vowel of the theme ; as, »»fif90j «««/»««« 

for mextcjunn** 

Some verbs beginning with srI, »|, ^v, repeat the first letter of the theme ; 

as, ^1oA», ^t^dtKti* 

Having thus endeavoured to lay a foundation for the forming of primary 
tenses from the theme ; I come now in the next place to form the 
secondary tenses from the primary ones ; as, 

1st. The imperfect is formed from the present, by changing «» into ait, 
and prefixing the syllabic augment; as, rvwrm,"^ irvwreu 

Verbs beginning with a vowel, or mutable diphthong, take the temporal 
augment; ?l^, ttxHtt , %kH6v ; «t;Xi^tf, igvX<^ov. 

2d. The pluperfect is formed from the perfect, by changing §» into tn 
and prefixing tne augment ; as, rtrtxM, trtrtKttu The temporal augment is 
taken in the same circumstances as in the imperfect ; and if the aug- 
ment be in the perfect, it is not changed in the pluperfect. The Attics 
change • of the perfect into # ; a8> •^'^^v^^ m^^^v^m* 
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Sd. The first aorist U formed from the first future, by changing into 
m, and prefixing the augment ; as, rv^^a, irv^^et. As the penultimate of 
the first aorist is commonlj long, verb^ having « of the first future short, 
change it into « ; as, 4'«a«S>, i^^am ; i, into u ; as, ^wt^S, ttrwu^m ; a doubtful 
vowel in the future, is long in the first aorist ; as, »(iv«, xvL^ntm* Verbs 
having 1 in the present which was lost in the future, change the preceding 
« into 9 in the first aorist, and subscribe the i ; as, f «iv4v, f «v«>, iff y« ; 
some preserve the « long; as, %%fimft»9 »f(I«i»«^, %xt^iif^ 

The r is excluded from some hrst aorists; as, ;^f«», x*^^^* ^^^^ aorist» 
$Xivt$ ; Ktitti, MtiTttt or Ktivrtfi first aorist fxii«* 

Some few are considered as being first aorists, which do not ^preserve 
the characteristics of the future ; as, t$n»th f 2w«4», vcm, tt^a, nttynm ; but tliej 
are more properly perfects without the reduplication of the first consonant 
or vowel of tae theme. 

4th. The second aorist is formed from the second fiiture, by changing 
m into «v, and prefixing the augment. Here I differ from grammarians at 
large, who derive the second future from the second aonst. With the 
remarks I have already made in my preface, as well as in this note, I 
leave the matter to the decision of those who will give the subject that 
investigation which it deserves. 

The tenses of the other modes are formed from the corresponding one 
in the indicative ; only the endings after the dash, being given. 

PARADIGM OF THB COONATB TENSBS IN THE AOTIVB VOIOB. 

Present. 
Imperfect 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
1st Future. 
Ist Aorist 
dd Future. 
Sd Aorist. 

In the fourth conjugation the circumflex of the first future is continued 
through all its modes ; as, 
Ist Future. |0«f(-<; | |-t«</»< | \—uf |— «f 



Indicative. 


Imperat 


Optative. 


Subjunct. 


Infinite 


Particip. 


tvn^-tt 


— ^f 


-^tftt 


— «f 


— ii» 


— #» 


•-T»9r-1o» 












T«Tvf-« 


— • 


"^•iftt 


— <» 


— W*l 


— «rf 


•-TITVf-|<» 


; 










tvr^tt 




—•tfii 




Uf 


— «f» 


t'tV^'H 


TinJ'-oF 


"^tllfH 


— «» 


— «i 


— «5 


rvT'S 




^-'tTfti 




—III 




••T»5r-« 


Tvar-i 


-^•tfAt 


— <» 


— «» 


— •» 



Note 81. § 139. I am aware that I may now be censured as taking a 
step that may lead me off* from classic ground. I must entreat all Uie 
patience and forbearance of my learned readers, whilst I handle this sub* 
ject in a novel but not uninteresting way. As far as regards myself, I 
can have no interested views in swelling my book with such remarks, for 
it will increase its expense to myself without any remuneration. 

Note 8£. § 147. Having taken notice of the use of a middle voice in 
the Hebrew and its dialects, in the Greek and English, it now remains 
to notice the Hithpael of the Hebrew, &c. the Deponent of the Laiin, and 
the Reflective of the modern languages. 

1. Of the Hithpael of the Hebrew^ ^c. 
This has two significations, viz. a reflective and a passive one; and a 
reference to the Cbaldee and Syriac clearly evinces it, in which dialects 
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the chtracterifltic nun prefixed* give a pa^ive 8i$i;ntficatioii. Nor is there 
much difference ; for whether a person is said to love himaflf or to ^ iovrd, 
conTejB no difference of idea8, as he is the patient ; but only expresses 
whether he is or is not the agent also. The refiertivc sense of the Hith- 
pael conTejs the idea of the same person being both agent and patient ; 
Its passive sense that of being the patient from the agency of another. 
Thus the Greeks viewed it; for some of the tenses in tlic middle voice^ are 
conjugated like actives, and some like passives, and some in a form peca« 
liar to themselves ; all of which was not done, without some reference to 
the distinction between agency and suffering, whether viewed separately 
or as being combined. 

2. Of the Deponent of the lAtin. 
These have not like the Greek middle, a deflexion partly active and 
partly peculiar to themselves ; for they are conjugated passively altogether, 
except that they incorporate the gerunds and supines^ future in rue, &c.of 
the active verbs. Yet they have still an Hithpael signification, as nay 
be seen by comparing the Syriac and Chaldee ^SO? to wonder, with tw 
tireek l«v^«^«^«i, and the Latin miror, in Revelations, chap. xvu« verteS* 

3. Of the Reflective of the Modern Langtutges* 
These are conjugated actively, with a repetition of the pronoun in the 
objective case, and are called reciprocal, as well as reflective, and in 6^- 
man have sometimes the second pronoun in the dative. ' 

Note 82. $ 131. Of the formation of tenses in the middle voice. These 

are not formed like the primary tenses of the active from the theme; hot 

from the corres^ponding tenses of the active voice ; as, tvwlet^ rvwitfuu* 

2. From imperfect active is formed imperfect middle, by chaugiug*' 

into sfinf^ and prefixing the auo;ment; as, tru^loh iTv9r7«/K9f. 

5. From perfect active rtrv^et is formed the perfect middle. Ist. Id 
pure verbs by rejecting the consonant preceding the final «; as, «««»» 
rtria' 2d. In impure verbs by rejecting the r from ^, and the ^ from fth 
the aspirate ^ of the perfect active being changed into 9r ; as, firo^* 
jirvjrtti but those in *] reject the «of the perfect active ; as, TiTi««,«*'* 

4. In the first future, by changing #• of the active into •futi ; as, fW^i 

0. In the first aorist, by adding f^nf to the first aorist active ; as, m4^ 

6. In the. second future, by changing m into Sf^^mt; as, ^m^r^y trut^ift*^' 

7. In the second aoijst, by changing •» into finf^ and prefixing the 
augment ; as, toict^$9, t«r»tx»f*nt. 

Note 83. § 155. Beside the form of the imperfect subjunctive in Span* 
ish, there are two others, conjugated thus ; viz. 



fuese 
seria 



Singular. 
fueses 
serins 



fuese 
*ieria 



fuesemos 
seriamos 



PluraL 
fu6seis 
seriais 



fu6seD 
serian 



Note 84. § 155. Beside the form of the pluperfect subjunctive Ui 
Spanish, there are two others, conjugated thus ; viz. 



cstuvicse 
est aria 



estuvieses 
estarias 



estuvi6se 
estaria 



estuvi^semos 
estariamos 



estuvieseis 
estarlais 



estuvi^sen 
estarian 



Note 85. § 157. Beside the verbs ser to be in Spanish, fet?tt in Gcrmatti 
there arc two other verbs, viz. entar in the former, andwftf^^in the latter* 
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'^ Concerning' the former of these, the grammarians observe, that there is a 
considerable difference between the verb 9er and estar^ although they are 
rendered into English bj to be. When the speech is about the essence, 
standing or universal niorality, natural quantity, or quality of a subject, the 
i^erb 8er is to be used ; as, «oy hombre^ soy bueno, soy alto^ chico, bianco ; I 
im a roan, a good man, a tall, a little, a white man; But, when the speech 
is about the health, the location, or altered passion or quality, the verb ea» 
tar ought to be applied ; as, eatoy bueho, en Londrea, en/adado, &c. I am 
in good health, in London, angry, &c« eataba fialido de miedo^ he was pale 
for fear. There are,.notwithstanding, some ideas that may be indifferently 
expressed by the one, or the other." Fernandez grammar. To the same 
purpose speaks Baretti, in his Spanish Dictionary, saying that eatoy bueno 
declares the accidental or additional good; but ea bueno implies the 
essential good of the thing. 

Of fei)n and tl^et^en the German grammars observe that fe^n assists to 
brm the defective tenses of many intransitives; it likewise forms partly 
ts own defective tenses, and is partly conjugated by n>er^en• QQSerben is 
ised to form the passive verbs, and supplies its defective tenses by fepn 
nd partly by itself. Judging that isatar in Spanish^ and xttt^vx in Ger- 
aan are not exactly correlates, but still considering that they ought to be 
xhibited to my readers, I present them with a view of both in the same 
lage, to save room as much as possible. 



SPANIfiH. 



GERMAN. 



1.1. 

3. 

M. 

St. 



M. 
S. 

s. 
M. 

2. 
S 




estoy 

est^ 

est4 

est^mos_ 

est^ig \^ 

est^n 



PRESENT. 





GERMAN. 



INDI 



er\»Wb 
n>erbett 



MODE. 



estaba 

est^bas 

estaba 

est^bamos 

est^ais 

est&ban 



IMPERFECT. 



tc6 xocctt, or xorxtH 
btt n>mrbetl 

n>tt wutben 
i^t n>utbet 
fie xovxHn 



est(ive 

estuviste 

esttive 

estttvimos 

estuvisteis 

estuvieron 



PERFECT. 

icft 6itt .qeworben 
btt bi|l gewDttett 
tx ift gewotben 
xoxx f(nb geaorben 
i^ fe^b gworben 
ttettttb geworbett 



PLUPERFECT. 



habla est^do 
habias est4do 
habia est^o 
habiamos est&do 
hablais est&do 
habian estido 



irf) tt>at geworbeit 
buwart? getDorben 
er nmt gemorben 
n>. n>areu gewmrbm 
'lift n>aret geworben 
tie wateti m>^^tn 



^l.|estar6 



FIRST FUTURE. 



2. 

3. 

P-1. 

2. 



estar^s 

estar^ 

estar^mos 

estar^is 

estarin 



icb n>etbe toetben 
btt xtix^ werben 
et n)itb werben 
m. wetben wetben 
iifx n>etbet n>etben 
fte wetben wetben 
L 1 



FIRST 

h6 est&do 
has est^do 
ha est^do 
h6mos est^do 
hab^is est&do 
ban est^do 



A0RI8T. 

id) n>etbe 
btt »ir)l 
et »itb 
wit wetben 
i^t tbetbet 
jle metben 
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NaTfiS. 



SPANISH. 



GERM AM. 



SPANISH. 



GERMAN, 



9.1. 

2. 

3. 

P.l. 

2. 
5. 



S,2. 
P.2. 



SECOND FUTURE. 



cr toftrbc toer^en 
tie tDurbentDetbeu 



SECOND A0&I8T. 

i(^ tDittbe 
bu tufttbefl 
er toftrbe 
toit tofttbett 
itft toftrbet 
^e Inftrben 









esta tu 
estid vosotros 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

wrbe btt 
werbct i^r 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



S.l. 

2. 

3. 
P.l. 

1. 



est6 

est6s 

est6 

est6mos 

esteis 



S.|esten 



S.l. 
2. 
3. 

P.l. 

a 

3. 



haya est&do 
hayas est^da 
haya estado 
hayamos estado 
liayais estado 
hayan estkdo 



PRESENT. 

ifft WtvH 
Ml nyerbe|l 
cr »erbe 
mt tDerbctt 
ii)x mxttt 
flc wcvben 

PERFECT. 



estuvi6ra 

estuvieras 

estuvi^ra 

estuvi6raiiios 

estuvrerais 

estuvi^ran 



IMPERFECT. 

ic6 nrfitbr 
btt n>fttbrfl 
ct wfitbe 
n>it tt>fttbar 
iiix toitxhtt 
jlc tturbcn 



ut) fep geworbcn 
bu fe^il geworben 
cr fc() gcworbctt 
w. fctjctt gcwcrbcn 
ibr fctJ^ c^cworbcu 
jlc feijctt gcwcrbcn 



PLUPERFECT. 



11 



hubiera estado 
hubieras estado 
hubiera estado 
hubieramos est. 
hubierais estado 
hubieran estado 



ic6 wire 9CWN» 
bu »4rfl gewortcn 
cr mdrc geiDOt^m 
tDirtD5rc1!get»or^ell 
ii}t whet gcftorneii 
tic wdrctt gcttcr^cti 



FIRST FUTURE. 



S. l.estuviere 
2.'estuvieres 



3. 
P.l. 

2. 



3. 



estuviere 
estuvieremos 
estuviereis 
estuvieren 



id) tDcrbc tocrbcn 
butDcrt)C|ltDcrtcn 
cr tDcrt>c tDcrtctt 
tDivtDcrt)cntDcrt)cti 
itjr tDcrtcttocrbcii 
ftc n>cr^cn n>crt)cji 



FIRST AORIST. 



hubiere estado 
hubieres estado 
hubiere estado 
hubieremos est. 
hubi^reis estado 
hubieren estado 



id) tucrbr 
Mt tncrbctl 
cr tDcrbc 
toir tDcrbcn 
i^r tDcrbct 
ftc tJDcrbctt 



B 



The Second Aorist and Second Future are the same as in the ladicative* 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



eat^r 



PRESENT. 

jtDcrbcu 



FIRST FUTURE. 

haber de estar |tDcrl)cntDcrt>cn 



PERFECT. 

babes estado |gctDorbcnor tntt- 

[bctt fet)U. 



PARTICIPLES. 



cstando 



PRESENT. 

tucrbcnlf 



PERFEOT.^ 

habiendo estado lgctDOrbcn> or tDOr- 

I ben 



MOTES. M7 

Note S6. $ 164. When I say that the first aorist passive^ and second 
aorist are peculiar to the Greeks, I mean so with reference to the 
Hebrew and its dialects ; for, the modern languages have those tenses, as 
will be seen by reference to the conjugation of their substantive verbs in 
^ 152, page 188. 

Note 87. $ 164. As, amid the complexity of the Greeks, there is no 
language which has so much attended to the philosophy of time ; it is 
necessary to make some remarks upon it in the imperative, optative, and 
subjunctive modes, -and in the participles. 

1. In the Imperative. 
The Greeks have appropriated to this mode, the present, perfect, and 
-first and second aorists : and as the perfect indicative conveys the idea 
iif/ireaent fiaat, or something /last just now ; so its imperative conveys 
the idea offierfect/teture, or of a future to be done immediately. I argue 
this, because all commapd implies futuriti^. The perfect expresses it, as 
"to be done at once ; the aorists at a time, not specifying (within the com- 
pass of the verb's action) the exact period when.. Perfect imperatives are 
for this reason rare. But it is worth a moment's consideration, whether 
the imperative of the Hebrew and its dialects is jiot properly an impera- 
tive /i^r/fc/, seeing that they postfix the pronouns like the perfect tense; 
that they have no present, and that the future with a vau conversive 
after an imperative, is often used to convey a command to do something 
after the accomplishment of another action; thus n'^DKi *f) might be 
rendered go immediaiefy^ and thou shall say. Future imperatives are, I 
•think* allowable, in the Greek. 

2. In the Optative. 
This mode in its very nature can refer to time past and ftiture, to time 
definite and indefinite ; to time future in all its qualities and properties^ 
und so allows an inflexion to all its tenses. 

S. In the SubjuncHt^e. 
This has present, perfect, and two aorists ; for, tiresent future cqnditional 
or future immediately performed maybe noted; as aoristical future, or 
future contingent without defining the time, may be also. 

4. In the Infinitive. 
This expressing the t«.(9/(«» the thing, the very substance, has appropri- 
ated to it all the peculiarities of time's action. 

5. Participle. 

This has the same tenses as the infinitive, for the same reason ; and in 
English we often use it for the infinitive; as we say, I intend to enrfiloy 
hiniy or, I intend employing him. 

I proceed now to notice, the manner of forming the tenses of the passive 
voice ; viz. first primaries from primaries ; as. 

The present passive is formed from the present active, by changing 

m into cftett I as, Tv^aty rvTrl^fteu* 

The perfect from the perfect active as follows, viz. in the first conjuga- 
lion, having the characteristics «-, C, ^ and sr]) by changing 
xpm pure which is preceded by a vowel into (ifMn ; as, n rv*^«> 'fifuit. 
' impure into fttii ; as, rirt^fttf ren^ftm 
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Difsyllableft of the first conjugatioD» fvhich, in the penultima have r^t 
change « iiitu « in the penult of the perfect passive; as, nr^ff «, rti^MfifAm; r 
being turneii into I to distinguish it from the perfect passive of T^tm ; 
thus also €ft^tt» fc^t^i K(«^/i«i* 

In the second conjugation having the characteristics », y, ;^, »|, rr» r7» 
X^xt changed into yftMt ; as, xixtx»% ^t)sj^^m\ after y into ^mm ; as, «Xfyx«» 
fiAfy/uii. Some verbs of the second conjugation, reject « from the syllable 

•Vi aSf 9t^fv;^«) wtPvyftm, from ^fvyji; so Tfrffi;;(S«, Tirvy^MM) from Tfi;%ii. 

In the first and second conju|;ations, dissyllables, which in the perfect 
active change f into •, resume i in the perfect passive ; as, »A#arI«, »i«Ao^«, 
xtnXiftumi ; those with rr and rl, having their futures in rm and perfects in 
mm r(»l[ow the third conjugation ; as, irXmrrttp wtwXt$TfAmt» 

In the third conjugation having the characteristics r, l^t I, ^and « pure,M 
is changed into ftut» when the penultima of the perfect active is long, and 
the characteristic of the present is « pure ; as, w*ir§tniuh wtwtnfMt* Some 
in this conjugation, like verbs in the nrst and second, drop § in the syllable 
in fv; M, wtvhfuit^wiwurf^f Someof this conjugation, having wjpure, make 
the perfect in r^ui<, although the penultima is long; as, n%urfAm$ from m*it§» 

Some either reject or admit the r ; as, xAntf. »f»Afiryie«i and »t»Xtiftmt,ix, 
Those in ^^^ having the future in {i», and perfect in ;^«, follow the analog;]r of 
the second conjugation j as, cfr«^«#, f«-fv«y]p»<ei« In the fourth conjugation, 
having the characteristics a, ^, v, (, /«v and « circumilexed, mm is changed into 
Hm i as, f4'«A»«, g^)^«Ajii«i; but, 9t^»y%m makes wi^uftfun. From some verbs 
in «tnm anci t;i«r, the Attics form the preterite passive in r/un; ^ocitirt ihjmt^ 

The first future is formed from the future active by changing the charac- 
teristic letter or letters before a^ into its aspirate, and adding hiv/mw of 
ina^fuit ; as, 1. conjugation, Tfff^^*», ri^^ino^t/*ti$, 

•———2. do. Ae{a», XtxI^n'^^fMU 

■ I i 3. do. vtiTU, vu^^ATcfikm* 



•4« do« r^fi^*, 0>2r«^d'])^OjiMe/, 



In which, the ^ and | are first resolved into vr and yr, and then the cha- 
racteristics into ^ and ;^. Verbs of the fourth conjugation in a, /k, ror{) 
either change i into «, as n a«, ff«A3-iir«/««f ; or take « ; as, vifAm, ttftTH^nrttn^^ 
or reject y ; as, Tfv*», T«d^r«^<if. The following drop i from the fature 
active ; viz. x*^^*'9 x^^'^'^^l^'^* ^ivTtf, rvB^vftati and, these change ^in^^'* 
4<(«0*«, tct^tS'n^^f*»i i iv(«r«, fv^i3^0-a^i ; but, perhaps at^tv^ and $v^$f^t^^^ 
the proper futures active. 

The second future is formed from the second future active, by changing 
« into tirsfuit ; as, Tt/T«, rvwjiTAfttci* 

The paulo post future is formed from the first future active, by changing 
« into $fieit and prefixing the reduplicate augment; as rvv^^, rfrvx^*^'* 

Differing as I do from grammarians in general, in the mode of deriving 
tenses from one another, and particularly in the paulopost future, I 
must give my reasons for it. In the first place, it is most consistent to 
derive tenses from other tenses, implying the same time. This simple 
arrangement is admirably preserved in the Hebrew, where the suffixes of 
the perfect, the affixes of the future, &c. are the same in Kal, Niphal, 
Hiphil, Hophal, and Hithpael ; and, as to the paulopost of the Greek, it 
is absolutely necessary that its characteristic future should be retained; 
and so that it may be derived from a future. Why then does it take the 
reduplication of a perfect ? because it is, as I hinted before, a fierfect 
future^ or a future to be accomplished presently, just now ready to be 
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completed ; we exfiress the speeies of its action, by adding by and by, and 
the Latins, bj prefixing mox to the Terb* 

Second, secondaries are derived from secondaries. This takes place in 
each voice separately, and in the passive, the imperfect is formed 
from its present, bj changing f§mi into ^«f, and prefixing the augment ; as, 
TvfTftMti tr^wfftm ; and the pluperfect from the perfect in the same 
way ; as nrv^/M^/, frirvfi^ny* 

fiut the aorists as having a relation to their respective futures, and as 
connecting time past conditionally, in connexion with aoristic futurity, 
shorten the characteristic ending of their futures, but prefix the augments; 
thus, in the first future, rvpiii9^f*ttt instead of making nvyph^^i^nh 
makes irt/^liiv ; and in the second fqture, T»wr«^«i instead of making 
%fftwn^§lt,n9 makes trvwnu . 

Of the Formation of the Dual Mimber» 

1. As to its having or not having a first person. 

This is determined in the following simple manner ; when the termina*- 
tion of the first person plural is in ^if, there is no first person dual. 

2. As to the dual having a separate form in the second and third 
persons. 

This is also determined in the same simple way ; for when <he third 
person plural ends in r« or in at$ as in the passive and middle voices, the 
third person dual is the same as the second. 

In regard to the future, Parkhurst observes, that a first future subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used ; but out of the instances adduced by him, there are 
only two, viz. I. Cor. chap. xiii. in word uttv^r.^tifun, and I Peter chap. iii. 
verse 1, in word »f}j»iil«0-«rr<»i. It was my intention to have noticed 
the mode of deHving the various persons of the tenses, from their common 
origins. But-on this subject, I find I should differ very widely from gram- 
marians; and the necessary arguments in support of them, and examples 
to prove them would be so numerous, that 1 abstain. 

Note 88. $ £0S. We now come to the solution of a very difficult 
pointy viz. the original construction of a Greek verb. 

I have hinted in the preface, $ 5% that the verbs in fu, were old verbs, 

-which I had argued from the paucity of tenses possessed by them ; also 

in preface $ 36, page 13, that the vowel verbs, or such as «#, w, 4#, •#, pm^ 

were of the simplest constmction : and these also considered as contracted 

irerbs, have only the same few tenses as those verbs in ^#, which are 

frenerally supposed to be formed from them. In pursuing the subject, I 

shall maintain it, that the verbs in ^, are the original verbs of the Greek ; 

2d. that the vowel verbs admitting of contraction, and having the same 

tenses as the verbs in f$i, are their natural descendants, in a line of 

improvement ; and 3. that the Attic dialect in which we now look for the 

purest Greek, is the furthest remove from a state of simple construction, 

and the last effort of a nation towards a systematical arrangement of a 

most noble language. 

I therefore now proceed to argue, 1st. that the verbs in f^i are the 
original verbs of the Greek lan^age; this I endeavour to prove, 

1st. From the paucity of their tenses. This being a grammatical fact, 
or an historical fact, founded upon principles of grammar, stands like an 
axiom, above the powers of demonstration. 

£d« From their being derived, when divested of their ending in /m 
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immediatelj from Hebrew verbs: to notice them in their order; as, 
^^^f t^nfii, of this, Parkhurst observes that it is '* from the obsolete verb 
^«tf, which from the Hebrew ntfir, to filacer afifioint, 9etJ^ Sd. rtinph this he 
sajrs, is '* either from the obsolete hti, or immediately from Hebrew, rm 
the infinitive of the verb {n3." Sd. ithtf^t ** formed by reduplication^ from 
the obsolete 3««, which is perhaps a derivative from the Hebrew verb ^ 
sufficiency y enough?^ 4th. (livy^wiAi ** obsolete ^r»y«> to join j which from the 
Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic JT^or X)\ to join^ conjoin, conned.*^ This being 
the case, it may be asked whence is derived the ending in ^i ? I answer 
it is itself the final syllable of nf^t, derived also immediately from the rm 
to be, as the ^num pwx^niff, or verb expressive of essence or substance* 
and as such suffixed to all verbs. And this verb thus expressing essence, had 
originally no more tenses than belonged to its form as a verb in ^i. Like 
the Hebrew verb n^n, it had little variation in the passive voice. Now, 
whenever we see a part of speech (which is now made of such complicated 
parts as a verb is) in a very simple uncompounded state, we may be sure 
we have got to its primitive state ; for, both a paucity of words* and a 
paucity of deflexions are the characteristics of a primitive language. I 
proceed therefore to argue: 

2d. That the vowel verbs admitting of contraction, and having the 
same tenses as the verb in ftt, are their natural descendants in a line of 
improvement ; for, they follow them in the paucity of tenses as they are 
contracted verbs, in which capacity they retain the same tenses as the 
verbs in ^i. Let us take them in this view to our own Anglo-Saxon 
language, as a language of Scythic or Gothic origin, and we shall see, as I 
have noticed elsewhere, that a present and past tense, are its whole stock 
4>f tenses, and that the present comprises the idea of futurity. On the 
score of improvement, therefore, the first step was not diversifying the 
manner of time's action, by an increase of its tenses, but distinguishing it 
by its endings, as to active, passive or middle signification ; for taking 
the verbs in ^t in tlieir present mode of conjugation (and perhaps thej 
may have undergone some change by the natural power of attraction, from 
other parts of speech, progressing towards improvement) their passives are 
only distinguished from their actives, by ending in ^< instead oi tu; and 
whilst their imperfects have an active ending, the second aorists have that 
which now belongs to passives. In this progress of improvement, the 
actives were made to end in i<v or », and the passives in fftett or mttui 
still containij^g only those tenses which were subjects of contraction; 
and making their themes to consist of those short or doubtful vowels 
whose long ones w«re contained in ike verbs in fa. This leads me to 
observe : 

Sd. That the Attic dialect, in which we now look for the purest Greek, is 
the furthest remove from a state of simple construction, and the last 
ettbrt of a nation towards a systematical arrangement of a most noble 
language. 

To the truth of this, the poems of Hesiod and Homer, and the History of 
Herodotus are incontrovertible proofs. Aoristical tenses without augments 
prevail in them. And they have intermixed every dialect, not merely 
for the sake of poetic variety of inflexion, but because the language was 
not totally abstracted from its original simple form. To instance this in 
die present passive, as well as all other tenses ending in 0u«i. The Attics 
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make all their endings in the singnlaF tebe §fMt m r^^f* But the passive 
of the verbs in ^< are ftetty trtny rmy and thus it was that even in the present 
arrangement of verbs, the termination of the indicative was •jk«i, tratt, trat r 
whence the Ionics in the second person, made a contraction of r«i, omitting 
the 0-, and the Attics contracted ga into nj and subscribed the t. Yet even 
the ancient method is still retained in many verbs as in IvfmfMi which 
makes i^tao^t in the second person. Again, the same is observable in the 
imperfects, which in the verbs have <f«^9^ tretre, «f «t« ; but the second 
person was changed by the Ionics to «d and fj and then contracted bj 
the Attics into a ; and this is tk-e case in ail passive and middle tenses,^ 
having their first person singular in ^«y. 

Note 89* § 231. Defect m a verb is evidently the omission of one or 
more of its radical letters. This is not the general view which is taken 
of it. Murray in his English Grammar says, *^ defective verbs are those 
which are used only in some of their modes and tenses." To the same 
purport speak the Latin and Spanish. ^Parkhurst in his Greek Grammar, 
(for I have already quoted from his Hebrew one) says that "defective 
verbs are such as wai^t many of their tenses ;'* and then he adds, " most 
defective verbs are not declined beyond their^preter imperfect tense ;** 
and soon after *^ it must be confessed that the former sort of anomalous 
verbs (referring to the defective), are rather an invention of the gramma- 
rians, than founded in the nature of the language ; and by deducing the 
supposed irregular tenses from the obsolete verb, whence they are in 
trutn derived, the factitious irregularity of these verbs vanishes at once ; 
thus f Af vflr«^«i, placed as the fii^t future of t^^^ftmt, is regularly the first 
fyture middle of obsolete i aiv^«." This bein^ the case, it follows ; 

1st. J^egatively. That a verb is not defective merely because it is not 

used in all its modes and tenses ; for after a laborious analysis of a large 

portion of the verbs in the Greek in the New Testament, pursued by me 

for many years, I do not find any one verb that is used in every mode 

and tense ; for the verb atcHtt which is used many hundred times in the 

New Testament,^ wants in the indicative present passive^ all the persons 

but third singular \ in the imperfect active, it wants all but third singular 

and plural, and in the passive all the persons, has no perfect active nor 

passive, and wants second and third singular middle, has only third 

singular and second and third plural in first future active, and only third 

aingular in first future passive, and wants first and third singular in first 

future middle ; has no first aorist passive but third singular, and no first 

aorist middle, no pluperfect, second future, second aorist or pauIo post, 

lias very few persons in imperative and subjunctive, only three tenses in 

the infinitive, and many cases wanting in the participles : nor do I find on 

a comparative view of the verbs in general, all the modes and tenses 

existing in the New Testament, which are ascribed to verbs. But this^ 

does not argue their defect in principle, but only in the use in a particular 

book. 

2d. PoMtiively, A verb is only defective which drops one or more of its 
radical letters. This being the case^ the Hebrew and its dialects are the 
only languages under consideration, that are found to possess irregularity 
either in defect or reduplication of the letters of their roots : for if we 
take the Greek pure verbs ; as, rttfy we find the radix n passing through 
every form of the verb ; and if we take impure verbs, having ?rT, xr, uf, -^ 
♦j "^^ ^* 6 Ij ^® shall find that they retain the 6rst letter only, jxs the rea^ 
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characteristic of the verb ; and when it is omitted* as 'is the case m 
w, s» Tf V) &c. it is only to make room in particular tenses, for their 
aspirates ^, x> ^» ^^* which are soon dispensed with again in others, ia 
which the tenues are aeain taken up. This being the case, dtfeet and 
reduplication are noticed in their place in the Grammar. 

Note 90. % 253. I come now to treat of several parts of speech, y\u 
adverb, preposition, conjunction and interjection, concerning the designa- 
tion or arrangement of which, much diversity of opinion has existed 
among the learned. 

The adverb has so much of a qualifying nature in itself, and has so 
much the ability of expressing that quality by decrees of comparison, that 
it may be not improperly called the verb's adjective ; and as those parts of 
speech which the adjective qualifies, are mostly declinable, (and so it is 
declinable for the better coalition with them); so because the verb is inde- 
clinable, its adjective is indeclinable also. 

This part of speech, and the three following, are generally considered 
by grammarians versed in the most ancient languages, not as distinct parts 
of speech, but as particles. Nor is this term improper ; for whatever thej 
signify, they are not (except the adverb) formed in the Hebrew and its 
dialects of distinct words, but only of parts or particles of words ; bat as 
their relations to other parts of speech are so different, and their separate 
mode of actins upon them so peculiar to each, I discuss them as separate 
parts of speech. It may be observed here, that most languages give the 
adverb a distinct ending to itself; and though this is not commonlj the 
case in Hebrew, yet the Chaldee and Syriac have given it thus, from 
I ^ / Hl '»^^» t*^e Syriac has formed A ^ |j ^ ^ ^ truly, but as the Hebrew 
and its dialects have not assigned degrees of comparison to their adjec- 
tives, so neither have they to their adverbs. 

NoTB 91. $ 254. Of these specimens the Greek and Latin languages 
alone have properly a form of comparison for adverbs. 

In the GreeK, adverbs in m$ are derived from the genitive plural, by 
changing «v into «f, as from ttXn$m9 comes aXnitti ; from •(f^y, •(«#(• 

Some adverbs form degrees of comparison thus : 

1. When the positive adverb is formed from the genitive plural in #ritfae 
comparative adverb is likewise formed from the genitive of the compara' 
tive, and the superlative from the genitive of the superlative, by changing 
« into f , thus : 

From positive r^Pt^t is formed adverb T»^ttf^ 

From comparative rt^ttn^Mv is formed adverb T»^mrt^ttu 

From superlative 0-«^A»T«r«v is formed adverb ir^^ttturtti. 

From positive rtix^mf is formed adverb rmx%tti* 

From comparative T«;^vri^tfv is formed adverb rax»f'*'t^^u 

From superlative T«;^vT«T«ry is formed adverb T«;evr«ir#(. 

2. When the positive ends in «, so does the comparative and superlatifCf 

as, aitttt comp. etfMTt^of, sup. «ytt>T«r«. 

The following parts of speech are sometimes used adverbially, viz. 

1. Substantives in the nominative, as n^ce^, Hesiod. /Mffy«tf«$) Herodotus 

2. Adjectives in the nominative, as tvHt^ itfvf. 

3. Substantives, adjectives and pronouns in the genitive; as, 9^tw$x$f0 

4. The article, substantives and aciyectives in the dative; as, t|i, J^uMrifi 
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5. Substantives and adjectives in the accusative ; as, kv^i «f, t«;^v, }t«v#, 
id often with the article, as mf rx^trnu But there is aiways an eilipsii 
' some word untterstood. 

6. Imperatives of verbs ; as, «yf, nytrt, ^t^t, gm, &c« 

Derivative adverbs from ail parts of speech are verjr numerous. Those 
hf, tH, ifi, S«f %iy, T(«<, are derived as follows; viz. 
)•», from nouns ; as, from »y%xn, aytXiStv ; %vm, »vnfi§f, 
m^. from genitive pluraU, as noticed before. 

ith ivf and }^», from verbs; as, TKv$tfi from trxvfii^ti; §1^ from ix^f ; u^wmy 
inf from tt^wa^tt; or trt from nouns; as, ^«r#»«i«-i from ^ttfM'.M^Xnurt 
from f AA«y. 

«»if from numerals above r^tf ; as, irfyr«»i« from imri. 
Adverbs of place answering to the adverbs where^ wfienceiWhither^ ara 
liefly derived from nouns. 

Those expressing where end in tfi, «i, rt ;^, ;gi9, «i, «i, «, a^. 
■ ' whence, end in liv •« l«; tiS, tt9tt$tff from above* 

—————— whither t end in )e^f rt ; as, «i««)V, Aome. 

Some have such an affinity, that, beginning with a vowel^ they are in* 
sfinites, with w inter rogatives, with r redditives ; as. 



Indefinite. 
c«i», which way, by what 

means 
how far, for which reason 
, 9ircTtf tntiM, when 
». vjroBtwj whence 
, where 
w, bow much 
i, after what manner 
xxt(t how often 



Interrogative. 
T»f which way, by what 

means 

ir^. how far for what reason 
WT*. frwixn. when 
«v9cy, whence 
T»d(, where 
TFocaty how much 
irotwy after wiiat, manner 
-vocaxiff how often 



ReMitive. 

mit, this way« by that means 

Tff, for that reason 

redtv, thence 

ro8i, there 

Tocm. so much 

ro(oy, after that manner 

Toc^tff so often 



The adverbial particles, <»^i, t^ty }*« ^<», a«, a«, prefixed to words, increate 
Yt\v signification, as «^« or %^ttnX%i^ very manitest ; m and n defirive ; w 
gnifiesyaciVf/y, and ivi its reverse; « is sometimes followed by v in words 
eginning with a vowel, as tnct^fi^ It sometimes defirives, as «;^ii(i$, wi/A- 
ti favour y it sometimes conjoinM ; as, mitmirtu^U together ; and sometimes 
^icreaaeB;VLS,ttl9?i§ifftiilofwood. 

Note 9S. § 364. Numeral adjectives ordinal, and of course adverbs of 
der, do not form an extended class in the Hebrew and its dialects, nor 
the Greek and Latin : for when they have summed up to' twenty, the 
rdinals are generally used. This is more particularly the case with th% 
ibrew and its dialects, whose ordinal forms, as being different from the 
(*dinals, do not exceed ten. Even in English and modern laneuagesi 
tere the formal divisions of subjects of discussion are much adoptedf 
Verbs of order are hardly ever used above ten, for though we say in dis« 
^ rse tenthly, we hardly ever say twentiethlyy or even eleventhly, but ia 
- twentieth or in the eleventh place. 

Note 93. $ 266. ^ A preposition (says Harris) is a part of speech de« 
lU, of itself, of signification, but so formed as to unite two words that 
^ significant, and that refuse to coalesce or unite of themselves," and 
> note, he says, << the Stoic name for preposition was w^^^itmh rw^r^M-'' 
^^mea, p. 261 Again, " Most, if not all the prepositions, seem origin- 
Hy formed to denote the relations of place ; the Reason is, this is that grand 
elation which bodies, or natural substances^ maintain at all times^ one tt 
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another, whether they are contiguous or remote, whether in motion or ^ 
rest.'' K d66. Again, ^'if we say that lamp hangs from the ceiling, t\^ 

})reposition/rom assumes the character of quiescence. But if we say tb^ 
amp is falling from the ceiling, the preposition, in such ca9e> assumes a 
character of motion. So in Milton — 

To support uneasie steps 
Over the burning marie. 
Here over denotes motion. Again, 

He, with looks of cordial love. 
Hung over her enamoured. 
Here over denotes rest." Nermea, p. 26r, 268. 
To the definition of Harris, that a preposition is a part of speech devoid 
of itself of signification, but so formed as to unite words that are signifi- 
cant, Home Tooke replies, *< If I agree with him that words are souods 
significant, how can I agree that there are sorts of words devoid of signi- 
fication ? and if I could suppose that prepositions are devoid of significa- 
tion, how could I afterwards allow that they transfuse something of their 
own meaning ?" Vol. i. p. 290. 

Note 94. $ £66. The philosophy of prepositions (if I may so speak) 
was more aimed at, if not better understood, by the Greeks, than roost of 
the surrounding nations. Having made the same preposition govern dif- 
ferent cases, they kept in view the origin, progress, and end of the object 
governed. The origin was denoted by the genitive, the progress by the 
dative, and the end by the objective case. 

Compound prepositions, such h&from witA^ along vfith, &c. are not com- 
mon in English* but they abound in the Hebrew and its dialects. Nor 
are they, as to signification, wanting in the Greek: witness the use of 
ir«(«, which, as governing three cases, expresses in each case a drSerent 
compound idea. Thus, 

" H tyf ^<irV«M» •iv s^vrcuftv^ vte^a f^r^tt,^^ Iliad, u, line 190* 

The meaning of 9r«^« is wiih. As expressive of origination, as to the 
place of action, the sword is here said to be near the thigh ; but in denoting 
its movement from its place, 9r«^« governs the genitive^and {r«(« ^«(tf will 
cxpress/rom tviih the thigh. Again, 

'^ M.i 9t, yf^dy, »«<Ai)0'<ir eytt 7ret^» tnvrt ]e(;^e««i." line 26. 

Here v»^x expresses along with, still retaining the idea o( presence. Again, 

" fill y «»f*»y ntt^u 0ittt ^•Ati^X0i0'/3«<0 ^AAn^-o-nf." line 34. 

Here fr«i^« expresses near with* But as I intend to attempt a short ana- 
lysis of some, at least, of those prepositions which govern two or three 
cases in the Greek, I waive further remarks at present, just observing, 
that in writings, in which complicated elegance has been studied in all 
the varieties of which that copious language is capable^ compound prepo- 
sitions are abundant. Our language will bear them; and the more fre- 
quent use of them would add to its beauty and its precision, and would 
conform it more to the Hebrew and its dialects, in which they are often 
found. 

Note 95. § £6r. The infinitives of Greek verbs are frequently governed 
by prepositions in the genitive, dative, and accusative cases, with or with- 
out the article; and this shows how much the Greets cansidered dve in- 
finitive to lie the substantive form of the verb. 

Note 96. % £69. The Greek prepositions exhibited in the synopsis may 
bt xlasaed into three divisions^ viz. 1^ Those governing one case. 2. Those 
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EOv^rning two cases. S. Those governing tfiree cases. And under these 
Beads, and with a view to attempt something towards a jast understand- 
ing of their real meaning, I subjoin the following remarks ; viz. 

1. On those governing om Case. 

These again subdivide themselves according to the cases which they 
govern. I will therefore first notice those governing only the genitive. 

Auv» ** This (Jamieson, in his Hermes Scythicus, says) is not generally 
reckoned among the regular Greek prepositions. But though often used 
adverbially, it seems, when governing the genitive, to have an equal claim 
to this honour with some others : as in the phrases mnv nx^f, sine sono, hup 
»1f(vy«v> sine alis, 6cc. It is expressed in Maeso-Gothic by inuh^ as, Matth. 
chap. X. ver. 29. etnv rv ^Ar^§i vftmr in Meeso Gothic inuh jittin9 izwaris 
mljan. In Anglo-Saxon by bu(u. The islandic aan is used in the same 
sense. Suio-Gothic an, as, an dual without delay. In Alemannic, anr» 
uana^ ana, ano and an have the same sifirnification. The term is retained 
m ueiman o/m, ohne, without. Kilian renders Teutonic on, sine, absque, 
rejmarking that it is still used by the higher Germans without composition, 
but that with the lower, and the inhabitants of England, who have given it 
the form of ««, it has merely the place of a privative or negative particle. 
To this particle, as the root, Ihre traces a number of Islandic and Ale- 
mannic words, as Islandic aan<t and Alemannic wan, defectus, and eves 
Latin inania*^ See Hermes Scythicus in «ff v, pp. 15, 16. 

Arr/. "It has been justly observed, primarily signifies before^ in pre- 
sence, or mface of. It is undoubtedly the same preposition which appears 
in a variety of forms in the Gothic and German dialects. Meso-Grothic 
anda, and, Anglo-Saxon and. Alemannic ante^ ant, ande^ ent. Islandic 
and Suio-Gothic and. Belgic ont. It has been observed by the learned 
Hickes, that both in Maeso-Gothic and in Anglo-Saxon the preposition and 
is prefixed to many nouns and verbs, and that it signifies in, coram^ con^ 
ira^ adversua. It merits observation, that in the Gothic languages, and, 
anda, &c. have not only the primary meaning of the Greek preposition^ 
si^ifying what is before as to place, but that of Latin ante^ as denoting 
priority with respect to time. Maeso-Gothic word andawaurd^ responsum, 
although compounded of anda, adversum, and waurdy verbum, does not 
necessarily suggest the idea of contradiction, but merely that of uttering 
a word in return.^^ This idea conveys so much to my mind the real ori- 
gin of our word anawerj that I without hesitation affirm my conviction that 
it is derived from the Greek ttftiy and Maeso-Gothic and^ and swear^ or 
9waran, that is, to swear ov affirm in return. " The Belgic ont is evidently 
the same preposition, and in many instances used in the same way, giving 
a contrary meaning to the word to which it is prefixed. Thus, aerd-en \a 
to follow the course of nature, ont-aerden to degenerate. Am denotes 
substitution. • Und seems to be used in this sense by Ulphilas, in Matthew* 
chap. V. ver. 38. as augo und augin^ tunthu und tunthau^ t^$ttXfM9 «pt« 
s^iMXfcuj •^•rr« Hrrt •d«yT«$.'' lb. in arrt. This will explain the meaning 
of Amx^v, «yr<^f^v, «9rff«(m, ff«fT<, and »«rfii«fT#— of timtt^ it may be said 
that the Hebrew inp is the origin of lU last syllable, and that its meaning 
is what the French call vis^-vis. 

Air*. "Latin ab. Meeso-Gothic afj abu. Anglo-Saxon af of. Ale- 
mannic aby abe, abo, a/ia. Islandic, SuioGothic, iJanish af. German ab. 
Old Flandric ave. Belgic af^ anf. Englibh of. Scotch af, aff. It has 
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b«en si^enerallj admitted that the Latin aA is to be viewed ae a derivatioa 
from «ir«. It in even asserted bj Priscian, lib i. c. 13. that the ancient 
Latins used of for ab^ as in the law of the twelve tablet; sei pater fiiiom, 
ter vcnumduit} /i/patre liber estod " lb. in «4r«. 

Ari^* Totally ienorant myself as to whether anv thing like this pre- 
position exists in the Gothic dialects, it seems that this^ora has its ongin 
from the Hebrew lOK to shut, to obstruct, and seems to denote the total 
distinction or reparation of one thine from another, in this view it is a 
cognate with «t«^, iti^h* ^c in the Greek, and seems to be the fountlatioQ 
of the words either^ other in Knglish, of auire>^ outre in the French, and of 
ultra in the Latin and its dialects In regard to «t«(» Jamieson observes 
that " Ihre has remarked the affinity between the Greek conjunction and 
Swedish ater.^^ And the Anglo-Saxon oththe^ and Mxso-Gothic atht&an, 
and the Alemannic aiththan and uththan^ seem to bear affinity to it* 

A%^t and «;^i<. Of this preposition standing in its two forms, under the 
circumstance of its place being before a word beginning with a vowel or 
with a consonant, Parkhurst remarks that it is derived perhaps from the 
Hebrew iTip to meet. 

Syyvf. From the Hebrew tfl^ to approach. Parkhurst. 

£» and i(. Whether relating to place, person or thing, can only be 
rendered into English bj of^ from and out qf. Us in the Mo^'so-Grothic- 
appears as expressing the force of tu and i{, and thej also used ut in the 
same way : and the Ansio-Saxons seem to have borrowed their ut and utan 
from this source. In the form of uz instead of i««, it has passed to the 
Alemannic, and ua was used as a suffix bj the ancient Latins, in the same 
sense. For where the Goths said us himinam, from heaven, the Latins 
postponed the preposition, making aelitus, that is, ex^ c£lo, &c^ And in 
composition, the Maeso-Gothic us, like ex, retains its original meaning; 
thus, us'gangandans is i^fAldyrf $. Uz in the modern Saxon still corresponds 
to rx, 

Errtf is clearly the same as the Latin intusj within. 

EvA^TiAv is a compound preposition, denoting in the sight or /iresence qf^ 
and is so used in most of the languages. 

£|« IS both a preposition and an adverb, and has a cognate meaning 
with f|. • 

£|«^fy, twtcfsij and fff-ixf if«i, are all compound prepositions. 

£r«^. like f|«, Ik both preposition and adverb, and bears the same affinity 
to f/$ or H whii'h f|« Hoeii to i« or f| 

lC«TfvMiri«v, KvxXo6£f^ fniTtt^vt dff-<0-#cy, •^i9-4y, 9r«(i«T«f, are compounds* 

Mix^* and intx^ti are closely allied to uxc' and «;c(k* 

Tli^xf Jamieson remarks that *' this preposition has met with less at- 
tention from philologists than some others, as occurring less frequently. 
Did we seek an origin for it in the Greek language, perhaps 9n<#«r, transeo^ 
might seem to have a pretty good claim. It is, at any rate, highly proba- 
ble that this particle has entered into the formation of wt^atiy transeo, q» 
wt^x '!«#, I go beyond. 

" Three prepositions are used in Meeso-Gothic, which apparently claim 
affinity with wt^ and ws^nu These are ,fra,/ram^ and Jairra, all used in 
^e sense of a, ab. The signification of /ra nearly resembles that of frf^«; 
and we can easily suppose that what was originally Jera, equivalent to 
tr«^» would, fier crasin, be pronounced &»/ra. In the Meeso-Gothic frag- 
nentS) /ra is found only in its conTipound state. The Anglo-Saxon and 
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Maodic >^ signify a, ab. abs, ex, de ; HI og/raa, to and fro, for the old 
Englii^h preposition had prwsely the same sense. Thus/ro ye is used by 
Chaucer in the sense o( from you^ in old Scot Jra, in m*^dern/rae. Suio« 
Gothic /'<?, y>flw, the same. Maeso-Gothic /zirra has also great resem* 
blanre, both in form and in meaning, to «-!(«." 

That Jamieson has formed a right judgment in deriving wi^m and wt^ 
from we^mm tran«teo, may be gathered from the use of the Hebrew 13>* to 
pass, ami from which the descendants of Noah obtained the name of on:^ 
Hebrews, from having fianaed Jordan to go from Ur of the Ohaldees, to tb« 
land which God had shown them. But ^o come more closely to the poin^ 
we m- y notice that all the Hebrew roots having '^d, fir for tneir two first 
lett4»rs (from '^3 fo dreuk, to W^Q to sfi*ead) convey the idea of separation, 
disunion of parts, and our br in break, and its cognates, /r in our prepo- 
sitions, /zr in proud and, its cognates, yr in the Latin frango and its 
cognates, &c. occ. all carry the same idea; and the very name of Pharoah, 
the King of Kjxypt, n.Via the frogman, the froward-man, the firoud'man, 
has the same origin and signification. 

nxnf seems to be a contraction of ^A««y, and as words in Hebrew having 
Sd for their two first radicals mean division, &c. as }^Q to divide, rt^D to 
aeparate^ nSs to cleave, ohl^ to escape^ to Jlit, so it seems that srAvv) carries 
the idea of excefition, seftaration^ &c. 

n^*. <* It is used (says Jamieson) in relation to place as applied to 
objects /ron/mj^ each other, or to some placed before others in the order 
of succession. It is also used in relation to time :" and it has been 




sense, position before,'*'* ^gt^o-Goihxc faur^ fhura, Anglo-Saxon for, fore, 
ID composition also /ora, pro, pree, ante, coram. Alem. fora, furi, Isl. for, 
Jiri^fyri, Suio-Goth. for, foer, Ger. fur, ))0r, Teut. veur, voor, Eng. fore 
in composition. 

T«Y^«ii« and vwtcATti, compounds of pwt^ and vw§» 

Z«(if. Derived says Parkhurst from pn to cut off short or rather from 
m:: to cut off. This word either with the aspirate, or digammation appears 
in the Latin foris, French Aor*, Italian /uon, Spanish fuera* 

It is by very few, admitted to be a preposition. 

Those governing only a dative are, 

Af$a. This and its adverb d/Mti seem to have their immediate origin 
from the Heb. Chald. and Syr. o;% and with little change have passed into 
the Latin cum, or in composition, and Ital. and Span, con, and stands in 
composition in our language, as, rout, eon, col, and cor ; as, compose, connect, 
collect, correct. Its radical meaning in Hebrew, though not used there as 
a verb is '* to collect^ gather together, consociate ; as n. fem. riDj^ denotes 
nearness q/* situation or condition ; W HDj; S? Uke as^ just as,*^ Parkhurst. 
In conformity with this, we find thjt " Ihre mentions Anglo-Sax. emne, 
and Alem. emme as synonymous, having the same meaning in composition 
with Lat. con ; em was used in the same way, being like emme, equivalent 
to efen^ or efii» aequalis. Suio-Goth. jaemnoj aequare ; jaemka^ sequalem 
reddere; yaentmn^ sequ a lis; K%* em, Suio-Goth. arm, 'particles denoting 
equality. East Gothland and Scania aemlik eequalis, m is also changed 
into ^, or/, as in Mseso-Goth. t^, AX^Uk^eban^ Svred. efwcn, Dth* jeffh, 
JmI. jqfn, Belg. ^en, Eng. evetu 
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£f id written in Homer alto U9 and m : and seems bj a slight transitioa 
from the idea of /ilace^ to be secondarii^r applied to •tate or condition, 
Maeso-Goth. fTi ; Alem. in i Isl. and Suio-Goth. f; the Hebrew and its 
dialects express the sense of this bj 2, but thej use also p3 and ^ULa.3 
to express it as meaning intery among, I suggest whether the Greek and 
all languages using this preposition have not adopted the Hebrew one, 
after rejecting the initial 2. X» as relating to place or things, may 
invariably be rendered in, and to persons, whether nouns or pronouns, 
and in the plural among. Nor does there seem to be a shadow of 
reason for varying from this simple meaning; except in cases of invoca- 
tion, or asseveration, such as occur in Matt chap. v. verse 34, 35, 36, 
and as they are rendered in the Syriac, by the preposition 3 may they 
not be rendered by ? 

2vy, Hebrew Dier, to place in order. May we not reasonably suppose 
that it has its origin from the Hebrew d;^, by the addition of the sibilant r; 
and that the Latins borrowed it in its two forms of cum and con, from the 
Greeks ; in the first, by using the soft r, which was their ancient sibilant 
character for r, and changing the final u into n ; and in the other case, 
by the change of the « into o, the e losing its sibilant quality before o as 
it does in English ? This preposition is only used in composition in our 
language : nor does it exist uncompounded in the Latin or its dialecte. 
Jamieson says that " the aflBnity between this and any Gothic preposition is 
not so obvious as in some of the examples given above« But b^ several 
learned writers, the particle sam or soma, having the same sicnification» 
is viewed as radically one; Festus informs us that Ennius, tlie ancient 
Roman poet, used sum for the analagous Latin preposition cum, which 
seems to indicate that it had a common origin with rvv. Suio-Goth. 
9amman, suman sometimes occur. Ihre and some other writers, have 
remarked the striking coincidence in the formation of Greek words with 
rvf, and of northern words with aam ; as, o-v^CoXn concilium. Suio-Goth. 
%amrad ; rvfuinTt^^ conscientia, Suio-Goth. samwete; rvftvoTtof, compotatio, ^ 
aamdryckia ; to these we may had wufr^tn^ comedo, IsL aameyte, o'V9Xf>»fHi^ 
coetaneous Is!. mjntidaV Hermes Scythicus in Swr. 

One governing only an accusative, viz. 

£/♦, Parkhurst supposes, that '• as it generally implies motion, so i 
may probably be derived from w or uf/n to go." This preposition exacti "^^ 
expresses the same as the lamed of the Hebrew and its dialects; an-^«i3 
though it is made by Parkhurst to have nearly twenty different meaningss^ 
whilst he also assigns above twenty to lamed, I shall endeavour to sho^r 
that it has very few variations of meaning, and those in strict conformity 
with its radical one. Its way of expressing motion is uniformly a* 
directed to a place of abode or rest : and in doing this, it has three modes 
only of expression, viz. first, with relation to place, second, persons, third, 
things. As to place, the proper rendering is always into* As to persons and 
things, ro, or ybr. It is expressed in the An^lo-Saxon and Gothic, by w, 
in the sense of into, as relating to things: it is used by Herodotus thus; 

where f$ wtxtfitv can only be rendered /or war : and in the next line 
*« rtti ^etXetfAvu which can only be rendered into, BiC. •'. page 15, line 
20 and 21. 

2. Of Prepositions governing two Cases. 
A<«. Parkhurst says ** perhaps from the Hebrew nm to drive, imfiel,^^ 
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Jamiesoh says ^ the resemblance between this and anj Goth, particles of 
similar use, is less obvious than in various other instances. Meeso-Gotb* • 
thairh^ whence Eng. through^ in signification more strictly corresponds to 
}i« than anj other preposition. But there is reason to believe, that there 
has been a radical affinity between the Gr. particle and Mseso-Goth. du^ 
although more generally signifying ad^ to. It has been observed that 9i« 
may in general be translated by through, whether applied to mattery to 
•fiace, or to time ; and that in a secondary sense, it denotes causation in 
all its forms. I shall give some examples of the use of du or its 
synonymes; 1. as apparently signifying through in respext of «/^are ; 2. 
in regard to time ; 3. as denoting cauaationJ* See in )i«. These three uses 
of this preposition have however principally to do with it as governing 
the genitive ; and as referring to tim^ and place, t)^ proper rendering is 
through ; and as denoting causation, through^ by means qf, to which the 
preposition fier in Latin well answers. But when 3i« governs an accusa- 
tive^ it expresses through, in the sense of /or, on account of, and its 
correspondent Latin preposition is then t^rofiter, Du quhe in Mxso- 
Goth. answers to lutriy and duth the to im vwr: " The Anglo-Saxon have 
changed du into to, substituting one dental for another. In Alem. and 
Franc, it assumes the various rorms of za^ zcy ziy zau^ zuo, the d bein^ 
softened to ds or z. Isl. thui, ideo, quia is viewed by Ihre as synonymous 
with Mseso-Goth. du, as well as the Sui-Goth. causal adverb ty, bearing 
the same signification/' The different signification ofheh when it governs 
different cases, may be seen by referring to Hebrews, chap. ii. verse 10. 
in 3t* 69 and 3i' v. 

Uttrd. Of this preposition, Jamieson observes that he found none in the 
Gothic with X: or c, as its initial letter which seemed to admit of any 
proof of analogy. But he says <* there is one word signifying away^ 
which has been generally diffused through the northern dialects, that 
might perhaps admit of such an application. In Maeso-Goth. it is gatwo, 
in As. gaty gate, in Belg. gatte, in Dan. gade. But it appears to retain its 
primitive form in Suio-Goth. and Isl. gata ; for in these languages it 
retains its most simple meaning, via, iter. Perhaps the Goth, term gata^ 
in most instances, may be found nearly to express the sense of »tfr«."' 

In this view, the radical meaning of x#t# seems to be atvay ; and as 
denoting rest, its most primary case of government is the accusative* 
Its signification when used adverbially as Kmttt, and when in composition, 
prove its meaning to have relation to rest, jiway being its primary 
meaning ; when it governs the genitive it means away from, as denoting 
an aversion, a departure from any position laid down or submitted : and 
when it governs the accusative, it means away to, an agreement and 
correspondence with the same : hence, in process of time* it came to 
express (what no one preposition in Greek, and perhaps no vvord, in any 
language expresses) ideas directly contrary to one another.^ It seems to 
ffovern nouns of place in the genitive, without any direct reference to the 
idea of opposition, Luke chap. iv. verse 14 — chap, xxiii. verse 5, and some 
otlier passages of similar construction, merit serious attention, in a critical 
point of view, for in Matthew chap. xxiv. verse 7, &c. we find f£«r« governing 
an accusative of nouns of place, where it means at. That x«r« governs 
nouns of place in a genitive, without implying opposition, may be seen by 
consulting Homer, who in Iliad g. line 309^ has as follows ; viz^ > 
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And, which the Latin, as also in line ^8. renders a6 OlymfiOi and of 
nrhich the proper rendering: in English is aw :y from ; for Juno is repre* 
•en ted as liescended from Oljmpas, and as standi ni^ on the top of Mount 
Ida. Again, in Iliad •• line 21. 

This is the language* ol Jupiter to Juiio, when thej were both on Mount 
Ida, eiplaining what took place when they ivere away af Olympus ; and 
tliat down^ undtr^ ^c. does not enter into the primary meaning of ««r«) 
riiay be further illustrated from Homers Iliad •. line 79. 

^vhen she is ivpresten^ed as going away frorn^ not surely, dt^wn from the 
Idean mountains to the high 0!yropus. 

" B« ^ MIT* OvX«/Mv«i« KA^tirt. Iliad •• line 44. 
If the problems of Archimedes tri^i r^«i^«f «#i «vAif)^, be consulted, it 
<%vill be found that nmr^ tfvrvf means away .^m, and that nmrm rmi f% «{^h 
ai the lines so designated. 

K«r« is considered as governing a dative in poetical writings only, and 
the following instances have been given ; viz. 

*' T« fU9 )«r«»iS» ««r# 9^tt^tJ*^ jtfioiioniu9^ y, 908. 

But it is more just here to consider that they are governed not by the 
preposition solely, but by it as standing in composition with the verb, 
from which it was often separated, merely for the sake of metre. 

Evi. *' Seems undoubteJiy (says Jamieson) the same preposition that 
occurs in most of the Gothic languages^ although witnout the initial 
vowel, and interchanging b and fi as the consonant. Mseso-Croth. bit As. 
H, big^ be^ Alem. 6i, fit, Ger. bcr, Belg. by. Ihre suppose that SuioGotb. 
bi, At length assumed the form of wi^ and then of wid/^ 

Parkhurst says, " txt a preposition, perhaps from the Hebrew nsn to 




ij^ned it twelve meanings, when it governs a genitive 
sixteen with a dative ; thirteen with an accusative. Grammarians 
are not less liberal in their bestowment of meanings to this prepO' 
sition ; but I confess myself jealous, lest this liberality should proceed 
from a great ignorance or inattention to the real meaning of the preposi- 
tion. A complete analysis of it is greatly needed. But without entering 
largely into this subject, 1 would just observe that when r^ri governs a 
genitive, it seems to have reference to authority, fire-eminence and rule 
over the thing or person governed by it ; for this, see Acts, ohap. viii» 
verse 97, •i ^r» «ti w»^m rm yn^^tH «»t^4. Hebrews, chap. x. ver. 16, ijr< »•» 
itufi^^ mvrm twty^ot^ ttmwf. \^ ith a dative it has chiefly relation to 
affections of mind, standing in connexions with verbs expressing them: 
and when it relates to place governing a dative, it has reference to the 
situation ; in Acts, chap. v. verse 9, we have twt rn d^^f , and in Mark, 
chap. XV. verse 4G, %wt mf B-u^mv, the first has reference to the door placed 
prr/iendicuiarlyt to which a person proceeds horizontally ; the other has 
reference to a stone placed ufion the door of the sepulciire, laid down flat 
u/ion it. Some words it governs in the three cases ; as, twt wtr^mty Luke^ 
chap. viii. verse IS, uri vit^ Matthew, chap. xvi. verse 18, twi vtr^v, 
Matthew, chap. vii. verse 24, the former has reference to that which lays 
ufion the surface i the second to matters relating to things in which the 
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mind) affections and wil1» were concerned ; the latter to an abiding fixa- 
tion on a durable foundation. 

And now to notice it in poetical and historical writings. Herodotus 
uses firi with a genitive of a noun proper, just as it is used in the New 
Testament, to denote a circumstance happening in the reign of auy one ; 
thus, '< Ten ^i f;ri As'v«yf««." Page 60. C/C. «. Hesiod also sajs,'^ Oi fuf rvi 
K^0fii iir«y, T^ if^tifm ifc^trtXtvtv.^^ P^g^ ^* ^i^^ m* ^^^ ^ith a dative, is 
used by Hesiod ; as, tt^ta vwi SufMif. page Id line 135 ; f^' fzr}ttwv?^tt GijCf* 
line 161 ; in which places, it sems to mean at ; and rfAtK^tt ewt «'^is(a, line 
559 ; and, t^ev tw f^y«, line 3S0 ; where it means ufion ; so in Homer, *^t9t 
9nv<rtf A;^«iA^iu" Iliad fi* line 4. 

Again, with an accusative it is used bj Hesiod, as denoting ufion, 
tv* mtufy line 253; and Homer, #««« is-i fn»9 A;^«/«y, Iliad «, line 12. at. Now» 
considering tir$ with an accusative to mean ufion^ as to place, we see why 
Homer used it so in line 12, for thej had literally come upon them, as a 
vehicle of conveyance. But in line 4, Iliad fi, the destruction was not to 
take place on board the ships, but near to, close to theniy which took place 
particularly after the death of Patroclus ; when Hector and the Trojans, 
flushed with success, actually set some of them on fire. Again, t^i with 
a dative expresses the passions or affections of the mind with Homer ; 
thus he 8ays,^'«i ^i %ut ttj^fvf*tni rg^, is-' avrn ti^u ytXcttrrctu^* Iliad /3. line 270* 
Further ivf, with an accusative, denotes duration of time in the New 
Testament ; as, i vi ^ii»«( r^uu during ufion ; thus it is used also bj 
Herodotus, xmt rrrr ik^/Mi^ov fi%f iw* rrut r^tau fitfi. /3* Page 174. line 9. 

Of Prepositions governing three. Cases. 

MfT«. Jamieson says, « this preposition is commonly used in three 
different meanings ; with the genitive denoting wrM, with the dative among, 
with the accusative after J^ 1 would here repeat the same remark which 
I made in regard to ««t«, that no one preposition ever expresses ideas 
directly contrary one to another. Viewing it as having connexion with, 
the Latin meta^ a goal, Jamieson says, ^' futrtt with the genitive, denotes 
a conductor, a guide, hence it is usually translated with. With the 
accusative, it denotes a guide or conductor, who goes before us, or whom, 
we follow ; hence it is usually rendered after,^^ (This is a very plausible 
theory for ^rT«, having, with an accusative the sense of after.) <' With the 
dative it denotes a plurality of conductors, and that we are between or 
amidst them ; hence it commonly stands for among.^^ On this preposition 
I observe : 

1st. Its cognates in the Gothic dialects. Sec. prove that it has reference 
to the meta, the boundary of any thing, and of course it carries the idea 
of inclusion in the limit. Mseso-Goth. and A. S. mith, mid, Alem. mit. IsL 
Sni-Goth, Dan. mid. Belg. met^ med, mede. And as to nouns and other 

Krts of speech, we have A. S. and old Teutonic mete, in A. S. also maethe, 
seso-Goth. mitada, mitatha, Alem. mezj Isl. maetcy met, Sui-Goth. maet, 
Ger. mit, and their verbs formed from them all, meaning to measure, so 
Latin met'iri, Gr. fAtr-^itf, £ng. to mete, Heb. *1D to measure ; and it 
occurs as late as towards the close of the fourteenth century : as in the 
following line in Piers Ploughman's Vision, generally ascribed to Robert 
de Langland; viz. 

<< And al the might myd him is, and makes hem merry thermyd.^* 
Sd. This idea of being included within the $t»Tg^ the boundary, is 
invariably adhered to in all its uses : and aithoueh it ii rendered after 

Nn 
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when vted with an accusativey it will be seen with reference to the Qreek 
of the New Testament, that i^ always implies immediate connexioa with 
other things. Mtrm rm^rm and interea are eqni-pollents ; this will be coo- 
firmed bj reference to the best Greek writers ; thus, 

** ffi fur* mimmnti ftm am^ t ^ti OAspww •xf'ru Hemod, koWit* line 79* 

A5«mt«»^t»^9a' ir«fc Ibidy line 197. 

Zi f«rf /Mil' ynUfgf ly^if «^if •*• Odyssey, v line 418. 

ftw» itufi^fm$ «AAiff. Iliad «. line 922. 

Dim »«« A«MMiriiv «{if f tf fiif««m» mm ^i t' A;^jXAt«. Iliad jS« line 2£r» 8* 

VLunitf^ TtMif ^^* mHi9* Herodian* 

AAA' 1^1 »»f ^ftffTM Am*?.? Iliad, C» line 16d. 
On tins view of the subject, I arg;ne that fuirm with a genitive, means 
with ; with a dative applying to persons among^ and to things vnthm; with 
an accusative of persons otVA^ among ^ and of things ana time, mthin, 
during. 

lU^ Jamieson says, that Mr. Bonar supposes that this preposition has 
been an old substantive noun, denoting precisely Me or Jlank ; having 
taken notice of ir«^«, in note 94, page $7^4, I just observe now, that mfpt 
with a genitive exactly answers to the compound Hebrew prepositioa 
nKD from with ; that governing a dative, along with : and an accusatire 
near with; and that these three renderings will for substance, explain all its 
meaning; ««^ has been adopted into the French, in three words partico- 
larly, where its meaning and use are well definedi viz. fiaraaolf fiaraehute$ 
ftarafiluie ; the two former may be considered as English words also, and 
they convey the meaning of something preventing from coming in contact 
with the «uii, the roi/i, or a faU. All our English words having para for 
the two first syllables, have the same origin and the same meaning ; and 
may not our English verb to parry to wai^ oflf something from coming in 
contact with us, have the same root* 

llf^f. This preposition, Jamieson represents Mr. Bonar as << viewing 
as an immediate cognate of vf^«c, a boundary » The Masso-Goth. has a 
substantive corresponding to the sense of both wi^i and in^«« ; namely* 
fera^ occuring only in the plural, qttam ana fera magdalen^ he came into 
the confines of Magflala. Isl. fiara iittua, firi, fyri^ irt^u Suio-Goth.^o^^ 
the same." These circumstances will lead us to the real meaning of the 
Greek Ti^«f ; for, its cognate vi (i means eircum / but wt^»f is rendered 
beyond; must not 9rf^«f, by analogy, represent to us the place around f 
This preposition governs only two cases in the New Testament, viz. the 
genitive and accusative. In governing the former it has never reference 
to place but to persons and things, and keeping in view its radical mean- 
ing of around, or about, it signifies with a genitive concerning, Thas 
it is used by Herodotus, fitfiuh psge IS, firth line from the bottom^ 
«i^(»9ni»Wy ir^nyptctrmf ti^^. It is also often postponed to the noun which it 
governs, as in Acts, chap. xix. verse 40. fttnaii sri^i; and in Herodotus i3<)8*^ 
page ^55. § 16. xn^ ^i^i. With an accusative, it always means around or 
about ; and its meaning is well defined in its geometrical use in the words 
perimeter, periphery, perigee, periheUum, &c. in its grammatical use in 
period^ periphrasis, &c. in anatomy in pericranium^ peripneumonyj and in 
botany, in pericarp, peristyle^ &c. nor have the worshipful company of 
barbers rejected the term, as witness the word periwig. In composition 
with qualifying parts of speech, it denotes intensity of feeling; as, 
9i^tXy^^s t and our English vcry^ well expresses it; aS| very sorry ^ that it 
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torry all round* on all views of the subject This I remark wi^out 
deducing very etymologicall j from wt^i, which from its old spelling veray, 
seems to have relation to the French vrai, true* As governing the dative 
in poetical writings* it seems to be applied much the same as with the 
accusative. 

n^#f . This important preposition is not noticed by Jamieson. Of it» 
Parkhurst sajs, ** a preposition denoting motion Jrom place to place* q* 
from 99t^tf$ to pass* compounded perhaps with u^ or u fo *• or from 
Hebrew itnQ to sfiread,** This last I am inclined to thinks is its real 
etjroon. It seems to have reference to actual fireaenee / this may be 
gathered from its general sense in composition* and particularly in the 
word w^6a-t/w6t. As governing a genitive, it expresses procession from. 
from with} as* ir^as i&i«; iio-iy mwrnfrvi. Ol.% 57 • It has been used as a 
term of invocation; as, «■(«« m Af^ ixtrtvtf vf^mt* Xenofihon ; and may 
here denote* vnth, in the presence qf. It is used by Herodotus as denoting 
Jrom vnth ; as, Jl tXXv^i f*i9 rt -r^^nn ir^«^ 'Ztxvaffi* Pellene i9 the Jirti 
from with (that is* when you have gone from) Siq^on. Again* iy«*— «uM«f 
ri w^9t ^tm n v(«( af^ittwm \»Z^ti that he might receive 90me evil from with 
God or from vnth men, CiC C Page 158* line 11. Again* tinr»M99$ ^9 mq 
wt^ivi^tTfiiif^ f(q 9^«^ avtm ; knowing thertfore how he had been wronged 
from vnth them. 

As governing a dative, it expresses at^ dpae with, intimately connected; 
as* Luke chap. 19 ver. 37) sr^«f rif %»rJim^iu n^«f r^ ri^ff rvCiir. Lucian. 

As governing an accusative* it expresses in presence of, with. It is used 
by Hesiod wtb a dative and an accusative also, in the same line; as« 

Shame indeed with poverty ; but boldness* doae with, intimately connected 
with riches. 

n«ri has been considered as Doric for ir^«c ; but whilst we have the 
adverbs •rr, xtfri, &c. it seems more consistent with analogy to view tti, 
as a distinct preposition : in which view it governs two cases* viz. dative 
and accusative, as in Theocritus. 

**A TFtrt Tttt9 wetym^'i?^ Idyll «. line 2. 

^ Ivy|, lAxf TV rnvtfv rfe«y von SW/mi r^f «?)(»«•" Idyll /S. line 17* 

Ts-f ^. 01 this preposition and vwy Jamieson observes that ^ they throw an 
almost insurmountable bar in the way of the philologist^ from their beinff 
evidently allied in the most intimate manner as to origin, although 
directly opposed in signification ; the very same difficulty retards him in 
his Gothic ]nve8tio:ations." Of vsr##, I would observe* that it stands in 
immediate connexion as to radical letters* and as to meaning, with the 
Hebrew *i2i;; and its cognates* the Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan and Arabic. 
Persic has avar and abar in the same sense. A. S. ofer, Mseso-Goth. ufar. 
Scot, avar^ Isl. yfer. 

Of this preposition we may notice that it may generally be expressed 
by over ; that when used with a genitive, it generally expresses presi* 
dency^ protection* defence, substitution. So Herodotus vm^ rs^f xn^stt w^h 
MiiTMi- And when it has reference to place (not expressing rest or fixa- 
tion) it governs the genitive; as, vr/^ wvr^f ffC«yr«i. QtdntiUan^ 

It does not often govern a dative * governing an accusative, it has refer- 
ence to place, or to persons as to relative position ; as* vwi^ f&ty» A««r^ 
btpititrrmi. Matthew, chap. x. verse 9A. iu)iH v^«c ^^ u»v*^* 

tw. <' Maeso-Goth. ^ft ubu, sab ; Isl, ^au^ deomm f Bui-Gotb. ofwan^ 
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desuper ; Tent, ofi, desnper, sub, vw is explained as signifjiDg. 1. Rett 
cr tiiuation under. SL Motion tendng under^ or coining under. 3* Subjee* 
iton^ nifiuencey firotectitm^ &c« also, 4. as denoting a portion of /rm^." 
Jamieson. Parkhurst sajrs, *' w*, a prepositionY whose general significatioa 
is under; so we may, with Martinius, lexic. philol. in sub, not improperly 
dextuce it from Hebrew lan, to hide oneself , be hidy or to come still nearer 
to the sound of the Greek word from i<fin to cover. '^^ 

Yv, Generally, under; and with a genitive it denotes subjection, 
influence, firotection, &c. as, Matthew, chap. 1. Terse 22* r« ^^Siv vir* ru 
Xi'^** > ^^"^ efioken under the influence, &c. of Chritt ; so, w* mvtftm 
irf^i^«^ir«i. Jude, verse 12. Borne about under the influence of the vnnd%. 

Yir*. With a dative, means also under, with reference to dependence 
and inferiority of local station ; as, wiBm w ;^iiAf n Hetiod, line 97. 
Aiytt Mf vflr* Sm. ^azianzen. 

With an accusative, it signifies under^ in the proper idea of place ; as, 
Matthew, chap. v. verse 15, vw r«v ^»«y. 

Thus have I in a brief and imperfect manner, glanced at the theory of 
Greek prepositions, in which there is a precision not aimed at in other 
languages* The modern Greek has lost all the precision of the ancient 
language. This subject is worthy of most serious consideration, that we 
may rescue the Greek preposition from the degradation of having no 
definite meaning. If we look attentively at Homer, we shall find that he 
uses prepositions chiefiy with reference to time and place ; and that the 
figurative senses of them are rare. Yet, who is to be compared with 
Homer in beauty of style and nerve of expression ? 

In looking into the meaning; of a preposition, we must not merely regard 
it in its relation to nouns as to the case in which they stand, but to the verb 
of which it is intended to express the action; and an analysis of preposi- 
tions (which I would fain attempt if 1 had not already greatly exceeded 
iny intended length) should take in the twofold plan of showing each 
noun, which each preposition governs in each case, and whether with or 
without the article ; and also each verb, with which they stand con- 
nected ; for the modus actionia of the verb as much determines the momen- 
turn of the preposition's regimen, as any circumstance whatsoever. 

Note 97. § 263. A conjunction (says Harris) is a part of sfieech void 
of signification itself, but so formed as to help signification, by making tvfo 
or more significant sentences to be one significant sentence ; or according to 
Aristotle, **Jin articulate sound devoid of signification^ vffdch is so formed m 
to make one significant articulate sounds out of several articulate soundSt 
which are each of them significant,'*^ Hermes, pages 238 and 239. But with 
all deference to such great authorities, I must deny that we have any 
such thing in language as sounds not significant. ' To take the conjunction 
vau in the Hebrew for an example. 11 is to connect, join or link together 
and though not used as a verb m Hebrew, is used as a noun plural, D% 
hooks, and as an Arabic verb, ^11 signifies to marry a wife. 1 is therefore) 
a sound significant of connexion. 

Note 98. § 266. Their effects on the words or parts of a sentence 
with which they stand connected, are as follows ; viz. when the copulative 
conjunction joins two nouns of the singular number, or two verbs in the 
infinitive mode, used as nouns, as nominatives to one or more succeeding 
verbs, those verbs are put in the plural number ; as John and James are 
good. To xvrite and to talk, are two different things^ But when the dis- 
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junctive stands between two nouns^ or between two verbs in the infinitive 
mode, used as nouns in the same circumstances, it requires the succeeding 
verb or verbs, to be in the singular ; as, James or John ia good. Those 
lansuagels which decline their adjectives and participles by cases with 
difll^rent endinss, require them to be in the plural or singular, according 
to the conjunctive or disjunctive quality of the conjunction. 

Note 99. § 267. " These (says Harris) the Greeks have ranged among 
adverbs, improperly, if we consider the adverbial nature, which always 
coincides with some verb, as its principal, and to which it always serves 
in the character of an attribute. !Now, interjectiona coincide withno parta 
of afieech^ but are either uttered alone, or else thrown into a sentence, without 
altering its form, either in syntax or signification. The Latins seem, there- 
fore, to have done better in separating them by themselves, and giving 
them a name by way of distinction from the rest. Should it be asked, if 
not adverbs, what then are they ? It may be answered, not so properly 
parts of speech, as adventitious sounds, certain voices of nature^ rather 
than voices of art, expressing those passions and natural etnotions, which 
spontaneously arise in the human soul, upon the view, or narration of 
interesting events." Page £89, 290. Again, *< the latter grammariaas 
went further, and detached the interjection from the adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included as a species.'' Page 34. 

It will be observed that Harris says, an interjection does not alter the 
form of a sentence, either in syntax or signification. But in regard to the 
latter 1 observe, that an interjection does alter the signification. For, if I 
say, " you are too minute in your inquiries^^* I merely mean that the 
inquiries are more minute than needful, but I do it without attaching 
blame. But if I say, *' Oh fie! you are too minute in your irtguiriesJ^ I 
attach a degree of blame, above the mere consideration of minuteness. 

Note 100. ^ 268. In English, the interjection Oh I must be distin- 
guished from O, the sign of the vocative case. 

Note 101. § 281. There is a singular coincidence in the formation of 
the objective of the pronoun of the first person, in the prefixing of the 
letter m before it in the Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish 
and German languages, which goes far to prove that they have all one 
origin, for if to the specimens given we add the accusative, m the following 
languages, viz. Maeso-Goth. mik^ Anglo-Sax. me^ mec; Franc. m£, me; 
Isl. and Swed. mig $ Belg. my ; and further consider that the nominatives 
are in the Maeso-Goth. ik $ A. S. ic; Franc, ik; Isl. eg$ Swed, jag"; Belg. 
ik, and that the old Eng.and Scotch had ich ; we see a common origin for 
them all ; nor is it improbable that they are all derived from the Hebrew 
03K from which, by dropping the J we have without the final ^ ak ; and if 
the languages of Europe have all a common Gothic origin, (except the 
Italian and Spanish, which came off from the Latin, and the Latin which 
came off from the Greek) the Greek may have that origin also, even whilst 
the Gothic has itself branched off from the Hebrew. 

Note 102. § 284. This pronoun of the second persons has a great afiinity 
in all the languages under consideration ; and with these we may connect 
the Maeso-Goth. A. S. Franc. Isl. thu, and Swed. du. The plurals have not 
much affinity : but as Jamieson observes, the Mseso-Goth.jo^, you, indicates 
some affinity to Lat. vos; and that tzwf« with the first » postponed, would 
give a sound very similar to that of the dative c^/vi. 

Note 103. § 285. In interjections, we have another proof, that there, 
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18 DO part of speech, which has no definite signification. Horne Tooke 
has observed, that our English fie is from the Anglo*Saxon yerb puuiy 
to hate. 

Note 104, § S89* ** Now a sentence (says Harris) maj be sketched in 
the following description, a compound quantity qfiound d^nfficant, of vfbieh 
certain fiarta are thcnMctveu aho dgnificttnt. 

Note 105. $ 296. The verb has the nature of the copula chiefly in 
those of the substantive kind» in which it may be said to couple like cases 
in nouns and pronouns, as much as a conjunction. It is not necessacy, 
especially in Greek and Latin, that it should hold the middle place by 
position ; nor in those languagesi that it should be always expressed. 

Note 106. $ £99. No language has so clearly defined the subjects 
and predicates of a proposition) whether convertible or not* as the Oreek. 
In English, position determines generally the subject, by placine ^ first 
But in the Greek, the subject may stand la%t^ and the predicate J&«/; the 
verb may be either in the middle, as in English, or before, or after both 
subject and predicate ; or may not be inserted in the sentence. In case 
of pronouns standing as the subjects, the noun which is the predicate has 
the article, more particularly when the pronoun is demonstrative, or 
when the predicate is followed by a relative, governed by another verb ; 
thus, I. John, chap. v. verse 14, x«i «vt9 iri* % wtt^^n^stt «» *x*f**^* here »utn 
the subject^ is a aemonstrative pronoun ; n wu^^n9'm the predicate has the 
article ; 9v the relative follows wct^^n^m for its antecedent^ being governed* 
by 9x^f*n' Subjects having a distributive or indefinite pronoun before 
them, have no article ; as, 9-«o-« uitxm tt^ca^rm trt* 

In convertible propositions on the contrary, either both subject and 
predicate have the article, or neither. Position, then eeneraliy distin- 
guishes subject from predicate ; the subject being put first This leads 
me to notice that the Greek of that passage in Romans, chap. vi. verse 23. 
The wages of sin is death, has not the form of a convertible proposition,* 
for, t^J/uf^el loagea has the article, and is therefore established as the subject. 
S«y«r«(> death has no article, and therefore is known to be the predicate-^ 
We have a beautiful instance of this in Herodotus ySi/S. y, page 184, wher^=- 
he says, ni^atci ym^ ^ff yo^i^HO*i ttfm TO wv^ ; again, Atyvwli^tn it nufut^t^m 
T« ttv^ ^yi^fn tivAi i^\|/t;;^ev. In both instances, which stand within a fe^h^^ 
lines of each other, trv^ is marked as the subject, by having the article t« .» 
although in the first instance, it follows the predicate and the copula ^ 
and in the next precedes both, and is separated from the copula by th^ 
predicate : in both cases, the subject must in English, be rendered first ' 
the copula J nejct $ and the predicate, last of all. 

Note lOr. § S05. Of all the languages under review, the Hebrew with 
its dialects, and the English have alone their articles indeclinable: a3(f 
without any variation m the plural number: and the English alone 
knows no diflTerence of gender, and no declension expressed in the adjec- 
tive and participles themselves. In the Greek, which has a dual number, 
adjectives plural are sometimes joined to dual nouns ; as, (pix»s vt^t x^/^i 
jSetXaf*£9t where ^tXuq is the adjective plural, agreeing with x*^^% in the 
dual ; the adjectives afupm and }v are often joined to nouns plural ; as, 
s{ tcu(p6t9 ^iv^c/f. Adjectives in Latin and Greek, and participles used 
adjectively, are often put in the neuter without a noun, particularly when 
they are the predicate of a proposition, (some nouns ; as, v«>;(i^jM«or 
nrgotium being understood) as, •^^tv n uXn§%t» t^sg truth is always a right 
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thing ; n fr^r^ir ^lAfwriv CftrMrt their country {9 mo9t dear to men* In 
Latin and Greek an adjective is often put in concord with the anexpressed 
nominative of a verb, and after an intransitive verb or participle, where 
BO noun is expressed, when it may be rendered adverbially in English ; 
as, tacittf diacedity he defiarted quietly ; duke hguena, sweetly afieaking. 
But as in English, the verb does not often carry its nominative in its own 
form of construction, but must have it expressed, so we must never use 
the adjective for the adverb ; thus, to say, this tastes good^ is improper ; it 
ought to be, this tastes weU. In Latin and Greek, and in short, in all 
luiguages varying their terminatrons in their adjectives and participles, 
when two nouns of different genders, relating to animate things, have an 
adjective qualifying them both, the adjective is generally in the masculine ; 
as, f«f «}VAfof « eitX^Ti yvft»*i vTrmfx^^** ^^ ftater aut soror nudi 
fiierint^ James, chap. ii« verse 15* So m the French, Italian, Spanish and 
German, in the same passage. But when the nouns signify things without 
Ufe, the adjective is in the neuter gender; as, «i }vy«rfi«i »«/ • vxar^^ 
%m m9 Ufinf t^tf Mtra. When an infinitive with an article is the subject 
of a sentence and ttie adjective is the firedicatey the adjective is in the 
neuter gender; as, ra wtcrtt m^%f»i Jlt^^r^irtfTov ifit. In Greek, a noun 
of multitude, though singular, and of the feminine or neuter gender, may 
have an adjective plural masculine; as, ^M^^i t^mrmi M^a>un mfuvntf r«f 
ec«f, Luke, chap. li. verse 13. ««•#» ra wXn09s x«<goyrf«, Luke, chap. xix. 
verse 37. ▼• wXii^tf ^t^^nts* Acts, chap. v. verse 10. Sometimes aUo a 
substantive masculine has an adjective neuter j as, htXsrttft tftl" • wxmth* 
Aristofihanes. So in Latin* 

^ Turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor." Ovid. 
«" Triste lupus stabulis." Virgil, Eclogue 4, line SO. 
A substantive feminine in Greek, has also often an adjective neuter ; 
as, «;^i n 4^;^ wXi*f 9ft rnr r^^^m. Matthew, chap. vi. verse 25. 

« v arium et mutable semper, 

Foemina." Virgil, Mmid 3, line 568, 269. 
Also a substantive feminine plural, is often joined with an adjective 
neuter singular; as, ett p4^xtt^»9 m /Mfr#^«j«i. Longinus, sect. 32, 
page 174. Compound adjectives and derivatives in s$, are generally 
common, having •! in the feminine. 

NoT£ 108. $ 306. This, as to adjectives and participles, as being 
indeclinable in English, hardly affects that language : but in regard to 
pronouns it has its full weight; as, the bride and bridegroom put on 
their nuptial robes, where the pronoun their evidently refers to the two 
nouns ; and when the Greek and Latin use the personal pronoun in the 
possessive case, instead of the possessive pronoun, they use it in the 
plural ; as, r«( r«A«$ mwrmf referring to both persons. 

Note 109. § 307. When the pronoun is a relative, it agrees with its 
antecedent in number, gender and person; but, is considered as subject 
for its regimen to the succeeding verb. But, by the Attics, the relative 
and antecedent are often put in the same case ; as, iviri vr«p rm A«y« m ttxvt • 
Inrwit they gave credit to the word which Jesus spake* John, chap. ii. 
verse 22. This is called by grammarians, attractisn ; and is the proper 
way of a relative's being anected by its antecedent ; for, the relative is 
absolutely independent of all regimen, of which it can be the subject by 
its juxta-position to any other word, till it has fulfilled its duties to its 
own antecedent. 
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In those languages, having varieties of terminations in their declensions, 
two or more antecedents have generally the relative to agree with the 
most foorthy gender. Worthy as applied to gender and person means, 
that where two or more genders are used, the adjective, pronoun or 
participle, shall agree with the masculine noun, if one of them is in that 
gender in preference to the feminine, or with the feminine one, in 
preference to the neuter: so, in person, that they shall f^ree with the 
noun or pronoun in the first person, in preference to that m the second^ 
er with tne second in preference to that of the third ; as, 

aifft^ teat yvfn •/ «y«9r»0'< r«y Su9» 

Homo et fceniina qui Deum amant, 

L'homme et la femme lesqueU aiment le D!eu« 

A relative between two antecedents of diflTerent genders, may agree 
with either; as, rf o^i^^n ry, •( trt z^tfi' Oal. chap. iii. verse 16. 
r«<4 tfAi^frijMv, itrif ift ii^tt vfutf> Ephes. chap. iii. verse 13« So in Latin, 
Homines tuenter ilium globum qua terra dicitur, Cicero. Relatives often 
agree with their antecedents, not as to their gender, but as to their sense ; 
as, rny xr^«A«v f$ v. Col. chap. ii. verse 19; so in Latin, 9celua, qtd 
me fierdidir, Terence. Andreas, 3, 5, 1. 

The relative is often put before the antecedent, especially when in the 
same case ; as, tfittnf i* m lyy T«arf . He staid in the filace in v>hich he was* 
John, chap. xi. verse 6. See Daniel, chap. iii. verse 5. in the words at 
tvhat time. 

Note 110. § 308. In Greek, neuter plurals have often a verb singular;^ 
as, ra» tipyv^tm woretTo-ertct Tretvru* But this is not always the case ; as^ 
see Mark, chap. v. verse 13, ffgfA#«yr« r^ 7FfivnMr» rcg «»«l«^« firvxlti^ 
«; TV; jC*ft^^' John, chap. x. verse 27. r# zr(«C«T«— ammavI^wi, in whict^ 
mmatt intervenes in the singular, having ^^^iuru for its nominative^ 

Sometimes, also, this is the case with masculine and feminin^s 
plurals ; as, y» t^tt cirmf mrex^vrM. Plato. The author of the Port Roya 
grammar accounts for such constructions, by observing that '' sue' 
expressions are real syllefises, and the syllefisia is defined to be a figure 
which marks disproportion and disagreement in the parts of a sentence, 
for, as when we say tur6a ruunt, (the multitude rush,) the verb is put in 
the plural, because we apprehend a multitude, by the word turba; so 
when we say animalia currit, (l^mu, t^i;c«'0 ^^^ ^^^^ i^ P^t in the singular^ 
by reason we conceive an universality^ by the word animalia, (animals) «s 
if it were omne animal currit, every animal runs, or indefinitely animal 
currit, an animal runs." Quoted by Farkhurst, Greek Lexicon, page 61, in 
note. But however these modes may suit more especially, the genius 
of the Greek, it seems more consistent with the English, to confine all 
these apparent anomalies to nouns singular, used as nouns of multitudei 
and to assign to them plural verbs only, when they convey a plurality of 
idea. Sometimes neuter plurals have a verb singular and a verb plural; 

HS, rx TT^t^ecTti etvra ecKoXtsBih cTt ciiartt rnv ^ttvnv ctvru- John, chap. X. Ver8e4. 

Every dual being necessarily a plural, may have a verb plural; as, 
et.fjL<Poi iMy^v^ But every plural is not a dual. 

In the Greek and Latin, the nominative of the first and second person 
is seldom expressed, except for the sake of emphasis or distinction ; and 
even the noun of the third person is often omitted, particularly before 
such verbs as xeyavty ^ati, dicunt, Jerunty aiunt, &c. So before verbs 
of nature; as, eCgo>T»j5-«, ^fg*^*, and such as are improperly called 
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impersonal; and to which tV, is improperly affixed as a nominative in 
English. 

A verb, between two nouns of different numbers, maj agree with either; 
aSy f#y«( ifXvwf$^mT»txtift %u^ or^ 8i0-<y A^ufiiq ; the jlrahianM are a most 
populous nation. Doa eat decern taianfa. Sometimes Greek verbs, asree 
with predicates in the plural, when their subjects are in the singular ; 
as, r« fiif fint^s TV •^vyfMiT^i, vn^tt ^»hot gtd'i. Her, j^tQ. y« p^ge ^04. 

Note 111. § 309. In Greek, when two synonymous nouns are used, 
the verb is frequently in the singular ; as, f4M^ii voXtftoi n hty the fight 
and battle raged* And sometimes the verb agrees with that nominative 
which is nearest to it ; as, ttn^t^ t-i hai uvfitc TFtXectrve, the wind and wave 
impelled. This is often the case also in English poetry. 

Note 112. $ 311. A nQ^n of multitude, though singular in form, may 
in the Greek, have a verb plural ; as, n^urnraif «vto» ttzject r« ^Xn^of. 
Luke, chap. viii. verse 37, the same form exists in the same passages, in 
Syriac and in the Spanish; and sometimes whilst the verb is in the 
plural, the participle or adjective qualifying the noun, is in the singular ; 
as, • ^x^^$ itr»s • fin *yifaTKU9 rdir toficv tuTMetret^etroi htu John, chap. vii« 
verse 49. 

Note 113. § 313. This hardly belongs to the English, or to any other 
language, not forming its declension by variety of terminations. But in 
the Greek, it is greatly used. In the new Testament, we have • rv ^f^^) 
VI 6i being understood ; also t<6 tv ^tuy Matthew, chap. xxii. verse 22. In 
6ther writings we may notice the same expression ; as, MqXfv^ d rv Ke^^v. 
Other lani^uages have ^ adop^d much the same method of expressing 
patroynomics ; which they chiefly used prior to the introduction of sur- 
names, which are the present characteristics of families. Thus O' of the 
Irish, M' or Mac of the Scotch, ap of the Welch, (/<?' or rf' of the French, 
and' von of the Dutch and German express what is in English, signified by 
the postfixing of «on; as, O'Brian, the son of Brian, Mc Gregor the son 
Gregor ; and in English Robertson, the son of Robert. 

Note 114. § 314. The government of nouns in this capacity is clearly 
recognised in the Greek, Latin and German, which deflect the noun 
governed, in the possessive case. On this point the English seems to 
stand as a dividing line between the Gothic dialects, viz. the Greek and 
German^ and the modem languages coming (not so remotely from the 
Gothic, but) immediately from the Latin : fur it retains a proper geuitive 
form in the addition of ia to the noun ; as, mania, now written by syncope, 
man^a. In a form derived from the Saxon, it also yet exists in England, 
in those parts whose inhabitants are mostly of Saxon descent ;• and its 
progress may be observed westward^ even to the United States ; as, hia^n 
for hia ; and it is thus used still in the German ; as, des herren gut, the 
Lord^a manor. The government of pronouns, in the use of the personals, 
instead of the possessive is much confined to the Greek and Latin, and 
more to the former than to the latter. But if mine^ thine j hia^ her, our^ 
your, their can be considered as possessive cases of the personal pronouns, 
they will be subject to the present rule of government ; but this remark 
will only apply to the English and German, and not to the French, 
Italian and Spanish. 

The Greek personals, used as possessives, generally follow the nouns 
preceded by their articles ; as, r«y vft ^y ; but sometimes they go before ; 
as, imfAn vv rv* 5^yi}»* Matt. chap. 8, ver. 8. which is rendered vr« <r«f 
^nw ^» in Luke chap, T* ver* 6. In Latin, when the second noun is intend- 
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ed to express firaise, blame, or anj quality, it is put in the genitive ^ as, 
'^ Ingenui vultus puer, ingenuique pudoris." 

Sometimes in the ablative ; as, *< vir nulla fide." 

Note 115, § 315. This rule is recognized in some of the English gram- 
niars, as bj Caleb Alexander, who in his 15th rule sajs, ** the infinitive 
mode maj be governed by a verb, a noun, or an adjective, as his ambition 
to excel is very commendable/' In this idea of nouns governing verbs 
must be included the whole government under which participles in Greek 
and Latin, and gerunds in Latin, are placed. In the expression temfiui 
e9t ludendi, the gerund ludrndi is governed by the noun trmfiua* 

Note 116. § 316. This rule principally apples to languages having a 
variety of terminations in their declensions. These govern the foliowiDg 
cases ; viz. 

1. The Genitive, 

In Greek or Latin, adjectives expressing desire, knowledge, ignorance, 
plenty, want, dignity, difference, accusation, condemnation and absolution, 
require the genitive ; as, mtru^^i r^ry w^afymt imperitus rerum, unskilftU in 
affairs. In Latin, verbal adjectives govern the genitive ; as, audax animu 

Partitives, indefinites, interrogatives and numerals, require the genitive 
as, fxtfs-fy tttif ^um, unuraquodque animalium, each of the animaU, Compa- 
ratives, explained by than in English, require the genitive ; as, rnt x-oAv 
w^eeyfitarvfni ii^i* Kgvitfri^^f etxx; Adjectives, having in their composition 
the nature of superlatives, and those compounded of the privative « ; as, 
ii^X^i rett TitFTAry ; }i» B^ct»f ; aBtxrc? tth «Ai;3-£i«(; SO, in Latin, adjectives of 
the neuter gender without a substantive r^uire the genitive; as, paula- 
lum pecuniae, a little money. In Greek, adjectives often change the case of 
their nouns into the genitive instead of agreeing with them in case; but thej 
still agree with them in gender ; as ^»vx%i rat* tcfB-^aurm for ^«vA«i »9B'^mw§u 

Substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, and as such, agree with 
substantives ; sls^ fM^yn t«;^;»h, mgicart. 

Lastly, adjectives govern pronouns in the genitive ; Matthew chap. 26, 
ver. 22. Greek, Dg|«vT« Xtyitt uvtm txetfof uorm, Latin, ceperunt singuli eo« 
rum ipsi dicere. 

2. The Dative, 

In Greek and Latin, adjectives expressing advantage, disadvantage, 
likeness, unlikeness, &c. govern a dative ; as, ^tXa vot, amicus tibi. 

Latin verbals in bills taken passively, govern a dative; as, nulli 
penetrabilis astro, lucus iners. 

3. The Ablative, 

This is peculiar to the Latin, in which ofiua and usub, as also dignu9^ 
indignus, /ireditua, cafatusy contentua, extorria, fretua, liber, also natua, 
firognatus, aatus, ortua^ editua^ cretua, and creatua ; and adjectives signi- 
fying price, require the ablative ; as, dignus est odio. 

Aajectives signifying plenty or want, in Latin, govern the genitive or 
ablative ; as, inops rationis, or ratione. 

Note 117. § 357. This is observable in the following languages. 

1st. In the active voice, Revelation<), chap. v. verse S, 

Greek, m t^n «|i«$ ttfdt^att to C/Cx/dy. 

English. Who is worthy to open the book. 

German, wet ift.wiUWg, ^d^ Inicf) aufjwtf;ttn. 
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But in the Syriac, the infinitive of the verb is governed by the inter- 
vening preposition \^, and in the French, Italian and Spanish, by deor du 

2d In the passive, Luke, chap. xv. verse 21. 

Greek, vxen ttfuu^t^g kXi^H^m vtcf era* 

Latin. Neque dignus sum amplius vocari filius tuus. 

English. I am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

In French, Italian and Spanish, the infinitive is governed by the inter* 
venins: prepositions de or di. 

Note 118. §318. This be^on^s exclusively to the Latin language, 
which alone has gerunds and supines ; and in which the following rules 
may be observed. 

1. In Gerunds, 

The gerund in di, is governed by substantives or adjectives; as temfius 
legendi, cufiidua diacendi. 

The gerund in do of the dative case, is governed by adjectives, signify- 
ing usefulness or fitness; as, charta utilis scribendo. 

N.B The gerund in do of the ablative, and the gerund in dutn of the 
accusative, are governed by prepositions. 

2. In Supines, 

The supine in u is governed by adjectives ; asy facile dictu. 

Note 119. § 319. This may be considered as the general property of 
all the languages under consideration; and it may be noticed in two 
points of view ; 1. on the principles of government, that the verb is 
really governed by the preceding pronoun. 2. on that of concord, that the 
infinitive partaking of the nature of a noun, may have all the parts of 
speech agreeing with it, which can agree with nouns. 

In the present instance, possessive pronouns alone can agree with* or 
govern infinitives : and an instance occurs in the New Testament, which 
IS to the point, and which we can analyze in almost all the languages 
under consideration, viz. Matthew, chap. xx. verse 23. and its paraileU 
lilark, chap. x. verse 40. 

Greek. t« 2t xaBiTon vc h^icn fm uctt %% tvmvfAMv fiv hk sftf ifttv iuf»t* 

Syriac. 

Latin. Sedere autem ad dextram meam, et sinistram meam non est 
meum dare. 

English. But to sit at my right hand and my left is not mine to give. 

French. Mais seoir a ma dextre, ou a ma scnestre, ce n'est point i. moi 
de le donuer. 

Italian. Ma^ quanto e al sedermi a destra, o a senestra non esta a 
me il darlo. 

Spanish. Mas sentarse k Ai'diestra, 6 4 mi siniestra, no es mio darlo. 

German. %Ut U^ figen }tt tneiner rec{)teu unt^ liitf en ju gebm fte^et ntir 
nic()t }u. 

Here we see that the Greek, English, Latin and Spanish, are the only 
languages in which the possessive pronoun is used in the government of 
the infinitive. 

Note 120. § 320. This cannot be the case in all the languages under 
review; for, as to the Latin, it has no article; and as to most of the 
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others, they do not a8crii)e to their article, that complete definitiveness 
which enables it to stand without an adjunct* and (like a noun) to govern 
nouns in the genitive case as I have mentioned in § 313, page 183, in the 
first rule of government. We have an instance of this, among many 
others, which might be selected, in James, chap. iv. verse 14, Mrmt hm. 
cs-ifAvli T« Titf «v^/«v, where t« is evidently governed by the transitive verb 
twtfm9$i ; and vm «v^<0v is in the possessive, by the above cited first rule 
of government ; nor, do any of the languages quoted, follow the Greek in 
the passage in James, but all render it by a periphrasis. 

Of the definitiveness of the article, (and in this use, it is chiefly confined 
to the neuter gender) we have a further instance, in Ephesians, chap. iv. 
verse 9, t« h, ttf&n • where t« stands as the subject, complete in its use 
and meaning, without any substantive ; and wt%in is as its predicate ; nor 
is the construction of these passages, followed by any lan^ages in my 
synopsis, except the Latin and Italian ; the former of which having no 
article, has used its demonstrative illud ; as, ceterum, iUud^ ascendit ; 
and the latter, though it has the article, yet not giving it the absolute 
definitiveness, which the Greek article possesses, uses its demonstrative 
gueiio. 

Note 121. $ 321. That transitive verbs govern nouns in the objective 
case, is one of the established principles of grammar, common to all 
languages ; and whether the nouns are declinable or not, the noun which 
is the object of the verb's action, is in the objective case. The transitive 
nature oi a verb does not depend on its being an active verb; but on ita 
action passing on to the object ; thus, in the example quoted from James, in 
the last note, to is the objective case, governed by g9rif«^f, a verb middle ; 
further, it may be considered as common to languages, that any verb 
governs its cognate noun (or noun having the same meaning) in the 
objective case ; as, %«/g« ;c*c«>'t ^ rejoice a joy ; in which cases, most 
modern languages insert a preposition ; as I rejoice with joy. The Latins 
say vivere vitam^ currere curaum, &c. 

Intransitives, and passives used like substantive nouns, have the 
same case after them, as before them. 

The government of nouns, &c. in other cases than the objective, being 
common to Greek and Latin, I proceed briefly to notice them ; and, 

1. Of the Government of the Genitive by Verbs» 

In Greek, all verbs expressive of loving, desiring, accusing, admiring, 
abstaining, despising, following, ceasing from, contemning, differing, 
excelling, buying, wanting, enjoying, beginning, commanding, filling, par- 
taking of, sparing, depriving, recording, venerating, selling, and verbs of 
sense govern the genitive ; except, 

Those which belong to sight; as, c^6> T«y it^itt^ I see the priest; and 
sometimes those of hearing ; for, «»v« governs such words as ^A^tn, both in 
the genitive and accusative. 

In Latin, verbs signifying plenty and want, govern both a genitive and 
an ablative. Interest, and refer ty require the genitive of a noun, as 
interest regis; but govern the pronouns med, tud, sua, noatrdy veatrd^ in 
the ablative feminine; as, non med refert. 

Recorder, meminiy reminiscor, obliviscor govern the genitive or accusative. 

2. Of the Government of the Dative by Verbs. 
In Greeky \erbs put acquisitively, also verbs of con tendbg, conferring, 
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agreeing, giving, rejoicing, helping, praying, blaming, following, and 
using, govern a dative ; as, 

fT6fimt T«<$ 7rmXMi^i9* I follow the ancients. 
Some verbs signifying the cause or instrument, or mode of an action 
govern the dative ; as, 

Fight with silver weapons, and thou wilt conquer all. 
So, wtvt^rtti fifim It nath been done by me. 
Impersonals require the dative of the person with the genitive of 
the tning; as, 

X^ ^•t ^iA#y. You have need of friends. 
In Latin, nutn and other verbs, in the sense of bringing, giving, or 
imputing^ govern two datives, one of the person, and one of the thing ; as 
est mihi voluptati. It is a delight to me. 
Verbs called impersonal, govern the datrve ,- as, 

Expedit rcipublicee. It is convenient to the republic. 
Verbs, which in the active voice, govern only the dative, may be used 
impersonally in the passive, and govern the dative ; as, 
favetur mihi. I am indulged. 

3. Of the Chvemment of the Mlative by Verbs. 

In Latin^ verbs of filling, loading, binding, clothing, depriving, and 
some others, govern the ablative of the thing, with the accusative of the 
person; as, onerat naves auro, he loads the ahifia with gold $ and when 
the same verbs are rendered passively, the latter noun is retained in the 
ablative; as, naves onerantur anro, the shi/ia are loaded with gold. 

Utor, abutor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, govern the ablative. 

Potior often governs the genitive. 

Verbs expressing price, govern the ablative ; as, 
Constitit talento. It cost a talent. 

But quanti and pluris are governed in the genitive, even when they 
stand connected with ablative nouns ; as, quanti constitit ? Asse et pluris. 
How much did it cost ? three farthings or more. 

Verbs expressing cause, manner and instrument, govern the ablative ; 
as, palleo metu. I am pale with fear • ' 

Time when^ is put in the ablative, as venit hor^ tertia. He came the 
third hour. Time how long, is put in the accusative. 

Verbs expressing motion Jrom, govern an ablative; as, discessit 
Corintho ; he de/iartedfrom Corinth, 

The name of city or town, where the action takes place, is put in the 
ablative, if in the plural number, or of the tliird declension ; as, studuit 
Athenis. Mortuus est Carthagine. But if the first declension, in the 
genitive ; as, vixit Romae. 

Note 122. § 322. This must be understood with all the limitations 
contained in Note 21, with reference to the Greek and Latin, so far as 
they relate to pronouns. 

Note 123. $ 323. One remark made by Murray in his large grammar 
seems too important to be passed over in silence, viz. <* The infinitive 
mode is often made absolute, or used independently on the rest of the 
sentence, supplying the place of the conjunction that^ with the potential 
mode ; as. To confess the truth I was in fault To begin with the first, 
To proceed. To conclude; that is, That I may confess, &c.'' Page 179. 
S5th edition. York. 
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Nor is this mode of expression unknown to the Greek : for, in Hebrews 
chap. vii. verse 9. we have as follows, mf %w^i tiwttf. But that passage is 
rendered either periphrastically or with a preposition before the verb in 
all the language:) noted by me. 

Verbs governing other verbs maj be either active, middle, or passive, 
provided they are transitive ; nor do we forbid our substantive verb to 
partake of this quality; for, we saj •• / am fo be there tO'VnorrowP 
which gives to a substantive verb a transitive quality. 

Verbs in the infinitive mode, used absolutely, may govern a noun or 
pronoun, in the objective ; as, to confest the truth. 

NorR 124. § 324. In the Greek adverb if{f#f, this remark applies with 
great force; for it is never used in the New Testament, but as governing 
a noun in the genitive ; and in the places in which it occurs, it is never 
rendered adverbially in the Syriac, nor in the Bnglish; once only in the 
Latin, viz. in Romans, chap. xvi. verse 2. convenienter 9anctis^ where the 
adverb convenienter governs aanctis in the dative, because its verb convenio 
governs persons in that case. In the French it is rendered adverbially 
only in Colossians, chap. i. verse 10, dignement au seigneur ; and 1. 
Thessalonians, chap. ii. verse 12, dignement seton Dieu. In Italian it 
has a verb between itself and the noun : and the noun is governed by a 
preposition. In the Spanish it is rendered by the adjective. In the 
German, it is renderea by the -adverb n)ltr^ic^U(P, in Philippians, chap. i. 
verse 27, and Colossians, chap. i. verse 10, being in both places followed 
by a noun with the dative article benn before them; and it is also 
rendered adverbially in I. Thessalonians, chap. ii. verse 12, and III. John, 
verse 6, but followed by nouns with Dor prefixed. 

Note 125. § 325. The oblique cases are considered as all those 
branching out from the nominative. The government of articles by 
prepositions, is peculiar to the Greek language. On the government of 
adverbs by prepositions, Mr. Murray in his large grammar says, ** We 
have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives ; in ItiSr, he 
erected it into a community cf regulars, since when, it has began to 
increase in those countries as a religious order; i. e. since which timej^ 
Rule 15, page 188. 

The government of adverbs by prepositions, is more commoitjoy^^iceek, 
than in other languages ; for in it we see, «»<», »9«titf, tt^rh tc^t ««r«, 
xctTenifn, ficMp6hf, fcer^gv, r«Tf, &c. both with and without the article. The 
cases in which the government of prepositions exists, has been so largely 
treated of, under the head of prepositions, that I refer the reader to them. 

Note 126. § 326. On this subject, Parkhurst says, in his Greek gram- 
mar, " interjections are joined with different cases, especially the genitive." 
Page 70. 
Ai governs 

governs the , --, -.-, .-. , -. , ^- , 

lines 28, 37, 63. In Homer, m is joined with a dative; as, ett ^i, Iliad a-. 
line 18, and # also has the pronoun in both dative and nominative; as, 
m fitt tyci' Some are in the vocative ; as, « Si/a'. Iliad #. line|201, and the 
vocative dual ; as, « }f iA«, line 443. The use of interjectioUi^ is not very 
common in the Greek of the New Testament. Of these tf«, used only once, 
viz; in Mark, chap. xv. ver. 29, seems to stand in connexion with the vo- 
cative ; as, v«, • KartiXvett r^v m$f9 which is rendered in 
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SjriRc, Ho iOi ]bM ^] 

Latin, Vah, tu qui destruis templum. 

English, Ah, thou that destroyest the temple. 

French, H6, qui destruis le temple. 

Italian, £1^1, tu, che disfai il tempio. 

Spanish, Ah, el que derribas el tempio. 
But in the German this stands in the accusative ; as, |>fui Mc^» tt>ie fetn }et' 
6ric()|! ^u Den tempel. 

In regard to interjections in English, Mr. Murraj says, in his large 
grammar, <« the interjections ! Oh ! and Ah ! require the objective case 
of a pronoun in the nrst person after them ; as, O me! Oh me ! Ah me ! 
but the nominative case in the second person; as, thou persecutor! O 
ye hypocrites! Oh thou whodwellestl &c." Page 152. 

Note 127. § 357. Vowels are called prepositive and subjunctive from 
the place which they occupy in all the diphthongs, except wt. 

The proper diphthongs are formed of «, g, •, respectively joined with 
if and again with v. From these the improper are derived; as. 



Proper, 
it 

01 

ecu 

tu 



Improper. 



« 
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<* Of the improper diphthongs f, tft » were called tt^etrethj the old gram- 
marians, the I being subscribed to denote its quiescence. The remaining 
diphthongs of this class were called jue«of AfvM from the difficulty of their 
pronunciation. The subscript t in «> «i, «, was once a constituent part of 
the syllable, written after the vowel, and expressed in the pronunciation. 
On the two Farnesian Columns atRome, are still to be seen the following 
inscriptions: £N T£I HOAOI T£I AnniAI* EN TOI HEPOAOI AFPOI : 
whic^ /o...d be written at present: tf rri •}« rvt Aintm^ » r* H(«>0W «7f«. 
In these inscriptions i is twice used for ui • lour times for «> and once ior 
u i the I in every instance placed after the vowel to which it has been since 
subscribed ; and the rough breathing expressed by h, which was once the 
mark of aspiration among the Greeks, from them adopted by the Romans, 
and continued in u^e by the moderns of this day. 

The subscript /^is found among 

JSToum. 

1. In the dative singular of the first, second, and third declension of 
the simples. 

S. In the dative singular, and genitive and dative dual of contracted 
nouns neuter in «$ pure and (««, and in the genitive and dative dual of 
nouns in a of the third declension of contracts. 

S. In adjectives contracted from ntn j as, rtftnut, rifi^q. 

Verbs. 

4. In the second and third singular subjunctive active; as. r^WI-s};, -i} ; it 
is retained after contraction by verbs in »m and wi as, nec-Miisy -«« ; tifA-an, 



-2; ^«^-<«i«9 '?fi ^<^-<!r» -7; consequently found in these teoBes of the sub- 
junctive active of verbs in fu^ which have the same formation with that of 
the contracted form of verbs in •#, w and mp. 

5« In other contracted terminations of verbs in «#, without distinction of 
voices, wrhere 1 occurred before contraction ; as* fi^-muu -fii fi^-t^Hy -««• 

6. in the second singular of tenses of the indicative mode in •ftmt, and of 
the subjunctive in i»^i, passive and middle voices; as, rvwl^^f^mh -iij tw?- 
0fttth -n i ^^ ^^ retained after contraction by verbs in mm and tm j as,' Ti^»-«ih 

•Si ^iX-«P» "?• 
* 7. In the second singular of tenses in the subjunctive passive and 

middle of verbs in fu ,- as« 



Present. 



8econd Jtorisi, 



The subjunctive in the three voices corresponding with that of the con- 
tracted form of verbs in •#, uf and •», under the exceptions already noticed. 

I^orK 1^S« § S95. These three last more particularly belong to the 
Greek, and are chiefly found in Iambics and Trochaics. Of the first sort 
we have an example in Pindar; viz. 

uTi — - Olymp. «'. line 4, 3. 

Of the second sort in the same author : 

x^ line 72, 7S. 

Of the third sort in the same author : 

^•» line 9, 10. 

iSo division of a word, by putting the two parts of it into two lines, is al- 
loN^ablc in mudorn prose; but the insertion of an odd foot is common in 
l«;i)o;\ish. l!)t. In Iambics containing five, seven, nine, eleven, or any odd 
iuind>ri* of foot. 2d. In Trochaics containing odd feet. 3d. In heroics of ten 
HYUAbloH. bv the addition of an eleventh; of which the following lines 
furnish two examples. 

KVn f;in\e, that would be partial to her sons. 
Is forcM to he impartial to her God ; 
Tl^is worthless spy of all we think or do, 
ThisH aider and abettor of our treason. 
Sounds out her brazen trumpet to the skies, 
And asks God's eye to frown on human actions. 

NoTK 1^29. § 599. The Ionic and Attic dialects present us with two 
ditlVrcnt st«*igcs of progression in language. This is observable particu- 
larly, in the second person singular of verbs passive and middle, whose 
first person iii •uxi ; for, the Ionics rejected the ^ from the original second 
person ending in trmt, and the Attics then contracted the two first 
\o\vels and subscribed the third ; thus, rvif\6f/tot,t, ancient second person 
Tvvlfrtfi, Ionic Tvir'fMi, Attic rvVlif. In the second person singular, 
of verbs passive and middle^ whose first person is 0^4? ; from the second 
person of which, the Ionics rejected the ••, and the Attics contracted the 
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two Towels ; thus, trvft%^itt, ancient second person ervrlte-; Ionic vrviflff 
Attic trvwln. The resolution of diphthongs, may be noticed in the genitive 
singular in a of the article, noun and adjectives ; as, ry, Ionic r«/«; 
A«>ar, Ionic A«y#i«. 

NoTB 130. $ 399. The insertion of labial consonants, before vowels 
and other consonants ; and that whether written, or spoken with an 
aspirate breathing, seems to be the foundation of the digamma, which has 
obtained the name of the iBolic digamma, concerning which many treatises 
have been written bj the learned. The instances of Latin words having no 
difference from Greek words, but in the digammation are very great, one 
instance shall suffice, viz. Ef <«, Latin Vesta. And I have noticed before, 
in page 50, under L^ how the Spanish, Welch, Portuguese, &c. have 
digammated Latin words, by^ doubling the consonants, or putting aa 
aspirate before or after them. 
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bj die sooDd read expresged the sound. 
Itiliui CDlaaiii for baene read buone. 
Gcrmui column^or \^hxi\thnUread ^tDAU^^fle. 
Litui col. AbUtiTe plur. /or nos read nobis. 
■I. aiasc. of demons, pron. /or *]! yy read p p 
plir aeoter /or quaque rnuf qusequae. 
^TMaans raMf pronouns. 

M^ r«d .\fi^#. 

■■^ MiSrc^ c^. l»penit. Sw 2. F/or ^3pfl read npD 

' w!* ^ !V*-. HaY €Mde,/or the most ancient read in the most ancient 

t?vV ¥aO»al^ 

^-^■^ i.^11**. *«mI Thai col. in firet fut/or ipflnx read npgnK 

^#.v in W^'^^ boitomVor WidikS reocTmai^S 
K«< Itn^ 1^ frooi bottom, Vor tc read the. 

1^ A^f from ffM form. 
'^-*^^ tr^"' bottom,/cw rr read n' 

-• V xt Ime tH»t one»,/br csnsisting read consisting. 
\^*. U>l J, ^^^^ every. 



t^^Ivdl<« col. pert plur. 1,/or ppiw rt'od jnpa 
^^ first »ng. 2. F. for jTin read "inn 



V* J 



\ 



q Yi^m bottom, for Mu 137 read Abr^ 127. 
16* for "^^^ '•^«<' "^ 



\() for perplexity read complexity. 

I ^' for ** * transitive read of a transitive. 

^^\ for ""»-"' ^^^ ''^T 



^ X v>* for 

v.* * VC j^** seduisec rfod seduisse. 

' \^ lixt hoe but one, /or paenx read pcenae. 

J \iK f^r p«uas read pcenas. 
,\x. . uu<> ^^^ ^|^»u^ bottom, /or ^tUvu read o<?«y«. 
V'^* \* f</r ^^^^ »yad gives. 

^.^ '** x^^'xV** ^^^^ ^^^^ ^*^ '^ow s^fl^^- 



. »: i 1 ^'CA> Jit«vr#i X¥^r«^4 rfv^AT, read jC*vrcf,^x^B^^0jiimi rtvtrmi 

I * ,^ ^*\ 0?^>* «tul i3S0, /or As. when it occurs, read A. S. 
** * oIavuo** vsA^^^*'^^^^ "^ ^^® numbers of the sections, can easily 
.., u.'Ivli u;> vU^ ^v^a^^^ ** 'Kv occur but seldom. 
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lAvtf and •Avi» 259 

^-active, what it expresses 115 
-—middle do. f^. 

-*— — how constructed in 

the Hithpael of tlie Hebrew 245 
^^passive, what it expresses 1 15 
— '— - often used like sub- 
stantive verbs ib, 
-—substantive, what it expresses ib . 

wherein it dif- 
fers from a verb transitive 245 
why it may be 

ib* 



' nearly indeclinable in 

Hebrew and English 24S 

' in Chaldee formed 

from participle Pehil 146 

— Hiphil conjugated 145 

■■ traces of in English 147 
— Aphel in Chaldee notra 146 

— Hophai conjugated ib» 

—Chapel and Ishthapal noticed 147 
—contracted, whence they 

spring ih, 

— K^ontracted, how divided s6i 

exceptions, of ib, 
what tenses un- 
dergo contraction 148 

■ ■ ■■ mode of contrac- 
tion of ih. 

active conjuga- 
ted ib. 

' ■ ■ passive do. 149 

— — middle) how con- 



tracted 



want 



the second aorist 
ail the voices 



what tenses they 
how they 2 form 



called the verb of apposition 
what called by 



formed in 
how they 



the Greeks and Latins 

its antiquity pro- 



ved from the paucity of tenses 
— «, vowel, in Greek noticed 
—-in Hebrew, the number of 

letters in their roots 
«— how many kinds 
■ ' they may be divided 
-—neuter, why not noticed 



ib. 

24 
13 

14 
115 

ib. 
245 



form their first futures 
—-in ^i,how considered 

very like Hebrew redu- 



ib, 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
20 



their futility argued 246 
—active conjugated 118 

—middle do. ISO 

<— Hithpael, deponent and re- 
flective conjugated 134 
•^•substantive conjugated 138 



plicate verbs ib. 

whence derived 150 

how formed ib, 

reduplicated id, 

■ formed without re- 

duplication 1^. 

to what tenses their 

form lA peculiar ib, 

conj ugated in the active i^. 

voice ib. 

-———--———— passive « 
voice 151 

■ middle 
voice 15^ 
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VerbSy iiregular» to what not 

reducible 153 

— — — — whence they arise ib. 

how divided ib, 

—defective, what ib. 

' how their defect is 

considered ib. 

— — — — in Pe^ noted ib. 

■ Jlefth 154 

■ ■ ■ Jod ib, 

' ■ ' A'un ib» 

: ' Ohif noted ib. 

■■■■ Fauf & Oin 

Jod ib. 

Lamed, noted ib. 

— w^/«/iA 155 

• He ib. 

-------———— Min ib. 

— ^reduplicate, what 156 

' how formed, &c« id. 

— pluri-literal, how conjugated 157 

— now compared in Greek 227 

■ they may be rendered 
actively or passively 244 

— genders of, noted m Greek 

and Latin 247 
—pure in Greek, their structure 

noted 253 

Jiugmenty defined 128 

'■ syllabic, what 257 

' when dropped ib. 
- redupli- 

cated 258 

■ ■ temporal, what ib. 
' what verbs omit it ib. 

' ■ place of in compound 

verbs 259 

*, how many kinds it57 

— ^ use of stated £60 

Auxiliaries, remarks on 25 

•—very little used in English 33 
— postfixed in French, Italian, 

Spanish and German ib. 

-—not recc^ised in Anglo-Sax. 35 
—how they have been used in 

English td. 
—govern infinitives in Anglo* 

Saxon 38 
jiuxiHary^ 

• — doy what it expresses 35 



ib. 

ib. 
ib. 
37 
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Auxiliary did, what it expresses 36 
— Acptf do. 

■ its antiquity and ori^n 

— hady what emphasis it carnes 
— ahally its antiquity and origin 
'^'^ilt, do» 

- ■">■■ how distinguished from 
shall ib. 

'^^lay, to what tense it belongs ib^ 
"-^an, do. do. 38 

— its origin stated ib. 
— ahouldy what it expresses ib. 
— irott/c/, do. ib. 
.^might, to what it refers i6. 
•'^•could, do. t^. 
Cases, how applicable to verbs 24# 
Conjugation, defined 117 

how to be consi- 



dered 



-s, classed 



254 
ib. 
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30 
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265 

ib. 
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250 
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Conjugated endings, paradigm 
Greek and Latin, active 
'■ middle 

■ ■ ■ ' I . ' passive 
Defect in, what^ negatively and 

positively 
Difference of ser and estar in 

Spanish 
fttftt and wetrben in 

German 
Gender, how many of verbs 
Gerund, in French, &e. what 

intended by the term 

■ of what it partakes in 

Latin 
Mode, indtcative, 

— what it indicates 115 

—active, conjugated 118 

— middle, do. 130 

— Hithpael, &c, do. 1 34 

•—substantive, do. 138 

— ^passive, do. 142 

— Hiphil, do. 145 

— Hophal, do. 146 

—contracted verbs active, Grr. 148 
^ ' passive, do. 149 

— verbs in /mi, active, do. 150 

passive, , do. 151 

■ ■ — middle, do. 152 
'-^Imfierative, 

-—how constructed in English 88 



If ode Impentif e, 

-Piloted in Freiich»ItiIiao, Spa- 

Diali, GcnnaD» Greek Ik Ledn S9 
—to whit teoaet it rclttee 23 

"-"-how a perfect teue auj ad* 

mitofit 24 

—-what its VM 115 

— haa onlj a proper form for 

8nd persons 855 

—joined with imperatiTOS, fa- 

tures and perfects in Hebrew 
—active conjQgated 
-—middle do. 
■ do. 
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Mode Sobjanctive» • 

i— what aoxiliariesit ahonld pos- 
sess ih. 
—not recognised in Hebrew* 

&C. t&. 

-—what it expresses 115 

—active conjugated 122 

—middle do. Gr. & Eng. ISfi 



in Greek 



in Greek 



— Hithpael do. 
— «abstantive do. 
^passive do. 
■ do. 

— Hiphil do. 
—contracted verb do. in Greek, 

active 

■ ■ ■ inGreekt 

passive 

•—verbs in ftt, active in Greek 150 
"■ Attic 
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—passive do. 
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form 
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—how the l8t person is used in 

Anglo- Saxon 34 

—how used adverbially 273 

—to what tenses appropriated 267 

—how the want of it is remedied 
—active, conjugated 
-middle, do. 
ii— passive, do. 
—contracted verbs active 
■ passive 

—verbs in ^i, active 



136 
139 
144 
148 
149 
151 
152 
—not absolutely neceaaarjr for 

anj language 249 

—to what tenses appropriated 267 
—imperfect, two rorma of in 

Spanish 255 

— pluperfecty two forms of in 
Spanish 258 

-what it expressea * 
—active conjugated 
—middle do. 

—Hithpael do. 
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—passive do. 

— Hiphil do. 
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middle 



for, 
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151 
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—what adequate forms 

used in other languages 
«M*to what tenses appropriated 
m^PotentiaU why not admissible 23 
m^Subjunctive^ 
•—how formed in Greek from the 

indicative 22 

—only used in Anglo-Saxon, in 

indefinite tenses 39 



■ ■ passive 
—verbs in ^i, do. active 

do. passive 

— — — — do. middle 
—takes prepositions before it in 

Italian 
— ^to what tenses appropriated 
Modes, how many 
Number, dual, how formed 
——8, how many 
Paradigm, defined 
•— — — of titatrtti 
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ted ending, Gr. & Lat. active 
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passive 
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of cognate tenses in 
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Partie^f 

— of what it fuialws 116 

•"•-how ased as a noon in Ha* 

brew, Greek and E^iis^ ^^ 
•—admits of degrees of Gompari* 

son A* 

—compared in Greek SS7 

— IjreseBty called gerand in 

rrench, Italian and Snanish 856 

9167 

S5 

40 

ib. 

1S6 

—middle ISS 

— Hithpael, &e. 136 

—substantive 141 

—passive 145 

— HiphU and Hophal 146 

— 4iow subject to r^men in 

Hebrew, &c. ib. 

*— contracted verbs active 148 

—————— passive 149 

—verbs in fu» active 151 

— — — passire 152 

————— middle 153 

—perfect active» what its anxi- 

liary in English 256 

Person, dd, in Hebrew the root 25 

-s, how man J 



115 
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Ptift* 
Tens^ preterite, vaiiatiana in 

its redaplication noted 862 

-«flvperfect, what it represents 116 

whatcalledbjihe 



Greeks and Latins 

— — — — sabjvnctive, two 

forms in Spanish 256 



Points,in Hebrew, their earliest 

date conjectured 
Teme, 
-present, howsometimes form* 

ed in Anglo-Saxon 34 

— — what it represents 116 

■ defined 252 
—indefinite, conjugated in An- 

^lo-Saxon 33 

—imperfect, what it represents 116 
■ ■ two additional 

forms in Spanish* subjunctive 255 
— -paiity how sometimes formed 

in Anglo-Saxon 34 

—perfect, to what it refers 116 

■ '■■ what called by the 

Greeks and Latins 252 

■ called by Harris, 
completive present ib. 

•-^ireteriteactiveimode of form* 
ing 262 



—first future, what it represents 116 
' ' three additional 
forms in Spanish 255 

—«—*—- what its real auxi- 
liaries 256 
—-*-—— active, mode of 
forming 261 
I when it is 
circumflexed threugh all its 
modes ib* 
^first aorist, what signification 
it carries 21 
■ to what it refers 116 

in 
the subjunctive ^ 253 

' Ist and 2nd aorist, howpe* 
culiar to the Greek '5. 

econd future, what it repre- 
sents 116 
• I to what it re- 
lates 253 

what its real 
auxiliaries 256 

—«econd aorist, to what it refers 116 
— — — repeatedly used 

without augments 253 

— paulo-post future, to what 
modes affixed in Greek 20 

what its 
exemplar in Hebrew ib. 

■ ■ ■ how for- 
med, and to what extent ad- 
missible 253 

—the term not the most ex- 
pressive one 250 

— «, what belong to Anglo-Sax- 
on verbs 33 

—-how divided 38 

■ they mark present, past 
and future 250 

—aorist, how they belong to 
present, past and future 251 

the Latin very defi- 
cient in them 252 
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Tenses, secondarj, how formed 
fromprimarj 262 

' middle voicei how formed 864 
pusive do. do. 967 

Time* compound, what ideas the 

Greeks oc English have of it 21 
Voice, active, conjugated 118 

-«--^ middle) do. ISO 
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Voice» middle^ noted in Eng^sh 8 

■ what it expresses 9 



Chaldee and Syriac 



)xpi 
noted in nebrew. 



Greek 



ih. 
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Hithpael of the Hebrew, 
its signification 263 

deponent and reflective 264 
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•—what it treats of 

■ ■ " consists of 
-—rules of, defined 
■ ■ ■ how divided 
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181 
182 

ih. 

ib. 
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181 
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Article, how used in proposi- 
tions 286 
■ ■■■ its definitives instanced 292 
D , governing nouns 289 



Concordj defined 
■ » ' rules of 

Government^ defined 
■ ■ rules of 



182 
iJb. 

ih. 
183 



Phrase^ defined 181 

Pronouns, relative, how subject 
to attraction 287 

their place, 
&c. noted 288 

Proposition convertible, defined 182 
■■ the place 

of substantives and adjec- 
tives in, noted 184 

. I subject and predi- 

cates of, in Greek 286 



Sentence^ defined 

—simple, what its parts 

—compound, of what it consists ih. 

—the subject of, what ih. 

•—attributes of, what, and what 
often called ih. 

—object of, what ih. 

— — — ^— when called {Medi- 
cate ih. 

— ^, how many kinds ih. 

Verba^ singular, how thej follow 
neuter plurals in Greek and 
Latin 288 

what, improperly called 
impersonal 8 ib. 

often used with synony- 
mous nouns 292 

transitive, how they go- 
vern synonymous nouns ib. 

intransitive and passive, 
what case they ^vern ih. 

— — the cases which they go- 
vern, discussed ih. 

in infinitive mode, how 
used independently 293 

when they have the nature 
of a copula 286 
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Accent^ defined 185 Dialects, what they are in Eog- 

not used by the ancient lish 201 

Greeks ih. ■ in Greek, enumerated ib. 

* Ionic and Attic, what 

Dialect, defined 201 sta^ of progression they ex- 

a, how possessed by the hibit - 296 



Greeks 



ih. Digamma, its foundation noted 297 
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Sigamtna* how applied in Spa^ 

nirii» Welsh, and Portuguese 297 
Diphthongal improper, what 
called «f «fM £95 

what 
called fMMM^yti i5* 



£mfihamst defined 



186 



^igurea^ poetic, what they re- 
presiyit 200 

' enumerated ib. 

what particu- 
larly belong to the Greek £96 

latnHca^ what syllable in, must 
be long 188 

—specimens of in English 189 

—what form of, called an Alex- 
andrine ib. 

————— made up of seven 
Iambuses ib. 

Iota subscript, its ancient con- 
stituent part of the syllable 
noted 294 

————— when found in 
nouns and verbs ib. 

Licence poetic, what £00 

■ " ■ freely used by 

the Greeks ib. 

— ' ■ often the stand- 

ard of true pronunciation ib* 

" • " ■ what flow from 

it ib. 

Fau»e9^ de&ued 186 

Poetry, early used in the Arabic 187 
— soon cultivated by the 

Greeks ib. 

Prose, how divided by the 

Greeks 200 

Prosody, what idea it conveys 185 
^ ' ■ ■ " is essential to it ib. 

'■ how divided ib. 

Punctuation, defined £0£ 



" ■■ " ■ noted in Hebrew 

and Chaldee ib. 

■ ■■ ■' ■ Syriac ib. 

■ Greek ih. 
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Quaniity^ what 175 

■ I of vowels, how deter- 
mined in Greek 191 

I I I 11 III deter- 

mined in Latin ib] 



— — — — in Hebrew 
when long and short ifr* 



doubtful, how known 
by position, rule 1 and £ 19£ 
— — — — — how known 



by a vowel following, rule 3 
and 4 195 

how known 

by accent, rule 5 194 

— — — — how known 
by contraction, rule 6 ib. 

■ how known 

by dialect, rule 7 195 

■ how known 
by derivation, rule 8 ib. 

— — — — — how known 
by composition, rule 9 ib. 

' I how known 

by increase, rule 10 196 

' ■ how known 
by rule 199 
——— of consonants, rule 11 197 
of verbs, rule 1£ 199 



JR^yMmttf, defined by Robertson 187 

2rix«$ in Greek, what it com- 
prehends £00 
Syllable, when long 185 

■ short ib* 



■ long, what time it re- 

quires ib. 

s , long and short, how 
distiDguished in Hebrew 191 

7^972^^, defined 186 

Trochaics, what syllable in, 

must be long 188 

■ specimens of 189 

■ ' ■■ containing odd feet, 

noted £96 

Verse, feet in, what 187 

■ how they may be 

considered ib. 
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Verse, feet in, expressive of the Versifioition, its erigiii 1 86 

alternation of long and short ' ■ manner ih. 

syllables 187 earij attended to 

■ what, form the by the Chinese ilb. 

basis of ancient poetry ib. ' did not include 

■■ expressive of the rhyme in earlr agea 187 

quantity of syllables in one i when a varietj 

word 189 took place in it {^# 
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